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DRUG PREVENTION, REHABILITATION, 
INTERDICTION, AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 



MONDAY. DECEMBER 12. 1983 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 

Corpus Cnristi, IX. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 221, 
Bay Plaza Convention Center, Corpus Christi, TX, Hon. Charles B. 

Rangel presiding. n u n t 

Present: Representatives Charles B. Rangel, bam B. ilall, Jr., 
Solomon P. Ortiz, Benjamin A. Oilman, and Kent Hance. 

Staff present: Richard Lowe, chief counsel; Jack Cusack, chiej ot 
staff; Elliott Brown, minority staff director; Michael J. Kelley, 
counsel; and John J. Capers, chief investigator. ^ „ . , n 

Mr Rangel. Oood morning, my colleagues and tnends trom 
Corpus Christi. We thank you for joining with us this morning, and 
we're going to see whether or not we can find some answers to the 
awesome problems facing our Nation today in drug abuse. 

The Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control is in 
Corpus Christi because of the efforts of your outstanding represent- 
ative in Congress, Solomon Ortiz, who, I must say, more than any 
other member of the committee tried to get on the committee when 
it was reconstituted and brought a very special type of expertise to 
us because of his unique background and the fact that he is one ol 
our outstanding new Members to the Conf?ress and especially to 

this committee. , v j i * 

Because of that, we were persuaded to change our schedule to 
make certain that we gave the priority to Corpus Christi that he 
thought it deserved. ^ , • n • j j 

We recently completed hearings in October in Honda and 
learned of the enormous influx of drugs that are coming in trom 
South America where we also made a study and were notitied, in 
no small tnrms, that we sliould expect bumper crops of marijuana 
Bnd cocBiri'^ 

The success that we've had in Florida, there's been some ques- 
tion as to whether or not it's just spread from the Floridian area to 
the east coast and to the gulf coast. And, of course, we re anxious 
to see whether or not there has been an adverse impact in this 

^'^Our committee is also concerned with the amount of heroin and 
marijuana that is coming across the border. , . . ^ , , , 

And while this committee is the first to adm t that we ve had our 
failures and successes in terms of our friends in Mexico, it really 



doesn t help much to see brown heroin and marijuana still coming 
across the border in unmanageable amounts. Mexico is one of the 
few countries to commit not only its resources, but enter into bilat- 
eral agreements with the United States to make it look as though 
we can have some type of objective eradication. 

We want to look at reports of heroin addiction in the Brownsville 
area, includmg drug treatment and prevention activities in the 
region and the need for comprehensive drug education. 

These are not theoretical concerns. In 1982, the last year for 
which figures are available, there were 1,7.^0 drug abuse related 
emergency room episodes in Dallas, while in San Antonio in 1982, 
there were 1,22() emergency room episodes. 

The medical examiner in Dallas in 1982 reported 47 drug-related 
deaths. In San Antonio, there were 4(i drug-related deaths. 

These figures graphically show the seriousness of the drug abuse 
threat. 

After hearing from the mayor of Corpus Christi, Mr. Luther 
Jones, we 11 receive testimony from various Federal officials repre- 
senting the spectrum of Federal concern about illegal drug traffick- 
ing and drug use. The Federal witnesses will range from Mr. 
Daniel Hedges, U.S. attorney for the southern district of Texas, to 
Rear Adm. William Stewart, the Coordinator of the National Nar- 
cotics Border Interdiction System for the Gulf Region. 

From these Federal officials, we want information on the extent 
of drug trafficking in south Texas, the method of operation of the 
traffickers, and what additional resources are necessary before we 
are able to make a dent in the problem we are facing. We particu- 
larly want to have information as relates to NNBIS. It was formed 
for the specific purpose of interrupting and impacting the smug- 
gling of drugs into this country. We have questions of how effective 
it is and how its functions differ from the other task forces that 
have been formed. 

One of the issues that we want to explore with the panel of local 
law enforcement officials is the extent of cooperation, including 
sharing of intelligence information that they've had with the Fed- 
eral law enforcement officials. 

I might point out that this committee has been disappointed with 
the degree of cooperation that we've seen in Florida, California, 
and other areas. 

This afternoon we'll focus on drug abuse treatment and preven- 
tion activities. From those witnesses, we want to learn which drugs 
they encounter most frequently in treating drug abusers, what 
impact the passage of the alcohol, drug abuse, mental health block 
grant has on the availability of drug abuse treatment and preven- 
tion activities in south Texas. 

Finally, we'd like to know what the witnesses would think of the 
Federal drug strategy which has been created by this administra- 
tion. 

Tomorrow we'll receive testimony from representatives of local 
communities and school districts to see the impact of drug abuse, 
and. once again, we'll examine the drug law enforcement issues 
Thi.s time, with Texas law enforcement officials. 

Our hearings will conclude with a panel of State representatives 
who are concerned about drug trafficking. 
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ties and heard State and local law enforcement officials complain 
about the lack of cooperation with the Federal drug law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

During the summer recess, our committee met with the heads of 

i«n.o.,"^:r°^"."''^ '5^^'°''^ ^^^'^ America, where we tried to en- 
courage them to eradicate narcotics at their source. 

aI^^^ we ll be focusing our attention on drug trafficking and 
drug abuse in the Texas gulf coast area to determine, among other 
things, the magnitude of the trafficking in this region and the 

,?lont^°pT^-? J^T.^SJ'^ traffickers are shifting their operations 
in south Florida to this Texas gulf coast region. 

The proximity of Corpus Christi to the border areas is a source of 
concern for all of us, and while the Mexican Government has been 
cooperative in their efforts to eradicate the illicit cultivation of 
marijuana, we have been receiving some disturbing reports of late 

^rrfubftanref '"''"'"^ ~^ 

This committee and our colleagues in Congress are anxious to de- 
trXuln^Ti,""^' cap. '"ore effectively combat drug 

trafficking, the sordid business activities that bring so much misery 
to so many of our citizens and how we can best develop more effec- 
tive drug prevention, better treatment, and better rehabihtation 
services, and programs to warn our citizenry, particularly our 
young people, of the dangers of drug abuse and to try to help those 
who have become dependent upon this deadly substance. 

fr^'v^t'Jf^S: r to hearing from our panelists 

u rf^ra^' State, and local levels to learn of their efforts to 
combat drug trafficking and abuse and, most important, what we. 
as lawmakers, can do to assist them in their efforts 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

K?'''^*^"^^'^'^ opening statement appears on p. 139.1 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Oilman. 

The Chair recognizes Congressman Kent Hance from Texas. 
.,^8 most of you know, all of us have legislative committee respon- 
sibilities and volunteered to serve on the Select Committee on Nar- 
cotic Abuse and Control. 

• Ways and Means Committee, which has tax ju- 

risdiction that one of my friends and colleagues on that committee 
IS Congressman Kent Hance, who is just joining with us today be- 
cause of his concern with this very serious problem. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KENT HANCE. A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Mr. Hance. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 

being here and appearing with your committee, and also being in 

the district of my good friend, Solomon Ortiz. 
Solomon is doing an outstanding job for this committee and for 

New York ^ honored to be here with Mr. Oilman from 

I think that the problem of drug abuse is a problem that affects 
every person in this State and every person in this Nation, either 
directly or indirectly. If it's not directly affecting you. you're indi- 
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rectly affected by the tax dollars that we spend, by the amount of 
money that we have to spend in rehabilitation. 

Hopefully, with some of the recommendations that Solomon 
Ortiz has come forward with, we can make prevention the No. 1 
item of cure and adjust rehabilitation accordingly. It would save 
the taxpayers lots of dollars if we are able to do this. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here and look forward to hear- 
ing each and every witness. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , , ^ t 

Mr. Ranoel. Before we start our witnesses and before I recognize 
Solomon Ortiz for the purpose of making his opening statement 
and introducing the mayor, I would like to point out that the com- 
mittee has taken on a very ambitious schedule here for 2 days, and 
because of the deep interest and so many witnesses wantmg to 
make a contribution, we're going to ask that the committee mem- 
bers, by unanimous consent, allow the entire prepared statements 
to be entered into the record and ask our witnesses whether they 
would consent to confine their testimony to 5 minutes so that the 
panel members will have an opportunity to question and get some 
of the answers to questions we have. . 

I would like to point out that when the committee leaves, we just 
don't leave entirely because Congressman Ortiz has promised to 
have his staff to serve as a liaison to us, and if there are other 
questions, we have our chief of staff, Jack Cusack, our chief coun- 
sel, Richard Lowe, our ranking Republican counsel, Elliott Brown, 
and our staffs are prepared to receive information from those 
people who are not scheduled to testify but may want to make a 

contribution. „ , . rr j 

Once again, I thank Congressman Ortiz for his efforts and recog- 
nize him. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good morning. 

I want to welcome Chairman Rangel, we pronounce it Ran-hel 
[phonetically, Spanish pronunciation] in south Texas, Mr. Chair- 
man, and my distinguished colleagues to Corpus Christi. 

It is, indeed, a pleasure and an honor for you to be in our beauti- 
ful city today. „ , , . , 

I also want to welcome those of you who have so graciously 
agreed to participate in this most important venture. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting these hearings. Both 
the residents of Texas' 27th District and I deeply appreciate your 
willingness and that of the Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control to examine drug trafficking and abuse on the Texas 

gulf coast. c ■ • • ^ 

I also wish to express my thanks to my colleagues for joining 
with me in examining the issues of drug use and abuse. 

The select committee's primary objective for the 98th Congress is 
the development of a Federal strategy for the prevention of drug 
abuse and trafficking. In its efforts to accomplish this goal, the 
committee has initiated and participated in several activities. 
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A series of hearings were held to evaluate the performance and 
ettectiveness of Federal drug programs and their administerinc 
agencies. * 

The committee has also studied the .domestic cultivation of mari- 
juana. 

Additionally, it has examined international narcotics programs, 
drug smuggling in Florida, drug treatment and prevention pro- 
grams, and evaluated education programs. 

To assist in fulfilling the overall mission of the committee, we 
have scheduled these hearings in Corpus Christi, and we intend to 
locus on several areas during the next 2 days. 

We will examine drug smuggling and trafficking in south Texas 
and Its relationship to the nationwide distribution system. 

We will study the drug addiction problem in south Texas and 
evaluate treatment and prevention programs. 

We will focus on soliciting information from administrators, edu- 
cators, and parents in order to develop comprehensive druc educa- 
tion legislation. e, v^a 

Now, we are all aware of the growing problem in this area of 
narcotics trafficking and drug abuse. The problem affects every 
segment of our society from the very young to the very old. 

The recent bumper crop of coca plants in South America and in 
marijuana and poppy fields in Mexico, along with inadequate law 
entorcement at all levels and political instability in these countries, 
Tex^ ^° increasing supply of narcotics available in south 

Because of greater quantities, the price of these and other drugs 
IS steadily dropping, thereby increasing their availability to a 
greater number of people. 

Unfortunately, we now have children 9, 10, and 11 years of age 
experimenting with drugs and alcohol. 

We all know that there is a serious drug problems in our coun- 
try. Previous testimony has revealed the need to educate our 
u u ' education that must begin early in their life. It 
should be a joint effort between parents and educators— it must in- 
volve the entire community. 

The question becomes, "What should be the curriculum, and 
when do we begin this educational process?" 

Hopefully, during the course of these hearings, the witnesses, es- 
pecially the educators, will provide the necessary guidance. 

Another problem in the area is the lack of available treatment. 
1 here are too few facilities to serve the many people requiring 
services and not enough money to treat them properly. 

It 18 my smcere hope that the proceedings today and tomorrow 
will assist the committee in gaining a better understanding of the 
serious problems in the area and provide input for finding a satis- 
factory solution. 

Again, I thank all of you for attending. With your help, I feel 
conndent that this endeavor will prove productive and successful 
for all concerned. 

At this time, I would like to introduce & dedicated public official 
my good friend, Mayor Luther Jones. 

{Mr. Ortiz' opening statement appears on p. 142.] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. hVVMVM JONES, MAYOR OF COUPUS 

CHRISTl. TX 

Mayor Jonks. Chairman Rangel and gentlemen of the committee, 
it's niy great privilege as mayor of the city to welcome you to our 
city. 

I suppose, under these circumstances, mayors are supposed to 
brag a little bit, but you have told me that H minutes is all we re 
going to have. Senator Truan was substantially worried about the 
30 minutes that was shown in the program, so I'll confine my com- 
ments to that 5 minutes. 

I don't think you can avoid thinking in terms of the beauty ot 
where we are sitting right now and the beauty of where you stayed 
last night at the hotel. . . t • i 

There's a lot of things that I could say about our city, but I thmk 
that Corpus Christi Bay, that 15-mile expanse of water, has had 
over 600 oil and gas wells drilled in it, that there's 200 gas wells 
and oil wells producing out there today, and when you get back to 
Washington— and I lived up there for 6 years, and I know how 
deep the snow gets in that part of the country— that I hope that 
you will remember that Corpus Christi and that beautiful bay 
down here produces a substantial portion of the gas that comes 
your way. We're proud of that, and we're proud that it's been done 
without any adverse effect on the environment. 

The citizens of this community have a substantial investment in 
this convention center, and to keep our city beautiful is one of our 
prime objectives. , , . i 

We're also proud of Solomon Ortiz. Solomon started his political 
career in Nueces County as a constable. He was elected to county 
commissioner. He was then elected as a sheriff. And he has never 
lost an election, and he has never lost his contact with his constitu- 
ents in our community. And we're extremely proud of him. 

We're proud that you saw fit to bring this committee to our city. 

The witnesses that are going to testify today in substantial detail 
on a number of items, but I'd just like to mention, within the o 
minutes, a few. 

There's 1,250 to 1.500 heroin addicts with an average of a $J50-a- 
day habit in Corpus Christi. There's seven deaths in this city that 
appear to be drug overdoses from January to October of this year. 

The Corpus Christi Independent School District drug policy insti- 
tuted in May 1981 has led to 42 suspensions of students for drug 
and alcohol abuse; 31 of these suspensions were marijuana related; 
o were alcohol related; and 5 were related to drug paraphernalia. 

The Corpus Christi Police Department has made 1,362 drug-relat- 
ed arrests between January and November of this year. Forty per- 
cent of these arrests were associated with marijuana; 3 percent 
with cocaine; 3 percent with speed; and 4 percent were related to 

heroin. • . n 

Our police department believes that these statistics reflect the 
general ratio of usage of these drugs in the community and predict 
a rise in the use of cocaine as the drug becomes more readily avail- 
able and. tragically, more popular among even professionals in the 
city. 
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One last sobering local statistic, the methadone clinic for the 

S,nn^h ^7^'^^?''.^^T^o?^^'^^^^^ ^"''^^^ *° ^^^^^ 105 clients per 
month, currently treats 125. ^ 

I would like at this time, if I may, to approach the bench and 
present to our distmguished Congressmen a key to our city, which 
£nnnI7f°u^^^ ^ ^^^P' and Say again to you gentlemen, we are 
honored that you come to our city and that you come here to listen 
to this problem as it affects us and as it affects the entire Nation. 

Thank you. 

IT^^^^^P^^®^,®^^^"^^**^ °^ Mayor Jones appears on p 145 ] 

bilitatioi? Sc? ""^^^ ^^^'"^ 

^^Mayor Jones. It is staffed for 105 clients per month, and it treats 

Mr. Rangel. Well, do you receive any State or Federal assistance 
for the operation of this clinic? 
Mayor Jones. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Rangel. And has there been an increase in the number of 
services that you have been able to provide in the city of Corpus 
Christi for drug addicts or preventive care*? v^urpub 
Mayor Jones. No, sir. And the funds have not increased 
Mr Rangel And then, the reduction of Federal funds, you have 
felt the impact locally in your city? 

..Mayor Jones. Yes, sir. And I would add that it's probably very 
/"Ju -^^u™' ''u extent of that impact. The statistics I just 
that probably, are the closest I can come to answering 

^aa^he State legislature attempted to make up for 
that shortfall in Federal funds? 

Mayor Jones. To my knowledge, they have not, but I would— I 
cannot say positively. I know that it has probably been discussed. I 
also know that there are substantial other critical needs in connec- 
tion with State funds, such as, teachers salaries and highway re- 

Mr. Rangel. Well, in the school system, do you have a preven- 
tion program? 
Mayor Jones. Yes, sir, we do. 
Mr. Rangel. And how is that paid for*? 

Mayor Jones. It's paid for by the Corpus Christi Independent 
bchool District. And there are probably some Federal funds, but 
the extent of that, I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. And the rehabilitation clinic that you have, that's 
the one you mentioned. 
Mayor Jones. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rangel. Mr. Oilman. 

Mr. Oilman. Mayor Jones, do you feel that you are getting the 
kind of cooperation that you need from the State and Federal au- 
thorities with regard to your drug problem*? 

Mayor Jones. I have had no report of anything less than com- 
plete cooperation, and I think we have it in this community. 

Mr. Oilman. And are the agencies responding to you by wav of 
material needs, funding? You state you're short on beds in your 
clinic and some of these other areas. Do you find the State agency 
responding to your needs? ^e^uv^jr 
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Mayor Jones. I'm not aware of any State funds that are coming 
into that program. The speakers that follow trie can specifically 
talk to that. I would say this: There are no city funds that are 
going into that program. _ , , „ 

Mr. Oilman. Well, how do you finance your rehab program/ 

Mayor Jones. It is Federal funds, and there are United Way 
funds also involved in this program. The United Way funds, I 
would say, are relatively small because the problem is rather large. 

Our total United Way budget is about $2 million this year for all 
60-some-odd agencies. u ^.i. i Qnn 

Mr. Oilman. I take from what you're telling us about the l,dUU 
drug-related arrests and the rise in cocaine use that you have seri- 
ous drug abuse problems in the area. 

Mayor Jones. We believe we do. , , . j r • *u * 

Mr. Oilman. Is this problem receiving the kind of priority that 
you would like it to receive at the State and the county level? 

Mayor Jones. I believe it is, sir, and I think that your presence 
here, I think the presence of our State representatives here indi- 
cates that it is receiving that kind of attention. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. I don't have any questions. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hance. 

Mr. Hance. I don't have any questions. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Mayor, I'm anxious to receive this key that you 
brought us. 

[Presentation.] , , „ _ • *• 

Mayor Jones. It's a symbol from the citizens ot Corpus Christi 

that says: Welcome to our city, and we hope you enjoy your stay, 

and we want you to come back again. 
Mr Rangel. On behalf of the committee and our staff, we want 

to thank you for the courtesies already extended. Thank you very 

much. 

Mayor Jones. And one for you. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you. , , t . * «f 

Mr. Rangel. You've got to get elected, I guess, to get one ot 

these, Mr. Hance. 

Mayor Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. I assume Mr. Ortiz already has the key. 

Mayor Jones. Well, he deserves one. ^ , ^ , ^ , ^ 

Mr. Rangel. We've had a change of schedule at the request of 
Congressman Ortiz, and so, the committee is now prepared to listen 
to Senator Carlos Truan. 

TESTIMONY OF CARLOS F. TRUAN. STATE SENATOR. 20TH 
SENATORIAL DISTRICT. CORPUS CHRISTI, TX 
Senator Truan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee, and thank you very much my own Congressman, 
Congressman Ortiz, for this opportunity and this tourtesy extended 
to me to appear before you today. 

I also want to echo what the mayor stated earlier, and I want to 
welcome you to Corpus Christi and south Texas and the ^Oth bena- 
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f^J"^^^^ District that I am privileged to represent in the Texas Legis- 

My name again, for the record, is Carlos F. Truan. I am the 
State Senator for the 20th Senatorial District of Texas, and I've 
served in the Texas Legislature for the past 15 years 

My perspective of the subject of your hearings is grounded in 
both my chairmanship of the Texas Senate subcommittee on public 
health and my vice chairmanship of the senate education commit- 
tee. 

Because I thought that this perspective might be too narrowly fo- 
cused to tackle that part of the subject matter dealing with drug 
tratticking, as distinguished from drug abuse, I consulted with a 
number of experts. I picked the brain of people, such as, our dis- 
trict attorney. Grant Jones, and I consulted with Dr. Phil Rhoades 
member of the criminal justice faculty at Corpus Christi State Uni- 
versity, as well as Dr. Fred Cervantes, a political science professor 
at Corpus Christi State University. What they told me has been in- 
valuable in he ping me articulate the message that I am about to 
give you, and the message is: 

7nn nnn^^"^^^ Department of Community Affairs estimates that over 
700,000 Texans are in need of drug abuse treatment. Over half a 
million young people, aged 12 to 17, are at risk of becoming de- 
pendent on drugs and require prevention services. And, as many as 
14,000 people, aged 12 to 17, may be added each year to Texas as 
they reach the tJrug-abusH age 

I would give you uo more statistics, as they will be covered in 
depth. I understand, by the director of Drug Abuse Prevention Di- 
vision and the Texas Department of Community Affairs. 

I was encouraged to read that our Congressman Ortiz plans to 
introduce legislation tc promote drug education in public schools 
becaub^ that is the heart and the soul of the feedback I obtained 
when talking to drug enfcrcement officials in preparing this testi- 
mony. 

One would have thought that law enforcement authorities would 
be heartened by the emphasis on drug law enforcem.^nt in the past 
'5 years. There has been a 30-percent reduction in funds for drug 
prevention, and, at the same time, there has been a 30-percent in- 
crease to drug law enforcement. Universally, however, I find great 
dissatisfaction with this. No one has told me that they had wit- 
nessed a reduction skewing of funds. Likewise, I find that the 
strongest proponents of drug abuse education in the schools are. 
indeed, prosecutors and law enforcement officials. 

So, there is, indeed, no satisfaction, across the board, for reduc- 
tion of funds m this area. 

May I urge a balanced approach. That translates into no de- 
crease in emphasis on drug treatment and prevention services, and. 
in tact, an increase in funds for drug abuse education in the oublic 
schools as Congressman Ortiz proposes. 

Dr. Phil Rhoades tells me that when we get back to a sound pro- 
gram of sound drug abufe education in schools, the information 
provided should be less in the way of fear tactics and more in the 
way of accurate descriptions of the negative effects of drugs on the 
human body. He also emphasizes the need to expose students to 
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some education in law enforcement as part of the drug educational 
program in schools. . , r 

I think that this is a very constructive idea worthy ol your con- 
sideration. , , . L rr 

Peer group programs in schools have been proven to be ettective, 
and education in schools should start in the fifth or sixth grades, or 
even sooriGi*. 

Everyone with whom I have consulted, and, particularly, our dis- 
trict attorney, Grant Jones, from this county, strongly emphasized 
that there is a definite relationship between alcohol abuse and 
drug abuse among many young people and that it would be evading 
the issue entirely and defeating our own purpose if we fail to in- 
clude alcohol abuse in any expanded education program on drugs. 

In closing, let me again plead for a balanced approach. No one 
begrudges any money spent on law enforcement efforts to appre- 
hend and convict drug traffickers. However, we must dry up the 
future part of those traffickers by a comprehensive prograni on 
drug abuse education that begins in the fifth or sixth level, which 
definitely includes alcohol abuse and which also explains the role 
of law enforcement and obedience of the law in our society, so that 
our young people will comprehend the role of the criminal justice 

^^bStewise, no one can begrudge the spending of money on treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug abusers. But I think that we have 
neglected prevention and drug abuse education in arranging our 

funding priorities. .,, . , i j • 

I hope that this committee of the Congress will take the lead in 
rearranging those priorities. 

Thank you. ^ r« i -m 

[The prepared statement of Senator Truan appears on p. loU.J 
Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Senator. . u * t 

It shouldn't take political courage to make that statement, but l 
do know that it's more popular to talk about guns and police and 
prisons than it is to talk about preventing the need for kids to be 
involved in crime or drug abusers. ^ . , ^ r .1 j • • 

Having said that, however, that flies in the face ot the adminis- 
tration's posture, and that is that the emphasis is on law enforce- 
ment And while there has been a reduction in Federal funds avail- 
able, the administration's position is that by having the block grant 
and having mental health, alcohol, and drug abuse do lars all be 
passed on to the State that those of you on the local level will 
decide your own priorities and where there is a shortfall, it should 
be made up by ch& citable contributions or, a word that Mrs. 
Reagan likes to use, volunteer ism. 

Have you seen this gap in the reduction in Federal assistance 
being closed by State aid and volunteerism? 

Senator Truan. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman and members. 
We in Texas had, for too long, enjoyed a great prosperity in busi- 
ness as a result of our oil and gas revenues, but unfortunately, like 
every other Statv,, we have felt the problems of inflation and the 
problems associated with the economy. 

We in Texas i>ow are having to deal with more than a !t>d biUion 
drop in our estimated revenues, to the point where we were not 
even able to allocate the necessary funds this year in our biannual 
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session of the legislature in order to finance the needed increases 
in the salaries, just for teachers, much less providing additional 
moneys to make up for the loss of Federal dollars. 

We do not have, at the present time, the necessary financial re- 
sources in order to fund adequately those program.s that have been 
reduced through the Federal budget cutbacks. 

Mr. Rangel. Then, would you disagree with the administration's 
posture that drug addiction is a local and State problem and not a 
national problem? 

Senator Truan. I think there is no doubt that it is, indeed, a na- 
tional and international problem and that we may be able to do 
some justice at the State and local level, but it needs a concerted 
and coordinate^ effort and primarily led by our Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal Congress, and with the leadership of the ad- 
ministration, in order to tackle the problems that are far too big to 
district ^ particular state or a particular local school 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Oilman. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Truan the State has a great deal of discretion, of course, 
in how It uses a block grant money. When there was something of 
a cutback in the block grant money, did the State make an effort 
J?^^^crease its resources for drug abuse in prevention and educa- 

Senator Truan. We were able to pass a number of bills into law 
that primarily led toward the trying to get people aware of how to 
deal with the problem at the local level. 

But when it comes to the money part, the financial part, our 
school districts have been hardpressed to keep up with inflation 
and the high cost of living. And the property tax, the ad valorem 
tax, which has been the primary source of funding at the local 
level for financing of education, has not produced the necessary 
tunda to finance the management and operations of the school dis- 
tricts, much less trying to add additional moneys in this particular 
area. ^ 

At the State level, we have tried to keep up with the obligation 
we have to finance about 80 percent of the cost of public education 
in the State, but, unfortunately, we have not been able to fund the 
program adequately of drug abuse education and prevention, prin- 
cipally because we do not have, at the present time, the necessary 
rinancial resources. 

Mr. Oilman. When there was a Federal cutback, what I'm trying 
to elicit from you, was there any equivalent increase in State fund- 
ing for these programs? Was there any increase in funding*^ 

Senator Truan. There have been— there had not been an ade- 
quate funding for the program even before the Federal budget cut- 
lem Federal budget cutbacks further added to the prob- 

Mr. Oilman What did the State do to respond to that need for 
increased funding? Did they do nothing? Did they just leave it at 
the bare level? Did they decrease it? What was the State's ap- 
proach to the problem? ^ 

Senator Truan. Let me say that we tried to attack the total 
problems of education in the State. In my role on the education 
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committee, I recall trying to come up with the necessary funds to 
make up for the loss in revenues from the Federal budget or the 
Federal Congress. 

The unfortunate thing is that we have yet to address the particu- 
lar financial needs of public education in the State of Texas. We, at 
the State level, did not do justice to the financing this year of just 
salaries and maintenance and operation, and we still need to go 
back in special session, Mr. Oilman, and deal with the total financ- 
ing of public education. 

Mr. Oilman. So, what you're saying. Senator, is that the State 
did not respond to the reduction and sort of left it at status quo; is 
that correct? 

Senator Truan. Well, we have had a problem at the State and 
local level with respect to the moneys that are available. We have 
depended, I guess like other States, on the Federal Congress, also, 
simply because our problem of drugs and the need for education 
and services are more than the present budgets have been able to 
adequately meet in meeting our obligation at the State and local 
level. 

Mr. Oilman. At the State level, do you mandate a drug educa- 
tion program in the educational system? Is there a mandated pro- 
gram? 

Senator Truan. We had a law passed several years ago that 
would have required the program being mandated in the early 
grades in order to get our young people to understand, as I indicat- 
ed in my testimony, the evils of drugs and alcohol. 

And the unfortunate thing is that we have not had enough funds 
at the State level to give to the local school districts, and the local 
school districts have been hard pressed with their reliance on ad 
valorem taxation to keep up with the rising cost associated with 
public education. 

The public schools, just like the State, have been relying on the 
Federal budget in order to assist with those moneys that are sorely 
needed and, of course, are very much missed with the reduction in 
funds. 

At the same time, the Block Grant Program at the State level, 
has— is relatively new to the States, I assume, across the country, 
and we are dealing with the mechanics of how to implement those 
programs at the State and local levels. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, essentially, it was intended to give the State a 
great deal more discretion in how to allocate the dollars coming 
back from Washington. I would assume, from what you're telling 
me, you still have to work out the guidelines in order to get a 
better allocation of funding. 

Is that a proper interpretation of what you're saying to us? 

Senator Truan. Well, while that is still correct, the problems as- 
sociated with those funds is that they are less than what we were 
getting before, and the school districts across the State were oper- 
ating, for the most part, on a shoestring budget, with a few excep- 
tions of some affluent school districts that are allowed to increase 
their local enrichment moneys to make up for lack of State and 
Federal funds. 
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Mr, GiLMAN, But, essentially, you really don't need much fund- 
ing to ask your teacher to include in the curriculum some drug 
education program, do you? 

Senator Truan. Well, you do need to have the proper materials 
and the proper preparation of tenchers, which requires additional 
funding in order to do those things, Mr, Gilman, In order to be able 
to adequately carry out a program and not just give it lip service 
and not just put on a superficial program which will serve nobody's 
interests, I think we need to address the problem with adequate 
funding in order to prepare the teachers and in order to prepare 
the materials, which all require money. 

Mr. Oilman. My time is running, and I just want to state this; 
Apparently, you've had that law on the books for quite a while. I 
would hope that there had been some funding going into that pro- 
gram, and I don't know that what has happened at Federal level 
would reduce any of that kind of funding. 

Senator Truan. What has been done at the Federal level has 
multiplied the problem; because we've already been strapped for 
funds at the State and local levels. 

Mr. Oilman. What we have found in other areas is that the 
State education programs are not giving the kind of priority that's 
needed to these kind of programs that are so sorely needed. 

And you pointed out that some of our law enforcement officials 
continually point out a need for more education at lower level, and 
I would hope somehow that you and your colleagues could encour- 
age that. 

I know my time has run, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Ortiz, I would like to ask, to what extent do we have such 
training at the public school system? How far do they go to enforce 
drug prevention in school? 

Senator Truan. I think the project at the State level has been to 
offer assistance to the local school districts, but with the lack of 
sufficient financial resources, the program has not been able to get 
implemented in the schools across the State as well and as effi- 
ciently as they would be if we had a total commitment in this area, 
both at the Federal and State level. 

Mr, Ortiz. Do you think that there is a possibility that we need 
some type of curriculum in the school system? 

Senator Truan. Well, we need to have it put together, I think 
the Texas Education Agency will be testifying on what they've 
done, and I know that both the Texas Education Agency and the 
Texas Department of Community Affairs have programs that are 
being put together and have been worked on in order to help school 
districts across the State. 

I think we need a total coordinated commitment, Congressman, 
and I would hope that legislation would be approved by your col- 
leagues and would be funded adequately in order to make sure that 
everyone understands the value of a preventive type program, in- 
stead of waiting until there is some crisis to try to address the 
problem. 

Mr. Ortiz. This is very true. 

Now, you mentioned something about the fifth and sixth grades, 
am I correct? 
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Senator Truan. Yes. 

Mr. Ortiz. In some of the hearings that we have held, we have 
seen children at 9 and 10 years of age who are already experiment- 
ing with drugs. 

What we're looking at is legislation that would affect an earlier 
age, just like we teach a young one to brush his teeth, comb his 
hair, and salute the flag, 

I feel that we have a responsibility to teach children at a young- 
er age to stay away from drugs. If we can get educators to testify, 
perhaps we can get some more input. 

But you would be in favor of something like this. 

We^re looking at a pilot program since it would be very hard for 
the Federal Government to mandate to the school district and to 
the State what to do and what kind of programs to put together. 

Senator Truan, I understand. 

The statistics point out that more and more younger children are 
involving themselves with drugs, and as a result, that carries on. 
And the problems in the future are liable to be even worse than 
they are now. 

And I think the program needs to be extended, if I may, even 
into the adult parents to make them aware of what their children 
are taking up in school, and, perhaps, it might make them even 
more aware of the need to have the kind of home environment that 
will bring about a greater awareness on their part that will tran- 
scend to their children. 

I happened to have authored the Texas Adult Education Act, and 
we ought to incorporate as much of this, also, into the adult educa- 
tion curriculum, if I may include the adult education needs of this 
state, as well, 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr, Hance, 

Mr, Hance. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

I certainly am glad to see my former colleague. 

One thing that I would just mention, and I think it's good that 
you mentioned it is alcohol abuse, I think that when we talk about 
drug abuse some people have a tendency to forget that alcohol is 
also a drug that can be abused. 

We have seen more and more drinking activity by teenagers in 
the high schools, and now many States are moving to change the 
drinking age to 19 or 21, 

So, alcohol abuse is also an issue that I appreciate your address- 
ing. Thank you very much, 

Mr, Rangel, Thank you. Senator, for your contribution. 

Senator Truan, Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Rangel. The chair would like to call Mr. Marion Hambrick, 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, agent in charge of the 
Houston, TX area, if I might, 

WeUl have a panel here, and we'll reserve our questions until 
after we've heard all the testimony. 

The U.S. attorney for the southern district, Mr, Daniel Hedges, 
also from Houston. 

The Regional Commissioner of Customs, Mr, Donald Kelly. 
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From the Eighth Coast Guard District, Rear Adm. William H. 
Stewart. Thank you for making the trip from New Orleans. 

And from the U,S, Immigration and Naturalization Service, J. 
William Carter, the Deputy Regional Chief of the Border Patrol, 

As I said earlier, we thank all of you for participating iu this 
hearing, and we do have the written testimony which, by unani- 
mous consent and without objection, will be entered into the 
record. 

We do have a lot of questions that we would like to ask you, 
based on our experience in other parts of the country. For that 
reason, we ask if you could keep your testimony down to 5 minutes, 
it will give us a chance to get some of the answers of questions that 
we have. 

Let's hear first from Mr. Hambrick. 

TESTIMONY OF MARION W. HAMBRICK, SPECIAL AGENT IN 
CHARGE, HOUSTON FIELD DIVISION, DRUG ENFORCEMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Mr. Hambrick. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I'm happy to be here 
and to represent the Drug Enforcement Administration today. 

As you suggested, I have a prepared statement. I will not at- 
tempt to read it, but would like to make a couple of remarks and 
leave time for various questions from the committee. 

Texas is kind of unique in, one, its position in proximity to 
source countries for drugs, which makes us a prime transshipment 
area. If you will notice, very few other states have the proximity to 
Mexico and South American countries, which are sources, which 
allow the drugs to come up through the land routes or through the 
air routes. We're very easily accessible. As well as the large coast- 
line we have. 

So, when we look at the source countries where most of the 
drugs are effected in the United States today, we will see that 
Texas is beginning to play a more prominent role. Or, at least, we 
feel it is. 

When we look at heroin abuse, there was a period in time when 
Mexican heroin had gone down as far as the amount of Mexican 
heroin being abused in the United States.. However, today we are 
beginning to see somewhat of a rise in the availability of Mexican 
heroin. We estimate that approximately 34 percent of the heroin 
used in this country today is of Mexican origin. 

When we look at marijuana, there was a period in time when Co- 
lombia occupied the domestic market as far as demand and abuse 
in this country. That was for several reasons, in my judgment. One 
was the so-called paraquat scare, in which the people in this coun- 
try were afraid to smoke marijuana that had the paraquat. 

We saw a laxity in that program with Mexico during the previ- 
ous administration, and we've seen the Mexican marijuana re- 
emerge as a threat, again, to our country. 

We've seen the Colombian marijuana decline somewhat in avail- 
ability, and we think that this is due to the excellent program that 
the administration has in cutting off, at the choke points, the 
source countries; that is, the Coast Guard's efforts, the Custom's ef- 
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forts in stopping some of the large marijuana shipments that were 
coming up, primarily, through the Florida coastline in the past. 

However, we're beginning to see new and emerging trends where 
the air routes from South America through Belize into Texas was 
causing Texas to be a transshipment point. 

We are seeing the same thing with the land routes through 
Mexico. We're seeing Mexico having land smuggling to come on up 
into the United States. 

When we look at cocaine, we feel that Florida is still the primary 
source location for cocaine coming into the rest of the United 
States. However, we have seen Texas, again, reemerge as a distri- 
bution center for cocaine. 

Now, I'm not trying to tell the committee that all of the coca, 
sources of supplv, or coke dealers that have been located in Florida 
have moved to Texas. We're not trying to say that at all, but we 
are saying that we have had the Florida violators, cocaine viola- 
tors, rearrange for their smuggling ventures to come in through 
Texas and be distributed from this point, or from Texas, into other 
parts of the United States. 

Now, we saw additional evidence of that in several of the recent 
President's Organized Crime Task Force cases, which Mr. Hedges 
will mention later, that indicate that we do have some of the 
Cuban and Colombian underworld community moving into our 
State and trying to get a better foothold on smuggling trends, or 
the smuggling trafficking in through Mexico or the land and sea 
routes. 

We look at the dangerous drugs, and we find that we have the 
dangerous drugs, also, readily available. We see that mandrax, or 
methaqualone, which is a heavily abused item in our country is 
coming out of Mexico where it's being illicitly produced from raw 
powders obtained from overseas. DEA has been working to try to 
cut the source off. We have not been totally successful at this 
point, but we do have several programs from an enforcement point 
of view in which we're trying to be more active in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on, but for the sake of time, if 
you wish, I'll reserve the rest of my time for questions. 

Mr. Rangel. Very good. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Hambrick appears on p, 154.] 
Mr. Rangel, From the U.S, Attorney's Office of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas, Mr. Hedges. 

TESTIMONY OF DANIEL K. HEDGES, U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 

Mr, Hedges. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before the committee today and want to compliment 
the committee on the most important work it is doing. 

Under instructions from Attorney General Smith, every district 
in the country created a law enforcement plan. We have seven 
criminal enforcement priorities in this district. Narcotics is number 
one, and number one by a very wide margin. 

The Department of Justice, in the last years that I've been in 
office has sought to combat narcotics in two ways from, shall we 
say, an administrative point of view. One of those is to increase law 
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enforcement resources. The other is to better utilize the resources 
that you have. 

I think both of those things have taken place in this district. Our 
office, presently, has 50 assistant U.S. attorneys. When I took 
office, we had 40. Our 25-percent growth over that 2y2-year period 
of time is greater than that of any other large office in the United 
States, with the exception, if you wanted to guess what the excep- 
tion is, and that's Miami, of course. 

We hope we're utilizing those additional resources in the best 
way possible. 

Some changes that I have made in the internal structure of the 
office. When I took this position, there was no designated narcotics 
unit in the southern district of Texas. I immediately created such a 
unit. We have one very experienced prosecutor and three less expe- 
rienced prosecutors who are assigned to it. 

That, I would point out to the committee, is completely apart 
from and in addition to the drug task force. This four-person unit 
in our office handles only those narcotics cases which do not meet 
the guidelines of the drug task force. 

In March of 1983, we began operations of the drug task force for 
the southern district of Texas, and the committee is, of course, fa- 
miliar with its guidelines and the kinds of cases that it handles. 

It became fully staffed, and our staff is 7 prosecutors and 40 in- 
vestigators. And that is a substantial addition. That is a tremen- 
dous amount of growth. 

The current inventory of the drug task force for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas is 10 investigations involving approximately 200 de- 
fendants. We've already had two indictments. One of those was 
Thursday, I believe, of last week. Nineteen defendants and massive 
quantities involved in each and every one of these cases, large or- 
ganizations involved in each and every one of these cases. 

And one point that, I think, bears on some of the testimony that 
you'll be hearing later on that's quite important is that 4 of the 10, 
including the one that was indicted last week, we've had signifi- 
cant, and I would say critical, involvement of State and local law 
enforcement entities. 

None of these cases, so far, involve Corpus Christi, and probably 
you will hear testimony from law enforcement officials here that 
they have not worked with us on any of these cases. They have not. 
That's just the cases that have come to us. So far, none of them 
have been Corpus Christi. 

Several months ago, I sent out a letter to all law enforcement of- 
ficials throughout the southern district of Texas explaining to them 
precisely what the drug task force is, precisely how it works, and 
inviting them, if they get any cases that come into their agencies 
that appear to fit the guidelines of the drug task force, to please 
contact us. We will not steal the cases from them, which is a con- 
cern, but we will give them whatever assistance they need, what- 
ever assistance they want. 

I fully anticipate that there will be some cases in the Corpus 
Christi area. 

rd like to say a word of thanks to the Members of Congress, and 
all the Members of Congress, for the moneys that they've appropri- 
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ated to the drug task force. It was needed. It's being very well 
spent, at least in this district, which, of course, is all I can speak to. 

We Ve gone from, when I took office, having no one assigned to 
prosecuting narcotics cases on a full-time basis to now having four 
people in our regular criminal division who are assigned to it on an 
as-needed basis and seven full-time drug task force prosecutors, 
which is a very dramatic increase. 

Just to touch on a few statistical matters, the current case load 
in the southern district of Texas, the criminal case load over the 
whole district, which is a 43-county area involving, virtually, the 
entire Texas gulf coast and the border up past Laredo. District- 
wide, 24 percent of the criminal cases involved narcotics. In the 
Corpus Christi division, 55 percent of the case load here involves 
narcotics. 

Also, very briefly, for the last 3 years 

Mr. Rangel. Excuse me. I thought you were saying that you 
weren't getting any major cases, or any cases, out of Corpus Chris- 
ti. 

Mr. Hedges. We're getting lots of cases, Mr. Chairman, It s just, 
so far, none of them that have met the guidelines of the drug task 
force, major organizations. There are plenty of narcotics cases here, 
a great number. 

For the last 3 years, the southern district of Texas, although it's 
only the eighth largest U.S. attorney's office, being half the size of 
the southern district of New York, less than half the size, and half 
the size of Los Angeles, has filed more felony cases than any other 
district in the United States. We filed more than New York City. 
We filed more th&n Los Angeles. We have filed even more than 
Miami. 

In the area of narcotics, we have ranked second only to Miami in 
the number of cases filed. So, there's been a very vigorous effort in 
this area. We're used to handling high volumes of cases. 

Now, we're going to continue to handle that high volume, but 
we're also going to try to shift the emphasis a little bit to get into 
these large organizations. 

Part of this new effort has been unprecedented cooperation be- 
tween Federal, State, and local law enforcement. 

A member of our advisory committee to the drug task force is 
Capt. Jack Curtis of the Department of Public Safety here in the 
Narcotics Branch. He sits with us on the advisory committee and 
gives us input from the State. As I mentioned earlier, the State's 
intimately involved in 4 of the 10 cases. State and local. 

Finally, just to touch on three of the major cases that have, in 
two instances, been tried and one instance only been indicted quite 
recently, these are extremely large cases. The Bus hmaster case out 
of San Antonio had methamphetamines and cocaine being distrib- 
uted to several States, to at least seven Texas cities, including 
Corpus Christi. The Grouper prosecution recently with 45 some-odd 
defendants in Beaumont was an offspin of the Grouper investiga- 
tion in Miami. The Miami tie is there. There's no question about it. 

And the most recent case, in the Houston area, involved hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of marijuana being smuggled up from 
Colombia, and that was coming in all along the Texas gulf coast, 
including the general Corpus Christi area. 
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So, I don't think the time has been there to see the impact on 
the street. But the time has already been there in the few short 
months that this program's been operational to see that the impact 
is there on some of these major narcotics trafficking o^-ganizations. 

And we appreciate the support that Congress ha^ given us in this 
effort and hope that it will continue. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rangel, Thank you, Mr. U.S. Attorney, 
[The prepared statement of Mr, Hedges appears on p. 166,] 
Mr. Rangel. The Regional Commissioner of Customs, Donald 
Kelly. 

TESTIMONY OF DONALD F. KELLY, REi^lONAL COMMISSIONER, 
U.S, CUSTOMS SERVICE, HOUSTON, TX 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, I very much appreciate 
appearing before this group this morning. 

IVe been around the Customs Service a good long time, 36 years, 
a good part of that time in management, 

I was reflecting this morning that this is, I think, the fifth time 
this year Tve appeared before a group such as yours, and this type 
of thing never has happened before in my previous experience. 

And if this is indicative of the concern being expressed at the 
Federal level what, I believe, has become a national emergency, I 
can only applaud that and hope that your group and others in the 
field will act. 

I have responded in my written testimony to budgetary matters, 
staffing matters, increase in the narcotics seizures in the area of 
Texas and the Mexican border and the gulf, so I will not go into 
those matters again in this brief time. 

We have seen, since the success of the Vice President's task force 
in Miami, a definite shift of narcotics threat to this area, contigu- 
ous areas, the gulf coast, and the Mexican border. This has been 
particularly noticeable in the number of air intrusions that we 
have had and the smuggling of larger amounts of marijuana in 
four-engine aircraft all the way down to small aircraft and in- 
creases in cocaine being smufjgled by air. 

There has been a general trend, also, in the heroin that has been 
coming in across the Mexican border, and the marijuana business 
is going up and up, going off the tracks. 

This is kind of cyclic, depending on the crops coming in down in 
Mexico. 

When it comes to how we fight against this emergency, the first 
thing Td like to say is Tm not too bothered by the application of 
cuts in resource levels because you will not solve this problem by 
throwing money at it. And the number of people we throw at it is 
not too significant either because of the geographic problems in- 
volved. It s a vast area we have to cover. 

We could never line people up shoulder to shoulder to protect the 
border areas that we needed to protect. We'd need not only the 
Coast Guard, but the entire Army, Marine Corps, and Navy be- 
sides. 
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What we have to do is manage this problem better, come to a 
high degree of productivity, and use some techniques that we 
haven't used in the past. 

It is extremely important that we increase oui intelligence ac- 
tivities. I am very happy to report to you today that the Customs 
Service has just recently added, nationwide, approximately 175 in- 
telligence positions to our effort. 

For example, in the Texas area, we have just— they're all in 
school in training right now— weVe added 14 positions to our re- 
gional staff totally dedicated to intelligence. In our area, special 
agent and charts officers, there are four of those, and we've added 
one intelligence analyst each. 

We have dedicated a good half dozen people to the intelligence 
slots down at NNBIS in El Paso. We have, I am very happy to say, 
negotiated an arrangement with DEA where we now have— we're 
going to put three— establish a Houston desk, a Houston intelli- 
gence desk, in EPIC, DEA's intelligence center down in El Paso, 
And those people will be totally dedicated to providing tactical field 
intelligence for this particular area. 

In addition to that, we have put in a hot line to our sector com- 
munications unit to Mexico City and made arrangements with the 
Mexicans to obtain narcotics intelligence from them. 

So, we're proceeding down that route, I think, very rapidly, and I 
hope that we will achieve significant results from that effort in the 
future, because of the techniques we're using. 

The cargo smuggling is very acute for us, and we are trying to 
approach that by a high degree of selectivity. In addition to the in- 
telligence analysts I previously mentioned, we have put on board a 
large group of operational analysts that look through all the docu- 
mentation and other sources to create profiles and select out, with 
a high degree of confidence, those things that we should be looking 
at that have a high potential for smuggling. 

We are also running a lot more special operations than we have 
in the past, particularly under the NNBIS umbrella. And we 
increasing our undercover operation and our surveillance tech- 
niques. 

We are also moving rapidly into more sophisticated types of in- 
vestigative cases, particularly in the area of currency. We re trying 
to combat the smuggling problems that are infiltrating through 
bank analysis those things that will give us a handle on the money 
that moves and the solicit trade and trying to approach it in that 
manner. 

We're also switching our resources to become mobile, rather than 
static. We have created a special force, for example, across the 
Mexican border, a series of inspectional enforcement teams that 
are totally mobile. They move up and down between ports of entry 
and infiltrate and saturate one particular port of entry at a par- 
ticular time and then move on to another. 

So, what Tm saying is that we're trying to use a system of more 
management and new techniques to approach this problem. I think 
that we are now starting to see some success in that area. 

Additionally, and one thing that is peculiar to my operation, is 
cooperation with the Mexican Customs Service. We have made a 
major effort. We have a national meeting with the Mexican Cus- 
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toms Service between our top executives in Washington and theirs 
every « months on a formal basis. There's one coming up in Janu- 
ary in San Francisco. 

But because of my placement in the Customs organization, I 
meet with the Mexican Customs Service, sometimes on a daily 
basis. And this is starting to bear fruit. We have recently made sev- 
eral significant marijuana cases in which the intelligence informa- 
tion came from the Mexican Customs Service. 

And we are working right now on 10 separate projects with the 
Mexican Customs Service that are dedicated to improving the 
interdiction of narcotics and contraband along our border. One is 
very significant, called Operation Eagles. On our side, we have 
dedicated, along our side of the border, about seventy additional po- 
sitions to this particular one project, and they have committed a 
similar number on their side. 

And this is where we have teams, mobile teams, on our side of 
the border in contact with mobile teams of Mexican Customs Serv- 
ice on the other side, all of whom are dedicated to picking up nar- 
cotics traffickers. That's just started, and there's been several sig- 
nificant cases made in that area, and I hope that will improve in 
the future. 

So, that's about the way we're going at this problem, and. again, 
I thank you very much for allowing me to appear here today. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Kelly. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kelly appears on p. 171.] 

Mr. Rangkl. Can we hear now from Admiral Stewart? And the 
admiral not only serves in charge of the Coast Guard for the 8th 
District, but you also are the coordinator for the Vice President's 
National Narcotics Border Interdiction System for the gulf region. 

So, as we go around the country trying to find out who is in 
charge, it's good to see someone in this area. 

TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. WILLIAM H. STEWART, U.S. COAST 

GUARD COMMANDER, 8TH COAST GUARD DISTRICT lALSO 

NNBLS COORDINATOR. GULF COAST REGION) 

Admiral Stewart. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. I'm guilty as charged. [Laughter.] 

I'm Adm. William H. Stewart, the commander of the 8th Coast 
Guard Districts and I welcome the opportunity to discuss Coast 
Guard maritime narcotics interdiction efforts with the committee. 

The 8th District encompasses most of the Gulf of Mexico and in- 
cludes the States of Alabama. Louisiana, Mississippi. Texas, New 
Mexico, and part of the State of Florida. To support the Coast 
Guard s drug interdiction effort in this area, the following multi- 
mission assets are available: 10 82-foot patrol boats; two seagoing 
buoy tenders; 11 helicopters located at three locations, Houston, 
Corpus Christi, and New Orleans; 7 fixed-wing aircraft at Corpus 
Christi and Mobile; and utility boats at 11 Coast Guard stations 
scattered along the gulf coast from Panama City, FL, to Port 
Isabel, TX. Four medium-endurance cutters are homeported in the 
Sth District, but these vessels operate primarily in the Yucatan 
pass, and they are under the operational control of the 7th Coast 
Guard District headquartered in Miami. 
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With these assets, I can assure the committee that the 8th Coast 
Guard District carries out a very aggressive law enforcement pro- 
gram in support of maritime narcotics interdiction along the gulf 
coast. 

The 8th District also responds, in a timely fashion, to intelligence 
which indicates the presence of drug-laden vessels or smuggling op- 
erations. Our assets are also deployed on joint operations with 
other agencies from Federal, State, and local governments. We 
maintain a strong liaison program with the other Federal agencies 
involved in narcotics activities. Liaison officers have been detailed 
to the Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces in the core 
cities of Houston, St. Louis, and Atlanta to insure effective coordi- 
nation with each of these task forces, because each has jurisdiction 
over a part of what comprises the 8th Coast Guard District. 

To insure cooperation at the State and local level, the Coast 
Guard is a member of the Law Enforcement Coordinating Commit- 
tees, operating under the direction of the Department of Justice 
throughout the entire 8th Coast Guard District. 

Since clarification of the Posse Comitatus Act by Public Law 97- 
8b, the Defense Department has provided the Coast Guard excel- 
lent support in drug interdiction. Their assistance is a welcome ad- 
dition in our fight against the drug smuggling. 

In the past several years, the drug smuggling problem by vessel 
in this area appears to have been reduced. I attribute this reduc- 
tion to the blockade of the Yucatan Pass between Cuba and 
Mexico, the primary route for smuggling to gulf coast ports. 

The National Narcotics Border Interdiction System advent has 
forced the maritime smuggler to other areas and other means, such 
as, aircraft or overland routes. 

In addition, as you have already mentioned, Mr. Chairman, to 
my duties as 8th District commander, I assumed duties as the gulf 
region coordinator for NNBIS on June 17 of this year. And I cer- 
tainly welcome an opportunity to discuss the NNBIS interdiction 
efforts with this committee. 

The gulf "egion of NNBIS encompasses 111,500 square miles of 
the Gulf of Mexico, Yucatan Pass, and the Caribbean Sea. It in- 
cludes the border areas of the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texa.'-. and part of the State of Florida. The center, which is 
located in New Orleans, Louisiana, is now fully manned. We cur- 
rently have 29 people on board from the Coast Guard, Customs 
Service, the Department of Defense, the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, the Border Patrol, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the New Orleans Police Department, and the Louisiana State 
Police. 

People from each of the Federal agencies, who have a role in 
drug interdiction, the national intelligence community, plus State 
and local representatives are actively engaged in a coordinated 
drug interdiction program throughout the gulf region. The bulk of 
the manpower is being provided by the Coast Guard, the Customs 
Service, and the Department of Defense. 

To insure coordination with the Organized Crime Drug Enforce- 
ment Task Forces set up last year for investigation and prosecution 
versus interdiction, a strong liaison link has been established with 
each regional task force coordinator. To strengthen this link, I, or 
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rny statT, have personally visited and talked with the three core 
city kroups in our area, St. Louis, Houston, and Atlanta. And Hous- 
ton 3ud St. Louis personnel have visited the New Orleans center in 
order to become familiar with our operation. 

To keep local enforcement agencies advised of our activities, I 
have visited with the governors of Louisiana and Texas and will 
meet with the Governors of Alabama and Mississippi in the near 
future. I have asked each Governor to designate a contact point in 
the State agency responsible for drug enforcement. The State 
agents designated will provide us with the State and local intelli- 
gence needed to round out the picture. 

Information is exchanged on a continual basis with both the 
other NNBIS centers and with the El Paso intelligence center. 

EPIC'S role, as I see it, will not decrease, but will increase, as 
they coordinate the nationwide assessment. They will provide the 
strategic information necessary to meet the changes in tactics by 
the opposition. Members of my staff and members of the EPIC staff 
have exchanged visits to ensure coordination with the valuable 
asset. 

The overall NNBIS effort nationwide is intended to fulfill a need 
for a strong interdiction effort in the drug enforcement program. 
Obviously, overseas source country eradication programs in the De- 
partment of State are working to reduce the supply. Within the 
Uiiited States, domestic eradication programs under DEA, in coop- 
eration with the various States, are targeted to reducing home- 
g**own mPvrijuana and eliminating the illegal chemical production 
of drugs, such as, PCP. 

Domestic enforcement programs under DEA and extensive re- 
search and education efforts are working to reduce this demand for 
illicit drugs. , , o 

All of these programs, Mr. Chairman, are producmg results. But 
by their very nature, most tend to be long-term efforts, and the full 
effect and benefits may not be realized right away. 

In the meantime, it continues to be clear that strong, coordinated 
law enforcement action must be taken to interdict this flow of ille- 
gal drugs. And that, basically, is the NNBIS mission: Stop them at 
the border; do not let them across. And do so, by makmg maxi- 
mum, effective use of all of our national assets in a fully coordinat- 
ed, systematic approach to the problem. 

To give you a basic intelligence report on the gulf area, from De- 
cember 1982 until November of this year, the Yucatan was the pass 
of choice of the smugglers for maritime efforts. Thirty-five percent 
of all mother ships seized during the period were seized in that 
area. 

Once m the gulf, the vessels could proceed almost anywhere from 
the soutnwest coast of Florida to the bayous of Louisiana, the coast 
0^ riississippi, Alabama, or the coast of Texas to offload. 

Aircraft used the gulf as a primary smuggling route. Once over 
^and, they proceed to remote air strips in or north of the Gulf 
States to refuel or offload. 

This time of the year, the traffic tends to be heavier because a 
new crop has been recently harvested and is ready for shipment. 

Seizures are up in recent weeks. Load size is down, down materi- 
ally, as the organizations have been forced to go to secret compart- 
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ments and other methods of trying to defeat interdiction of their 
loads. 

We have not seen, interestingly enough, so far, a commensurate 
mcrease m air traffic as we have seen in vessel traffic. 

In recent NNBIS operations, participating agencies have success- 
fully interdicted four aircraft with loads of cocaine and marijuana 
a container of maryuana from a commercial vessel, six vessels, co^ 
caine concealed on a person or shipment of cocaine concealed in a 
water tank of a commercial vessel, and, most recently, two kilos of 
pure heroin. 

The total figure since June 17 reflects the following: 15 seizures, 
55 persons arrested, over 77 tons of maryuana seized, 1,806 pounds 
of cocaine seized. 

And I conservatively estimate, Mr. Chairman, that the value of 
those narcotics is over $260 million. 

And these statistics do not reflect the extraordinary cooperation 
and coordina'^on and the extra efforts by all of the enforcement 
personnel inv ived. 

In a vessel interdiction case, air resources were required from 
DUD to successfully prosecute the mission. The request was proc- 
essed promptly. The Air Force aircraft successfully located the 
target for interdiction on that same day by Coast Guard cutter A 
Coast Guard vessel. Customs aircraft, and DEA located and, subse- 
quently, interdicted mother ship in the northern gulf region. 

Our first 3 days of operation, two aircraft were detected by Air 
Force AW ACS aircraft, were followed by Custom's aircraft to Mis- 
sissippi and Texas. Both aircraft were carrying contraband when 
landed, one in Jackson, MS and the other in Childress, TX. 

I could give the committee many other illustrations of mutual co- 
operation between the participating agencies, but in the interest of 
time, I will simply say that this high level of coordination will sig- 
nificantly enhance our efforts, and we will be able to work a lot 
smarter than we have in the past. 

And that concludes my prepared testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to close by saying that I am very, very pleased at 
the commitment and the coordination and the support by all of the 
participants in NNBIS. 

Thank you, 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Admiral. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Stewart appears on p. 178.1 
Mr. Rangel. Mr. Carter, we haven't received any prepared testi- 
mony from you. f f 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for that inconvenience, 
ritty copies of my statement were submitted. However, they have 
been misplaced. 

I gave the one copy I brought to this gentleman here [indicating], 
that^' ^^^^^* ^ assume the reporter will be using 

That's no problem, Mr. Carter, we are glad that you are person- 
ally here because we do have a deep concern over our borders and 
the narcotics law enforcements over the borders, and we didn't 
even think you'd show up. 

So, tell us what you're doing and how we can be helpful. 
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TESTIMONY OF J. WILLIAM CARTER, DEPUTY REGIONAL CHIEF, 
BORDER I»ATROL. SOUTHERN REGION. DALLAS, TX 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I'm 
very pleased to be here today to testify at this hearing on the traf- 
ficking and drug abuse problems plaguing the Texas-Mexican 
border. , , . 

I would like to submit, for the record, a prmted copy of my state- 
ment and summarize to you orally today the key points of my 
statement. 

Mr. Rangel. Without objection, Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Carter. Thank you, sir. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service is an agency of the 
Department of Justice and is responsible for administering and en- 
forcing the immigration and nationality laws of the United States. 
We have two basic functions: 

No. 1, to insure that all persons entering into or remaining in 
the United States are entitled to do so under law; and 

No. 2, to provide public services in the form of processing various 
applications for admission, petitions for naturalization, and similar 
other benefits under the immigration and nationality laws. 

While the Immigration and Naturalization Service has never 
been authorized by statute to enforce Federal drug laws, we do en- 
counter drug smugglers incidental to the performance of our duties 
regarding the entry of aliens into the United States. This is evi- 
denced by the 1,516 narcotics seizures valued at $35,560,963 haying 
been made by the Immigration and Naturalization Service along 
the Texas-Mexican border over the past 3 years. 

In fiscal year 1981, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
was responsible for 624 narcotic seizures along the Texas-Mexican 
border. The value of those seizures was $7,697,434. A total of 82 de- 
portable aliens were involved in the smuggling of narcotics during 
that same period of time. , , . 

In fiscal year 1982, 118 deportable aliens were involved in the 
smuggling of narcotics along the Texas-Mexican border. During 
this same period of time, 500 narcotics seizures were made valued 

at $9,994,373. . . ^ v. tmc i fu 

In fiscal year 1983, the value of narcotics seized by INS along the 
Texas-Mexican border was $17,869,145. 

Drug traffic trends along the Texas-Mexican border over the past 
3 years include the smuggling of drugs across the U.S./Mexican 
border principally by vehicles through U.S. ports of entry and, to a 
lesser extent, by pedestrians crossing illegally between ports of 
entry. A significant amount of cocaine has been intercepted, both 
east and west bound across the United States, at Border Patrol 
traffic checkpoints, the smugglers in most cases being Colombians. 

In October of 1983, Border Patrol agents of the Sierra Blanca, 
TX, traffic checkpoint intercepted two Colombians in possession of 
13 pounds of cocaine valued at $418,000. Between the months of 
April through October 1983, agents assigned to the El Paso Border 
Patrol sector were responsible for seizing a total of 45 pounds of 
cocaine with a street value in excess of $10 million. 

It is widely acknowledged that large numbers of illegal aliens are 
successfully evading apprehension by Border Patrol and other INS 
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officers. The administration supports a three-pronged solution to 
this problem. This approach, which was recommended by the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy, includes enhanced 
border enforcement penalties for employers who hire illegal aliens 
and legalization of certain aliens who have been here for a speci- 
fied length of time. 

The administration has not identified a specific level of resources 
appropriate for border control. We are, however, optimistic that 
ioo/"^"!^^'^^^^"'^ reform legislation will come to a vote in early 
1984 and that suitable funding will be requested upon passage of 
that legislation. f f ^ 

Cooperation between INS and other agencies and between INS 
and State and local law enforcement entities is excellent. 

INS cooperates with DEA and Customs in the El Paso Intelli- 
gence Center [EPIC], which maintains indices of alien smuggling, 
fraudulent documents utilized by illegal entrants and private air- 
craft arriving from overseas. While having primary responsibility 
for the smuggling of aliens, INS has found that the mixing of drugs 
and people is the norm, even in the case of small smuggling oper- 
ations. OO b f 

Whether it is our Border Patrol agents on the ground, inspectors 
at the ports of entry, or aircraft operational surveillance, we rou- 
tinely receive support from EPIC and the other agencies, and, in 
return, provide information and assistance to them in our day-to- 
day operations. 

Cooperation with State and local enforcement agencies is the 
best It has been in many, many years. A directive issued by the At- 
torney General in the previous administration has been interpreted 
in some areas to discourage such cooperation. This was clarified 
last year, and we have experienced a healthy responsiveness to our 
gS^^^^ for assistance and initiatives for cooperation against smug- 
It should be noted that the administration has not identified a 
specific need which would enable INS to be effective in apprehend- 
ing drug smugglers. However, through enhanced border enforce- 
ment, our mere presence would insure greater control of the 
border, consequently resulting in the detection and apprehension of 
larger numbers of suspected drug smugglers. 

'^tecf ^^^^ °^ National Narcotics Border Interdiction System 
on INS has been of a positive nature. As a result of NNBIS, a 
better flow of information between agencies now exists. Working 
relationships between Federal and State agencies, as well as effec- 
tive coordination of intelligence data, is a direct result of NNBIS. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Carter appears on p. 192.] 

Mr Rangel. Let me thank you, Mr. Carter, and thank the entire 
panel tor what appears to be some very positive testimony. 

And, certainly, we are impressed with the dedication that you 
frontline units have had in combating what we all recognize to be 
an mternational problem. 

I gather from all of the testimony that you are pleased with the 
increase that the administration and the Congress has provided, as 
It relates to law enforcement, and I think, notwithstanding the na- 
tional coordmation of the effort, that all of the particular units 
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have enjoyed an increase in moneys and staff and equipment to 
fight this problem. . , ^, ^ 

I'm particularly impressed with the testimony relatmg to the 
amount of local and State cooperation with law enforcement offi- 
cers, and I hope that some of you will be able to remam until after 

they testify. , r , j 

In addition to that, I'm impressed, as I always am impressed, 
with the amount of cooperation that we're getting from the Mexi- 
can authorities, as well as, in our travels, with all of the drug-pro- 
ducing countries. It appears as though we are receiving the maxi- 
mum amount of cooperation. 

Having said all of that, we're under the impression that there is 
little or no inspection of vehicles crossing the border, that, as a 
practical matter, that you shouldn't expect anything to be happen- 
ing, especially with the individual experiences that we have on the 
Brownsville, TX border. , 

We also hear that there are known drug traffickers on both sides 
of the border that, because of lack of operative agents, we don t 
have any DEA agents in Mexico, do we? 

Mr. Hambrick. Yes, sir, we do. We do have quantities, not as 
large, but we still have approximately 35 agents. 

Mr. Rangel. But we do know who some of the big violators are 
on both sides of the border. 

And notwithstanding the increase in effort, cooperation, and 
moneys, our constituents should expect a larger amount of Mexi- 
can heroin coming into the United States. And certainly, with all 
of the great work that's being done by the task force in Florida, I 
think the facts have shown that there's been an increase, and, 
again, Mr. Hambrick went out of his way, and we will, too, to say 
that we can identify it as being the same drugs that would have 
gone into the Florida area. But for those of us who have constitu- 
ents, the question still is outstanding: Should we expect a sharp in- 
crease to compensate for the decrease in the Eloridian area and the 
eastern seaboard and in Texas? n , . 

Now, Mr. Kelly says that is not a question of throwing money at 
the problem. We agree, so we're not going back and asking for 

more money. r ^.l u 

But somehow, we're going to have to come away from these hear- 
ings in trying to find out how long is it going to take. Admiral, for 
us to see some of the positive effects of these new techniques that 
we're coming up with, and is it realistic enough to testify that we 
can ever expect drugs from being stopped from crossing the border, 
that is, as relates to the Texas-Mexican part of the border? 

Now, I've seen it on the maps. I've seen it by air. And I ve seen it 
personally. And I know it sounds un-American to say that you ve 
given up on it, but I don't see how effectively we should try to ex- 
plain to the American people that we are doing anything at all on 
that borderline. , , t 

Let's start that question off, Mr. Hambrick, with you. Is there 
any testimony that you can give to allow this committee to believe 
that as it relates just to the borderline that we should expect any 
decrease in the amount of drugs that are coming across that 
border? 
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Mr. Hambrick. I wish I could give you a very positive answer, 
Mr. Chairman, and I don't have a positive answer at the moment. I 
do see some signs that are somewhat encouraging that we haven't 
had in the past. 

You spoke of the heroin availability. I think that if we look back 
at the previous Mexican administration, we saw a laxity in their 
program on the poppy eradication, I think we began to see an in- 
crease, a slow increase, in the availability of opium in Mexico. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, Fm going to Mexico this evening for dinner, 
so I want to take a little risk in my statement, but I don't recall, in 
the last 4 years, anyone ever telling the Congress that they were 
not getting cooperation in the past from the Mexican Government. 
All Tve been hearing is about this new cooperation we're getting 
from the new Mexican administration. 

I've been in the Congress now for 14 years, and no one has ever 
said that we're not getting the maximum amount of cooperation 
from the Mexican authorities, which means, you know, that maybe 
the next Mexican administration is going to do better than this 
one. 

But that's not the point. My point is that: What positive evidence 
can you give us based on the Border Patrol or interdiction or any- 
thing that's come up new, that we should expect a decrease in the 
amount of drugs crossing that border? 

Mr. Hambrick. As I mentioned a while ago, Mr. Chairman, I 
think the things that we're the most hopeful of, and let me speak 
to the Mexican side for a moment, is, one, the new attitude by the 
new administration. We've seen very strong evidence that they are, 
again, spraying. We're being allowed to verify that spraying. To 
me, that's a big plus. 

Mr. Rangel. You're talking about eradication. That's a good 
point. I have no problem with it. 

But as relates to that border, forget it, right? 

Mr. Hambrick. No, sir, I'm not willing to say that, yet. We've 
seen the Mexican Government change the comandantes of the 
Mexican Federal police. Both the Federal, State, and local are be- 
ginning to have a pretty good, open enforcement relationship at 
the moment. 

We have seen them become active with information that we've 
given them that we didn't see before. 

I can't tell yov that this is going to be the panacea but we're be- 
ginning to see a change in attitude, as it relates to drugs and as it 
relates to 

Mr. Rangel. I can't argue, Mr. Hambrick, with those objective 
evaluations. I'm just— to go to the extreme, I'm saying that if 
anyone gets arrested for bringing across the border, it's my opinion 
that he or she wants to get arrested. And that's as drastic as— I 
mean, that's what I'm saying. 

Mr, Kelly. Well, I hope fm going to be called on next, Mr. Con- 
gressman> because you just wounded me very severely. I heard you 
say that we didn't give much attention to the inspection of motor 
vehicles crossing the border, and I certainly can't wait to express 
myself to that remark. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, please. 
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Mr. Kku.y. Fiivst of all, I have to tell you how very difficult this 
problem is. It's what we call a primary inspection. 

Now, the first crossings and other crossings cross the contiguous 
border impact tremendously on the economy of the U.S. citizens 
that live on those border areas. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Kelly, if you tell me that there s good reason 
why there's no enforcement, I m not going to argue with you. 

Mr. Kelly. No, no. If you could allow me, sir, I will get to the 
point. 

Mr. Rangel. Sure. 

Mr. Kelly. I want to tell you that this is a difficult accomplish- 
ment to do two things at once, OK? And that's expedite traffic to 
help our economy cross those border crossing points and still do a 
highly professional job of inspection. And I propose that we do 
both. 

But I've given a lot of attention to this problem. We make a lot 
of narcotics seizures from motor vehicles. Recently, we made a cull 
seizure of 45 pounds of heroin out of a motor vehicle in Browns- 
ville, TX. Extremely significant procedure across our routine proc- 
essing. 

Now, we have to function with facilities that are outmoded down 
there for a variety of reasons, and we can only man so many cross- 
ing points. So, we re limited. ti-j i 

So, just today, we're starting a test in Brownsville and in Hidalgo 
of a new system of roving primary inspection that was very suc- 
cessfully tested at Laredo in the last 2 weeks. 

And this is in addition to our normal primary processing. We are 
putting out roving inspectors in front of the primary processing 
booth that are highly trained in profiling techniques and are 
taking out from the normal traffic and putting aside for secondary 
inspection those cars with a high potential for narcotics smuggling. 

We made significant seizures in the Laredo test, and we are run- 
ning that test in Hidalgo and Brownsville, as I said, in these 2 

Now, I am telling you that we run a highly professional organi- 
zation in our primary screening of motor vehicles along the Mexi- 
can border. . 17 i 

In addition to roving patrols, I told you about Operation c-agles, 
and this is where we are now getting tipped off on vehicles to select 
out in the primary examination process from our Mexican counter- 
parts across the border from us. 

So, we're doing a lot in that area. An awful lot. While simulta- 
neously helping the economy down there by facilitating those 
motor vehicles across. 

And I'll be glad to take you, or anybody else on this committee, 
to any border crossing point we have and show ycu the profession- 
alism that we have down there, our customs inspectors and our 
counterparts in INS. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, to tell you the truth, I didnt even recognize 
that you were there. It seems to me that 

Mr. Kelly. I'm glad to correct the record, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Yes. The inquiries are made by the Mexican side of 
the border. 

Mr. Kelly. What inquiries are those? 
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.1.^,^; Rangkl. As to whether or not you're bringing anything into 
the United States. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, the Mexican inquiries do not matter. 

We conduct ourselves, I think, in a more sophisticated way than 
just asking every car: What are you bringing in? We use an intelli- 
gence technique and profiling techniques. 

Mr. Rangel, Well, I know, but 

Mr. Kelly. You know, a customs inspector standing at our 
border in order to get that traffic into the United States has about 
o to lo seconds to make that initial interview. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, you 

Mr. Kelly. Don't interrupt me, sir. 

We cannot, we cannot depend on that alone to make smuggling 
interdictions. We have to be more sophisticated. We have to do a 
lot of things on a training basis and a profiling basis, and that is 
what we re doing. 

*u^f V^^ might appear to you that you're being expedited across 
that border with no attention anytime you personally come across 
there, but I can assure you that is just not so. 

Mr. Rangel. All right, Mr. Kelly. And I wish you wouldn't get 
emotional about it. We're only trying to exchange observations, 
and you re concentrating on areas which are crossing points. 

Now, we're talking about a thousand miles of border between 
Mexico and 

Mr. Gilman. Two thousand miles, I think, would be closer 

Mr. Rangel. Well, it's over a thousand miles of border, and 
, you re satisfied that Customs is doing an effective job in monitoring 
that border. ^ 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I think your answer speaks for itself, Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Carter, do you join with Mr. Kelly's observa- 
tions about our ability to stop drugs from crossing the border? 

Mr. Carter. The Immigration and Naturalization Service is very, 
very enthusiastic about the function and the role we play at the 
port.'- of entry. We work very closely with Customs, and even 
though our primary responsibility is the— is people, not drugs, we 
will enthusiastically inspect vehicles and individuals. And in the 
course of our inspection, if we intercept narcotics, we, of course, 
turn them over to the U.S. Customs Service at the ports of entry. 

We do everything within our power and the resources that are 
made available to us to do the best that we possibly can 

Mr. Rangel. That answer I can understand. 

Mr. Carter. We are not, we are not doing what we have— we are 
doing what we can do with what we've got. We are not eettine the 
job done. ^ ^ 

Mr. Rangel. Well, Mr. Carter, that's why we're here. We're not 
here to be critical. We're here to give assistance, to find out where 
we can be of help. 

Of course, where we find people just enthusiastically reporting 
the great success they're having, it's very difficult for the Congress 
to respond. 

Mr. Gilman. 
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Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for taking time out of your busy 
schedules for giving us the benefit of your views. And please bear 
in mind that we're here to work with you to try to find a more ef- 
fective way to do your job. 

And I think what Mr. Carter just said that we re domg the best 
we can with what we've got focuses attention on what we're trying 
to find out. What do you need to do a better job? 

You've all talked very glowingly about what you re mdividually 
doing in your own agencies, and you're working in good cooperative 
spirit. And, yet, we find we're increasing in heroin trafficking, we 
find cocaine is going up, we find the purity levels are high, we find 
there's a greater number of arrests and seizures. And it s not 
making any dent on the problem confronting our Nation. We're not 
making a substantial dent. 

And what we're here to find out is what we can do to close down 
this operation or to reduce it substantially. And while you're work- 
ing in every direction, apparently, we have not evolved, yet, an ef- 
fective method for making a substantial reduction of narcotics traf- 
ficking across these borders. 

Now, let me just address a couple of things, individually. 

Now, we've talked— a number of you have talked about this coop- 
erative effort in meeting together. When was the last that you all 
got together and worked out a strategy for this region? Any of you. 
That question's to the panel. 

Mr. Hedges. On Federal agencies, Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Oilman. Yes, Federal agencies. 

Mr. Hedges. We, in Houston, office together. They re together 8, 
10, 12 hours a day, every day. . 

Mr. Oilman. I don't mean just being together in your office. 
When did you meet with Mr. Kelly and Admiral Stewart and Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Hambrick? When have you gotten together? You re 
all key people in your various agencies. When have you got togeth- 
er to go over some strategy for this region? , „ . , „ o 

Mr. Hedges. I think our last meeting was— what? About ^ or d 
weeks ago in Houston? , , , . u r 

That was the most recent one. We ve had quite a number ot 

them. 

Mr. Oilman. All of you have been in 

Mr. Hedges. Representatives of all these agencies. Mr. Ham- 
brick, himself. Of course, he's at Houston. It's more difficult for the 
Admiral to come over for routine meetings, but he has a Coast 
Guard commander, who is a full-time member of the drug task 
force who acts as a liaison between the drug task force efforts and 
the NNBIS efforts. , . . o 

Mr. Oilman. Are you chairman of that group that gets together.' 

Mr. Hedges. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Oilman. And how frequently do you meet? 

Mr. Hedges. There's several different groups. The advisory com- 
mittee, and then there is a district coordinating committee. And I 
would say between the two of them, we probably meet every couple 
of months or so, but we're in contact with each other by telephone 
and by our representative,: on a daily basis. 
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Mr. Oilman. Well, I don't mean the day-to-day manner of deal- 
ing with a crisis. I mean, sitting down and seeing where you've 
been and wh^^-e you're going. 

Have you evolved a long-range strategy for this region? 

Mr. Hedges. I believe we have, yes. The 

Sir, are you referring just to the drug task force, or are you re- 
ferring to a narcotics strategy beyond that? 

Mr. Oilman. I'm talking about a strate^ for trying to make a 
major dent in the narcotics trafficking in this area, Mr. Hedges 

Mr. Hedges. I think, Mr. Congressman, that probably the main 
aspect of that is the discussions that we have had, and we've had 
many of them, that there's sort of two sides, there's the kind of 
aspect that the chairman's questions were directed to, that is, an 
interdiction at the border; there's the other of trying to actually 
get into large narcotics trafficking organizations, which, if you can 
break some of those up, you might have an impact. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, how many large narcotics organizations have 
you broken up in the past couple of years down there? 

Mr. Hedges. In the past couple of years? 

Mr. Oilman. Yes. 

, Mr. Hedges. Just in the past few months alone, there's been con- 
victions in the Bushmaster case. And Mr. Hambrick, I think, has in 
his statement some of those statistics on the size of this operation 
That was in San Antonio. 

A large conviction in the Grouper operation out of Miami in 
Beaumont. 

And we've had two major organizations in which indictments 
have been returned, but, of course, the trials have not taken place, 
m the Houston area. 

AH of these were major narcotics trafficking organizations. 

Mr. Oilman. So, you ve had two major convictions, right? Is that 
what you re telling me? And in what period of time? 

Mr. Hedges. The drug task forces in this area, Mr. Oilman, have 
been staffed since August. So, that's only been in the past, what, 
about 4 months. 

Mr. Oilman. What about prior to that? 

Mr. Hedges. I would say, and I would defer to Mr. Hambrick in 

part on this, one of the m^jor organizations 

r}!^^' Gilman. Well, Mr. Hedges, you've been in charge of that 
office for quite a while, haven't you? 
Mr. Hedges. Two and a half years. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, in the 2V2 years, besides these two organiza- 
tions, have there been any other major convictions? 
Mr. Hedges. Certainly. 
Mr. Oilman. Major traffickers? 
Mr. Hedges. Very definitely. 
Mr. Oilman. How many? 

Mr. Hedges. I don't know the precise numbers on that. 
Mr. Oilman. Approximately, Mr. Hedges. 

Mr. Hedges. Five to ten. And we're talking large organizations 
and not just, you know, one boat load or something like that 

Mr. Oilman. Well, this exhibit A that you attached to your testi- 
mony, over what period of time does this chart refer to'' 

Mr. Hedges. That is, I believe, fiscal 1982. 
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Mr. GiLMAN. It s astounding to me to see that you have the larg- 
est number of narcotics cases, or the second largest number of nar- 
cotics cases, in the entire Nation; is that correct? 

Mr. Hedges. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Oilman. And you have four prosecutors working on your 
narcotics cases. 

Mr. Hedges. No. It's considerably more than that, Mr. Oilman. 
There are four in the Houston office in a narcotics unit, aside from 
the drug task force, that 

Mr. Oilman. But they don't work primarily on narcotics, those 
four, from your testimony. 

Mr. Hedges. I would say they probably spend from a third to a 
half their time on narcotics cases. 

Mr. Oilman. And your other people across the other cities don't 
work fulltime on narcotics. 

What would you say you had by way of full-time manpower in 
prosecutors on narcotics? 

Mr, Hedges. Probably, 10. 

Mr. Oilman. Ten full-time people? 

Mr. Hedges. Manhours. Only the seven on the drug task force 
work on it fulltime. The four in the narcotics unit probably spend 
about 50 percent of their time, as I pointed out in my remarks 

Mr. Oilman. Do you feel you are adequately staffed for narcotics 
prosecutions? 

Mr. Hedges. The courts and the jails could not handle more 
cases if we produced more cases, under the current load. What we 
need first are more courts in this area. 

Mr. Oilman. You're not answering my question, Mr. Hedges. 
Forget the courts and the prisons for a moment. That's another 
problem. Someone else will be dealing with that problem. 

With regard to prosecution, do you feel you have an adequate 
staffing for your narcotics case load in this area? 

Mr. Hedges. I suspect Mr. Hambrick could tell you that as many 
prosecutors as we could provide, they could provide with cases for 
these prosecutors. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, then, you're saying that you re understaffed 
with narcotics prosecution; is that correct? 

Mr. Hedges. I am satisfied with the staffing we have at the 
present level to meet the cases that are being brought to us, and I 
think we'd have an infinite size of staff. There are enough cases for 
an infinite number of prosecutors in this area, I regret to say. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, then, what is it? That we stop investigation 
and we stop the court process because of the number of prosecutors 
and that makes you satisfied? Or, do we do it the other way 
around? 

Mr. Hedges. No, sir. I think what we do and what we ve tried to 
do is change the focus of the investigations from the car, individual 
car, coming across the border. We're keeping those at the present 
level. 

Mr. Oilman. What is your backlog at the present time of narcot- 
ics cases? How many are backlogged? 

Mr. Hedges. I don't consider any to be backlogged. 
Mr. Oilman. Well, how many are awaiting prosecution? 
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Mr. Hedges. I think I— the total case load would be, probably, 
700 or 800 in the district as a whole. It may be less than that. 

Mr. Oilman. And what's the oldest case in that 700? 

Mr. Hedges. Well, under the Speedy Trial Act, they can't be very 
old. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, how old are they? 

Mr. Hedges. I doubt there are any narcotics cases that are more 
than— I do not have those statistics. I'm trying to talk off the top of 
my head over a large number of cases. 

Mr. Oilman. Could you provide our committee with that infor- 
mation, Mr. Hedges? 

Mr. Hedges. You would want to know the age of all of the nar- 
cotics cases 

Mr. Oilman. I want to know what your backlog is and what the 
extent of the time is that they have been lingering on the back- 
logged area. 

Mr. Rangel. I 

Mr. Oilman. I would be pleased to yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. I would want to make the record clear, Mr. Hedges, 
that you are not testifying that your prosecutions are based on the 
amount of space that's in the jail or the number of Federal judges 
that are available. 

Mr. Hedges. I have had considerable concern expressed to me by 
the judges on a tremendous— the judges in this district, I believe, 
have the largest case loads of any judges in ..he United States. I 
may stand corrected on that. I don t know what 

Mr. Rangel. I want the record to remain clear, Mr. Hedges, that 
you*re not saying that the people of this area, the citizens of this 
area, should expect the amount of law enforcement or the amount 
of arrests or the amount of indictments, as it relates to narcotics 
cases, to be based on the jail population or the number of judges. 

Mr. Hedges. No, I don't believe we've ever turned down a case 
on that basis, and I don't think we would. 

I think the trial is the only thing that would be, obviously, limit- 
ed on that. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Hedges, do you see a need for any additional 
personnel in your department in order to properly prosecute the 
case load? 

Mr. Hedges. Not at the present time, Mr. Oilman. Thank you. 
Mr. Oilman. To any of you gentlemen, do you see any need for 
additional equipment? 
Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Kelly talked about some outmoded problems. 
Mr. Carter talks about doing the best you can with what you have. 
Mr. Kelly. Yes, I do 

Mr. Oilman. Admiral Stewart. I note in the past there was some 
talk about need for an additional cutter to come up to the kind of 
enforcement that's needed, and there is a need for some additional 
patrol boats. But I didn't hear any of that testimony here, and Tm 
just wondering, is there some reluctance by the agencies to make 
their requests that's needed to do the job that's needed? 

Mr, Kkli.y, Not in my case. 

Mr. Oilman, Have you made a request, Mr. Kelly, to improve 
the 
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Mr. Kelly, I make them all the time, sir. Let me speak to 

Mr. Oilman, In the last budgetary process 

Mr, Kelly. Yes, 

Mr, Oilman [continuing]. Did your office recommend reconstruc- 
tion of these outmoded facilities that you're talking about? 

Mr. Kelly, Certainly, But it's not our budget. Some of these fa- 
cilities are controlled by local authorities, and it's beyond our con- 
trol, 

Mr, Oilman, Well, have you made a request to 

Mr. Kelly, Yes, That's an ongoing process in my office. 
Mr, Oilman, And in this past year in the budgetary request, that 
was denied; is that what you're telling us? 
Mr. Kelly, I can't give 

Mr. Oilman. What sort of o^:tmoded facilities are you working 
with? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, let's take Brownsville. V;e know that Browns- 
ville—if you ever come across the border in Brownsville, it's just 
horrible. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, what is needed there? What would you recom- 
mend? 

Mr, Kelly, What is needed there is a totally new crossing facili- 
ty. 

Mr, Oilman. Have you recommended that? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, I have. But that happens to be a situation that 
is totally within the control of the local authorities down in 
Brownsville, and they have a considerable problem financially with 
that. Now, we're working with them on it. 

Mr. Oilman, Is that State government or local government? 

Mr. Kelly. Local, I believe. Local or county. 

Mr. Oilman, And recommendation has been made to reconstruct 
that? 

Mr, Kelly, Yes. 

Mr. Oilman. Do you need any more personnel or equipment 
along this border? 
Mr, Kelly, Yes, Now 

Mr. Oilman. And have made a recommendation for these things? 
Mr. Kelly. Yes, I have, I would like to ey.plain something about 
that, 

I think what we basically need— I think that we have taken ini- 
tial steps to control the air intrusions and to control sea intrusions, 
I think this problem on narcotics, and what we were speaking 
before, the examination of motor vehicles crossing the border and 
cargo shipments. 

Now, I do not mean to imply that Vm satisfied that we get every- 
thing out of motor vehicle inspections. We do not. I meant ^o imply 
that we're working very hard on that. 

What we need in this particular area is a lot more guarantee. 
We need to be able to come to devices, drug sniffing devices, that 
will be applicable to motor vehicles. Right now we use dogs to do 
that, after our selectivity process. 

It would be— it would give us a quantum job if we could get into 
research and development and come to some drug sniffing 
type ♦ ♦ \ 
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Mr. GiLMAN. Besides the more sophisticated type of equipment 
that's needed, do you have— presently, do you have enough person- 
nel and standard equipment to do the job that you're required to 
do? 

Mr, Kelly. Yes. Let me be specific about that. 
We man every border crossing booth that we have constantly. 
Mr. Oilman. All right. Then, you're satisfied with what you've 
got to do what you have to do. 
Mr. Kelly. Not totally. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, tell me what you want 

Mr, Kelly. I'm trying to, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. Our problem is our time is extremely limited. 

Mr. Kelly. All right. Til try to do it very rapidly. 

I'm certain that we man all our border crossing booths 24 hours 
a day. We don't have room for any more booths. And we have just 
put in GET teams, contraband enforcement teams, that do a lot of 
roving work. I just described to you previously the roving oper- 
ations that we're testing out in front of the booths. 

So, insofar as the facilities will allow, we have the people to exer- 
cise every possibility we have to exercise. And I'm totally satisfied 
with that. 

The moneys that we'd need would be in the R&D area. 

Mr. Oilman. And Admiral Stewart, do you see any need for any 
additional funding for equipment or personnel in order to do a 
better job? 

Admiral Stewart. You asked me one question, sir, and I have 
two hats. So, let me clarify which hat is speaking, if I may. 

As far as the Coast Guard is concerned, no. I think our level of 
resources are adequate. 

At the moment, given the national priorities, the Coast Guard's 
long-range interdiction goal is to make it uneconomical to smuggle 
by sea. And in order to do that, we firmly believe that we should 
have a higher level of coordination between agencies before asking 
for additional resources. 

As far as my NNBIS hat is concerned, yes, I do. And I have 
asked the Vice President. I badly need 

Mr. Oilman. What have you asked for? 

Admiral Stewart, I have asked for some form of radar system 
which will give us some defense against low-flying aircraft that are 
coming into the United States across the Gulf of Mexico. That 
problem is being worked by the Vice President's staff at the 
present time. 

And I have also asked for an increase in the available intelli- 
gence in the gulf region, and that problem is al^K) being worked. 

But those are two very, very important needs, sir, which I have 
already addressed to Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, Admiral Stewart, let me ask you something. 
There was a report that in order to make a major dent that we d 
have to cut down on 70 percent of the trafficking, and you respond- 
ed to that report that in order to meet those needs, you'd noed a 
cutter, and you'd need some patrol boats and additional personnel. 
And, yet, I didn't hear any testimony of that today. 

Admiral Stewart, Sir, if you are referring to Admiral Gracey's 
testimony before you, Mr. Chairman, on the 24th day of May in 
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which the admiral agreed to provide this committee with some ad- 
ditional answers to some questions for the record, I am aware of 
what Admiral Gracey said, and I will defer to the Commandant in 
that regard, sir. He's already on record in that regard. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, do you substantiate that need to do the job 
down here? 

Admiral Stewart. Sir, I always substantiate the needs of the 
Commandant. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Oilman. I guess I should have expected that sort of response. 

Mr. Carter, you're saying that you're doing the best you can with 
what you've got. What do you need to do a better job? 

Mr. Carter. At the present time, as Mr. Kelly indicated, we are 
fully staffed at the points of entry. The Border Patrol stations are 
fully staffed. 

We are trying to get a border-enhancement package at the 
present time. If, in fact, that border-enhancement package is ap- 
proved 

Mr. Oilman. What does that mean? What is a border-enhance- 
ment package? 

Mr. Carter. An additional 1,000 Border Patrol agents and immi- 
gration officers along the Texas-Mexican border. 
Mr. Oilman. One thousand agents. 
Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. And that's what you would need to do the job that's 
needed to reduce trafficking? Or are you talking now about the 
overall illegal alien problem? 

Mr. Carter. The overall illegal alien problem, yes, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. All right. I'm asking you now to concentrate a 
moment on narcotics. What would you need to do a better job in 
regard to narcotics? 

Mr. Carter. Well, sir, with our primary function, as I indicated 
in my testimony, being the apprehension of illegal aliens and the 
apprehension of drug smugglers going hand in hand with that, I 
can only state that if we have these thousand agents that we are 
requesting, we will, at that time, be able to intercept a thousand 
times more drug smugglers than we do now. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, you don't go out on drug smuggling expedi- 
tions, do you? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Oilman. You go out on alien deterrent expeditions. 
Mr. Carter. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Oilman. In every one of those arrests, do you usually find 
some narcotics smuggling? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir, not in every one of those arrests. No, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. Do you go out with some intelligence to arrest po- 
tential narcotics smugglers coming over as aliens? Do you have 
that kind of mission? 

Mr. Carter. There are occasions, yes, sir, when information is 
provided to us that there is a narcotics smuggler who, in fact, is an 
illegal alien. 

Mr. Oilman. There's been a great deal of testimony today. Cus- 
toms, Mr. Kelly talked about the more intelligence effort that they 
are embarked on and how they are expanding their efforts. And 
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the admiral talked about some additional intelligence. YouVe men- 
tioned some intelligence. 

Mr. Hambrick, you used to be in intelligence in DEA, as I recall. 
Isn*t there a great deal of overlapping here and unnecessary ex- 
penditure in overlapping intelligence gathering? 

Mr. Hambrick; Well, today, I think they're beginning to come to- 
gether, Mr. Oilman, 

Mr. Oilman. Beginning to come together. 

Mr. Hambrick. Yes, sir. It may have appeared that way on the 
surface at the beginning, but I think you'll find that the Presi- 
dent s Organized Crime/Drug Control Task Forces have a very nec- 
essary part. They're fully coordinated with NNBIS, NNBIS is now 
coordinated with 

Mr. Oilman. Why do we need separate intelligence gathering 
groups? If NNBIS is doing such a good job, why can't we concen- 
trate all of those funds and make the dollars more effective in one 
intelligence gathering unit? 

Mr. Hambrick. I don't think it's so much the gathering itself of 
the intelligence, Mr. Oilman. I think that's basically gathered by 
the same people that always gather it. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, that's not what Mr. Kelly's saying. He just 
talked about how they had increased their personnel in intelli- 
gence. You folks have people out there in intelligence. I guess, I 
don't know if Border Patrol has any. There's some intelligence 
people out there. 

Why isn't this coordinated in one central group? It seems to me 
intelligence is something that would go right across the entire 
gamut of this operation, and you could have one central group 
doing the job. 

Mr. Hambrick. Well, I feel it does, and I still feel that, basically, 
DEA has the responsibility for ultimately getting all drug intelli- 
gence and insuring that there is a proper dissemination. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Hambrick, allow me to interrupt a moment be- 
cause my time is short. 

Do we need five or six different intelligence gathering groups to 
do the job, or couldn't we do it with one good, centralized, effective 
unit? That's what Tm, essentially, asking you. 

Mr. Hambrick. I think it's appropriate 

Mr. Oilman. It seems to me that 

Mr. Hambrick [continuing]. Being disseminated today, sir. And I 
think the way the information is 

Mr. Oilman. Tm not talking about dissemination now. Tm talk- 
ing about intelligence gathering. 

Mr. Hambrick. No, sir, I don't think you could cut down the 
gathering. I think that you need every individual you can possibly 
get, no matter what agency or what 

Mr. Oilman. Are all of these separate agencies and each one 
having a separate gathering? 

Mr. Hambrick. As a gatherer. I think when we look at intelli- 
gence— I look at intelligence as the person that gets the raw data, 
takes and analyzes that data, and then disseminates the data. I 
think every agent that I have, every customs official, every Immi- 
gration official is a gatherer of intelligence. You have to have a 
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proper reporting of that intelligence. It has to be analyzed. And 
then it needs to be properly disseminated* I think that's where 

Mr> Oilman. Well, Mr. Kelly, when Customs goes down and gath- 
ers the intelligence, where does that go? 

Mr. Kelly. It goes to EPIC right now. 

Mr. Oilman. Straight into EPIC? 

Mr. Kelly. And it goes to our own intelligence operation in 
Washington. 

Mr. Oilman. Ah ha. Now, what is your own intelligence oper- 
ation in Washington? What does that do? 

Mr. Kelly. That's an operation that consists of collating and 
analyzing that 

Mr. Oilman. Well, there you are. You have their collating and 
analyzing. You're collating and analyzing. Border Patrol is collat- 
ing and ana— Isn't there some duplication in all this? 

Mr. Hambrick. There may be some minor duplication, Mr. 
Oilman, but each agency is also looking for a separate matter. Im- 
migration is not just looking for narcotics. They re primarily look- 
ing at the people intelligence that they have. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, gentlemen, I would hope that you might take 
a look at that problem and see if, maybe, the Feds could streamline 
what we're doing, save some money, bring it together in a more co- 
ordinated effort, and stop duplicating all of these services. 

I know my time has run, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for allowing 
me to extend. And I thank you, gentlemen. 

Please bear in mind, gentlemen, we're here to try to find out how 
we can do the job better. We're not trying to play games with each 
other. We welcome your recommendations for trying to streamline 
and use these dollars more effectively. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Maybe I'm missing something. Mr. Hambrick stated 
that there is an increase of drug trafficking in the area. Then Mr. 
Hedges said that there has been an increase in the cases that he is 
finding. 

Next the admiral stated that there has been a reduction in some 
of the narcotics coming in on vessels now. 

Are they flying over? What's happening? We see a decrease in 
one, but an increase in the other. 

Mr. Hambrick. We've seen a change in smuggling trends, Mr. 
Ortiz. In the past, I think we had seen an awful lot of vessel traffic, 
vessel smuggling. They weren't having to secrete it. They were 
smuggling fairly openly coming into Florida or the southern coast 
area. 

Then we saw where they went into the land routes and air 
routes. They were still fairly open. I think that that came out in 
the testimony here today. 

Now, we're beginning to see a reemerging of the sea vessel, but 
with concealment involved^ So, the loads are somewhat smaller to 
allow for that concealment. But we're still getting the loads in by 
sea. It*s more expensive, and they're not allowed to bring as large a 
load in. 

But I think it was pointed out by Mr. Kelly, we have not seen a 
decrease in air traffic or air smuggling. 
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There's two ways to look at that. You can look at the stats and 
say: OK. The stats reflect, to us, a decrease in the number of air 
smugglings that we've encountered. 

To me, the key word is encountered. 

We know that we're fighting a losing battle daily attempting to 
get aircraft up to intercept the smuggling aircraft whose going to 
fly over a predestined location, kick the goods out of the side of the 
airplane, and keep going. Now, we may intercept that aircraft and 
pull it down, but the chances of it having anything left on board 
are very minute. 

Now, it sounds confusing, but it's all still there, 

Mr. Ortiz. Another question, when you have your meetings, are 
only Federal agencies included? In your intelligence gathering and 
dissemination the information that you get from the local level? 

Mr. Hambrick. Yes, we do. In several forms. One is through Mr, 
Hedges' LEG meetings, and the other is through the booklets that 
we automatically send out to disseminate the information that we 
get, as well as the operation on the local level between the DEA 
officials and the State and local officials. 

Mr. Ortiz. I have another question that I would like to ask now. 
Knowing how extensive drug trafficking is and how much money it 
involves, do vou feel that you have enough buy money to conduct 
the buys so that you can build your cases at this point? 

Mr, Hambrick. We could always use more money, Mr. Ortiz, to 
carry out our operation. No, I couldn't tell you that we've got 
enough money. We could always use more because of the sophisti- 
cation of the groups that we're dealing with. 

However, the one thing that we've tried to do to offset that need 
for money, which goes back into the taxing base, is to get with the 
other agencies and start pooling this intelligence that we were 
talking about with Mr, Oilman a while ago, which has resulted, as 
Mr. Hedges said earlier, in four major, good operations that we've 
brought to a successful conclusion in the Texas area that utilize, 
not only Federal, but Federal, State, and local agencies, where 
none of us could have done it independently. None of us had the 
money to do it independently. But by banding together and sharing 
the intelligence and everybody understanding they weren't going to 
lose their part of the case, all four were brought to a successful 
conclusion and involved multistates. 

Mr. Ortiz, Do you have any figures on how much money has 
been seized when you make an arrest? 

Mr. Hambrick. I don't have that for a national level at the 
moment, but it goes into the General Treasury. It doesn't come 
back to the agency. 

Mr. Ortiz. It does not come back to the agency. 

Mr. Hambrick. Not at the Federal level; no, sir. It goes to the 
General Treasury. 

Mr. Ortiz. I'll pass on. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hance. 

Mr. Hance. I have one quick question to Mr, Hedges. On your 
case load, how many of your cases actually go to trial and how 
many are pleading guilty for some type of plea bargaining? 

Mr. Hedges. I think it's a vast, vast majority that plead guilty, 
particularly— it depends on the kind of case that you're talking 
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about. The drug task force cases, which are monstrous cases and a 
great deal is at stake and there's a likelihood of extremely stiff sen- 
tences, you're more likely to go to trial on that kind of case than a 
person who is seized at a border crossing with a relatively small 
amount. 

The Brownsville case load is an enormous one, and the Laredo. A 
vast percentage of those cases result in guilty pleas. 

Mr. Hance. When you're involved in plea bargaining or trying to 
come to an agreement, do you go after evidence that will help you 
in other cases, and are those cases larger or smaller or just any 
kind of case? 

Mr. Hedges. Generally, cases that are larger. 

Mr. Hance. Last night I watched the television program "60 
Minutes." I don't know if you saw, the program or not, but it was 
reported that the U.S. Attorney's Office had given immunity to a 
guy for his testimony, on drug trafficking when he was the kingpin 
of the whole operation. He testified against the mechanic that 
worked on the boat and the man that loaded the boat. They got 10 
or If) years and the kingpin walked away. It was a pretty interest- 
ing story. 

But it made me wonder. I think most prosecutors, if they're 
going to take evidence and use it, try to go after larger fish. 

Is that pretty well the rule? Or, do you just go after whoever you 
can? 

Mr. Hedges. Generally, you try to move up instead of trying to 
move down. 

But I did not see that. I think I was still watching the demise of 
the Dallas Cowboys at the time. It was State tragedy. 

But we do have some situations where there are other cases in- 
volved where that person, as part of his plea bargaining, will give 
you all the people below him, but also as part of his plea bargain- 
ing, may be giving you somebody in another investigation. 

We had a case very similar to that recently. It was not a narcot- 
ics case. It was another kind of case. And the judge, not being 
aware of this other possibility over here, thought we were doing ex- 
actly what you mentioned pleading to get lower people and threw 
out the plea bargain. 

But sometimes, there is something more there than meets the 
eye, and that may have been the case with the '*60 Minutes" pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Hambrick. Mr. Hance, that's very common. If you look at 
the individuafs case and he was that high, the only people he 
could give up were the lower-ups in his organization. But it would 
not be the rule that we would agree to let him just give his own 
operation up. We'd insist that he give somebody else's operation 
up» if he were that high, plus his own operation. 

So, I'm not saying that the show was tainted. I didn't see it. It 
could have left one-half of that out and only said: OK. Yes, in his 
own operation, he gave up so and so and so and so. 

Which, of course, would leave the other missing. 

Mr. Hanck. I understand now. 

One other thing, just an observation. With all the different intel- 
ligence in all the different agencies, and fm sure there is some co- 
ordination, but Vm surprised that you're catching as many people 
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as you do. It seems like that there's just so many people involved 
that there should almost be one or two individuals working full 
time just to coordinate what everybody is doing. 

Mr. Hambrick. We do kind of have a clearing house that, maybe, 
I didn't hit strong enough earlier, in El Paso. We have the El Paso 
intelligence center. 

In that center, it's just, really, Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. It's Coast Guard. It's Immigration. It's Customs. It's FBI. It's 
IRS. It's ATF. And it's the State. Or, the State is able to get infor- 
mation from it. 

It's one, central location where all of the various agencies' data 
bases can be checked with one single phone call into it, which we, 
at the Federal level, use. By the way, NNBIS is also involved with 
EPIC. We at the Federal level use it. The State can make a call, 
and so can the local departments in through the State authorized 
network. 

So, there is a clearing house for all of this intelligence. 

Mr. Hance. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. The committee is glad to have with us the Con- 
gressman from eastern Texas, an outstanding member of this com- 
mittee and a hardworking member, and also a subcommittee chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. So, we welcome and thank Sam 
Hall for being with us this morning. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have the advantage of being a member of the Immigration Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee, as well as a member of this 
committee, and I have heard some testimony here today that is of 
great interest to me. 

Our Immigration Subcommittee made a trip down to the Chula 
Vista, CA area last year— year before last, spent several days 
there, watched the operation of the Customs as they crossed the 
border. Stayed there in a area with the customs official who was 
trying to get a profile on people as they came through, as you said, 
in several seconds of time. 

While I was there, he saw something that aroused his attention, 
and they were directed into a little area. The people that he 
stopped had something in the automobile. So, along that line, even 
though they have a small amount of time to spend with these 
people, they do have an idea of what they're looking for. And they 
can see things that an ordinary person cannot see. 

Now, with reference to Mr. Carter's testimony— or, statement, 
and let me say at the outset, I think every one of you at this table 
need more people, you need more money. Whether you admit it or 
you don't. 

In the immigration area, and it gets back to what Mr. Carter 
said a moment ago, I understand you have about one person every 
13 miles 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir, that's correct. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. To try to take care of the border between 
Texas and Mexico or Mexico and California in that area. 
Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr Hall. Which is an impossibility. I think that you'll admit 
that it's an impossibility to do it. 
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Now, we have, in the committee, attempted to get more people. 
You say you need 1,000 people. We tried to get you 1,200, but both 
adniinistrations, the present administration, and the past adminis- 
tration, would not fund it, to get you down to one person every 4 
miles, which we were told would be a sufficient number of people 
per miles to try to put some control on that border. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. I do agree with that. 

Mr. Hall. Now, you also said a moment ago, or someone said, 
that the border down here is fully staffed. Now, I don't know who 
made that comment. 

When we were down in the lower portion of California, we were 
told by Customs that, first, you were not fully staffed and, second- 
ly, that vou were having people work probably two or three 
straight shifts because you didn't have enough people to fill in. 

Now, is that the situation in the Houston area? 

Mr. Kelly. No, that is not the situation. We have a little ups and 
downs by attrition, but weVe made staff studies, on all of our dis- 
tricts along the border. And we're satisfied with the numbers, and 
we try to keep them fully staffed. 

Now, we might have a little attrition going on, but other than 
that, they're fully staffed. 

Mr. Hall. Well, do you have any occasions where you might 
have one shift of men working two 

Mr. Kelly. No, sir. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. Or three shifts in a row 

Mr. Kelly. No. 

Mr. Hall [continuing]. Because they don't have replacements? 
Mr. Kelly. No, we do not have that situation, 
Mr. Hall. Well, have you ever heard of that existing in Califor- 
nia? 

Mr. Kelly. I sure would hear it in a hurry from my union, and I 
have not. And I would hear it from my supervisors, and I have not. 
I do not believe that situation exists. 

Mr. Hall. Now, another thing, Mr. Carter, you say that the ap 

t>rehension of drugs goes hand in hand with the immigration prob- 
ems. 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hall. Well, are you stating to the committee that the major- 
ity of the immigrants who come here illegally from Mexico are 
bringing drugs with them? 

Mr. Carter. No, sir, I'm not, 

Mr. Hall. Well, would you elaborate and explain to me what you 
mean by that statement? Because we have been told in our other 
committee just the opposite from that statement. 

And the reason Tm bringing it up is not to try to test the credi- 
bility of anyone. I accept the credibility of all of you gentlemen at 
face vahie. 

But we do have some areas where there might be some problems 
that exist that if we know about those problems, we may be in a 
position to help you? 

Now, IVe always had in the back of my mind that a lot of the 
illegal alien traffic coming into this country, after it gets into 
Washington, DC, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and it's 
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all over the country, we know that, that you might have some 
Mafia connection, which we've been told by the people that you 
don't in any large measures. 

But when you say that there is a great amount of drugs hand in 
hand with immigration, I haven't heard that before. I wish you 
would elaborate on that. 

Mr. Carter. Examples being that our Border Patrol traffic 
checkpoints, those that are especially the functional equivalents to 
ports of entry. 

We have a number of cases. As I indicated in my statement, one 
particular case, 43 pounds of — excuse me — 13 pounds of cocaine, 
$418,000. The individuals in possession of those narcotics were Co- 
lombians. 

At the same particular checkpoint, on numerous occasions, the 
individuals in possession of narcotics are also illegal aliens. 

We find not nearly as many individuals entering without inspec- 
tion between the ports of entry being in possession of narcotics. 

Mr. Hall. Well, the narcotics that these people bring over across 
the Rio Grande, that's not any large amount in the sense that 
we're talking about with Mr. Hambrick and those that Mr. Hedges 
has talked about in prosecuting. I would assume that. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Mr. Hall. It's a correct statement. 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir, that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. Hall. All right. Do you believe that if you had an additional 
1,000 men on that border, would that, to any great extent, put a 
dent in narcotics traffic coming into this country? Or would it just 
stop the wetback problem, or, say, hinder it? You're not going to 
stop it, but maybe slow it down. 

Mr. Carter. I don't believe that it would do any more than put a 
dent into the narcotics problem, and it would just damper the — 
slow down the individuals entering the United States without in- 
spection. It would not stop it, no, sir. Not by any means. 

Mr. Hall. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. The committee will just pause for a minute to allow 
the reporter to change the paper. 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. One additional question. When we were in the lower 
California Chula Vista area, because of the— and, Mr. Kelly, this 
might be something that you or Mr. Carter can answer. 

We went out to an area there, and we found, or saw, impounded, 
close to an airport, if I remember correctly, or an airstrip, 150 or 
200 automobiles that had been impounded there for a great 
number of months, and maybe longer than that, years. And they 
told us that they had not been sold, the procedures had not been 
followed to dispose of those automobiles because of the absence of 
personnel. 

Do we have enough people? That's my point. To do a job. 

Mr. Kelly. That type of problem is handled by people on admin- 
istrative staffs. And, first of all, the length of time that a vehicle 
can remain on our hands, sometimes, can lengthen because they 
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have to forfeited, either administratively or through the U.S. attor- 
ney's office in a court of law. 

But following that, it can be forfeited to the Government and 
either sold at auction or we have a new system now where we put 
them together and trade them in and receive, in turn, motor vehi- 
cles that we can use. 

And we have had some problems in that area. And in response to 
a GAO audit of last year, we have, this year, taken some substan- 
tial steps to improve that process. And I think that problem has 
been solved at this particular point. There was a problem before. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Kelly, that may have been an administrative 
problem, but in looking over your testimony, inspectors really have 
line corps responsibility, right? 

Mr. Kklly. Right Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. And as relates to Corpus Christi, in your testimony 
on page 4, you start off in 1980 with four inspectors, went up in 
1981 to six inspectors, and actually have reduced your inspectors to 
five for 19H2, 1983 and 1984; is that correct? 

Mr. Kklly. Tm attempting to reduce to four as soon as somebody 
retires or otherwise leaves. 

Mr. Rangel. You're reducing the inspectors to four. 

Mr. Kklly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. And Mr. Hambrick had testified that it was his 
opinion that Mexican heroin was accounting for 34 percent of the 
heroin coming into the United States, and he also indicated that 
the movement of heroin into the United States has been largely re- 
stricted to the use of vehicles and individual couriers and that this 
remains the case today. 

Mr. Kklly. We don't have a 

Mr. Rangkl. And I take a look at your testimony 

Mr. Kklly. I'd like to explain. We don't handle 

Mr. Rangel. I take a look at your testimony, and it says that 
your unique responsibility is preventing the smuggling and illegal 
entry of narcotics and other co):traband into the United States. 

And then in reviewing the success of that, as relates to what we 
hear in Corpus Christi about where you're looking forward to a re- 
duction in Customs agency, it seems as though 

Mr. Kklly. Well, I 

Mr. Rangkl [continuing]. That in 1980, you seized no heroin. In 
1981, you seized no heroin. In 1982, you seized 1 pound of heroin. 
And in I98:i, you seized 45 pounds of heroin. 

Mr. Kklly. Right. That was in Brownsville, the 45 pounds. 

Let me explain 

Mr. Rangkl. Weil, then, there was really just 5 pounds of heroin 
in Corpus Christi. 
Mr. Kklly. That's correct. 

Mr. Rangkl. So, a total for 1980 to 1983, youVe seized a total of 7 
pounds of heroin. 

Mr. Kklly. That's right. But that doesn't relate to customs in- 
spectors. We also have patrol officers in this vicinity, and I think 
they should be increased, because we're, obviously, not getting 
what we should be getting out of this area. 
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The inspectional force here handles commercial busine^ss impor- 
tations into a particular port. We have approximately 650 vessels 
arrive here per year. 

Mr. Rangkl. Well, how many pounds of heroin— Since you say 
that this is your mandate, to stop it from coming across the border. 
DEA says that this is one of their most serious problems as relates 
to Mexico. You're having a reduction of staff as relates to inspec- 
tors 

Mr. Kelly. Right. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. And feel satisfied that you have ade- 
quate resources 

Mr. Kelly. That's in a commercial area. 

When I talk about the narcotics effort here, we're talking about 
patrol officers. We have eight here. I think we need more. 

Mr. Rangel. You're satisfied that you have 

Mr. Kelly. No, I'm not satisfied. I'm satisfied with the amount of 
personnel that we have here to do our commercial work. To do our 
enforcement work, I'm not satisfied, and I need some more people 
in here. 

Mr. Rangel. I misunderstood you entirely, Mr. Kelly. 
Mr. Oilman. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 
Mr. Rangel. I yield. 

Mr. Oilman. That was specifically what I was addressmg before, 
Mr. Kelly, and you said you thought you had the adequate re- 
sources, except for the outmoded facilities. 

Is there some need for personnel? Is there some need for addi- 
tional personnel? 

Mr Kelly Yes of course. 

Mr! Oilman. Well, please, be frank and tell us. That's what we're 
here for. 

Mr. Kelly. I thought I was doing that. 

Mr. Oilman. What do you recommend by the way of 

Mr. Kelly, I make specific recommendations every year in my 
budget request. 

Mr. Oilman. What have you requested for your region? 

Mr. Kelly, I cannot recall it to mind. I would say it's not in 
excess of 10 percent of our present personnel resources. 

Mr Oilman. That's in all categories, now. 

Mr. Kelly. All categories. 

Mr Oilman. Commercial, noncommercial. 

Mr. Kelly. Right. 

Mr. Oilman. Ten percent additional personnel. 

And will that help you do the job properly? 

Mr, Kelly, Certainly. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you. 

Thank you for yielding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. It gets a little more confusing, but you re saying 
that you have no problem with decreasing your commercial inspec- 
tors in Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Kelly. Right. Now, on the enforcement side, that is differ- 
ent. 

Mr, Rangkl. OK. Now, these figures in your testimony, as re- 
lates to heroin seizures, is that commercial heroin seizures? 
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Mr. Kellv. No. Heroin seizures come under law enforcement 
part of my responsibility. I have a great responsibility in the com- 
mercial area, as well. 

Mr. Rangel. ok. But you're saying that in 5 years— in 4 years, 
that you ve seized 5 pounds of heroin. 

Mr. Kelly. In this area. In Corpus Christi, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Seven pounds in Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. It's not enough. 

Mr. Rangel. And then, you also allege that that's your unique 
responsibility, to prevent the smuggling and illegal entry of narcot- 
ics into the United States. 

Mr. Kelly. Right. 

Mr. Rangel. So, how do I walk away, Mr. Kelly, in saying to the 
noople of Corpus Christi that if you're assuming this as being your 
..nique responsibility protecting the border and that in this very 
area that we re having hearings, you know, you've got a 10-percent 
request for an increase in personnel, but that there's no specific 
things that we can do to improve things? And heck, we seize more 
than 7 pounds on the corner on which I live annually. Of heroin 

What am I not understanding here? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, I understand that we have not been successful 
in seizing heroin in Corpus Christi if, indeed, it is coming in here 
I m not aware that— We don't have any specific intelligence that it 
18. But we're not seizing it. That I know. 

Mr. Rangel. You had a big seizure, I guess, in Brownsville. You 
got 

Mr. Kelly. Forty-five and a half pounds. 

mSi^" t9^^^'^^' ^ P*'""*^ ^rom Brownsville in 

1982. If what you're saying is that there's some question as to 
whether or not it's coming in, you're the professional. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, we know it's coming in, and we, frankly, 
haven t been too successful in intercepting heroin. We've done 
quite well on marijuana and well in cocaine. In heroin, we haven't 
done so well. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I think I started off on the wrong foot with 
you, but I started trying to say that the DEA is saying that most 
d.ugs are coming in with individual couriers and automobiles, and 
that s how they are crossing the border. And somehow, you thought 
I was attacking the professionalism of Customs. 

But what I was trying to say is that if it's coming across that 
way and you have the responsibility to protect the borders, and I 
look, and from your own testimony, from this area, 5 pounds, from 
the Brownsville area, 45 pounds, then something is wrong 

Mr, Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. It may not be the professionalism. 

Mr. Kelly. No, I understand what you're saying. What is wrong 
IS heroin comes across in very small amounts. If it comes on a mer- 
chant vessel, it comes into Corpus Christi. The hiding places on a 
merchant vessel are just thousands upon thousands. It's very diffi- 
cult to search a vessel and find a hiding place for a package of 
heroin or coke could be. 

OK. Now, as I said before, a total interdiction strategy, I think 
we can get a handle on intrusions by air, by the things we're doing 
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after the contraband act was relaxed and getting the Defense De- 
partment resources. 

With the help of the Coast Guard, I think we get a handle on 
what's coming by vessel. 

What we're having great difficulty with is shipments of narcotics 
that come across concealed on vessels or in cargo. And I think the 
ultimate solution to that is technology. 

We, in Customs, do a lot of research and development technology 
to get some machinery to be able to, through chemical analysis, as 
a fight against a container of cargo. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, have you told this to your colleagues 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. And to law enforcement 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, And we have 

Mr. Rangel, Do you have regular meetings with your colleagues 

here in the Coast Guard 

Mr. Kelly. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Rangel [continuing]. And DEA? 

How often do you meet? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, we meet on an ongoing basis. 

Mr. Rangel. I know. But do you have formal meetings 

Mr. Kelly. Sure. 

Mr, Rangel. Is there a strategy that you guys have come up 
with that we can take back and say that, perhaps, we can increase 
our productivity, but the people on the front line believe that this 
is an area that the Congress should concern itself with? Is there a 
strategy for the Texas border narcotics problem that we can take 
back to the Congress? 

Mr. Kelly. The best thing that the Congress can do for us pro- 
vide us some way of rapidly developing new technology that will, 
for lack of a better word, sniff out hard narcotics as it could be ap- 
plied to containers of merchandise and packages and motor vehi- 
cles. 

That's where we could use some help. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you'll yield, do you know 
whether any research is going on now at the present time? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. We have an inhouse R&D department that s 
A^orking hard on this. I would like to see those efforts extended out- 
side the Customs Service even. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, do any of you gentlemen know whether any 
of the other services are engaged in this kind of research or re- 
quested itT 

Mr. Hambrick. We know that we're working with the Customs 
Service in their R&D, one R&D to another, Mr. Oilman, in at- 
tempting to come up with some kind of a sensing device, which is 
drastically needed by both. 

I think that we have not been too successful in what we've tried 
so far. And I think that's what we're trying to bring out. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hedges, we visit other communities throughout 
the United States, and we have found with local authorities that 
the number of actual arrests have been conditioned on the expense 
of a trial. And it's just heartbreaking, as an American, to see the 
American justice system breaking down to that extent. 
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There is no question some of our urban communities that the 
commissioners of prisons dictate to the judges what their probation 
and bail procedures have to be because of lack of space in the jail. 
There is no question that many of the judges have instructed the 
prosecutors as to the number of cases that they can handle because 
of case load. And it's my understanding that a lot of prosecutors 
have then informed local enforcement officers that they just won't 
be able to handle a large number of narcotics cases. 

Now, we've been forced to accept that on the local level, and you 
came pretty close to saying that we are about to have the same 
problem on the Federal level. In other words, you said that case 
load is with the courts, and that's another problem. And let the 
judges and the Federal Bureau of Prisons handle that. 

I don't know whether we'll be hearing from the judiciary branch 
of Government, but I do hope that you'll be able to get some type 
of paper to the committee that will give us a chance to evaluate as 
to whether or not we can expect, either now or sometime in the 
future, that people will just not be arrested because of the inability 
of the judiciary system to process the arrests. 

Mr. Hedc;ks. Can I respond very briefly? 

That hasn't happened, yet, and I certainly hope it doesn't. WeVe 
come pretty close. I have had the marshal call me on two occasions 
10 say we, literally, do not have a single space in a single jail to 
vvhich we have access in the southern district of Texas, 

And rather than just stop making arrests, we scrambled and we 
have come up with something. But it has actually reached that 
point. 

Mi. Ranokl. Well, it should break your heart, as a prosecutor, to 
know that throughout these United States, on the local level, this 
is happening. And this is especially so when the counties have to— 
or the sheriffs have to go out and get elected, and the counties 
have to pay increa.^es in taxes because they Ve had some big narcot- 
ics problems. 

Let me thank you on behalf of all the members of this commit- 
tee. I do hope that you interpret the severity of our questioning as 
just our way of trying to help. Its very difficult for us to return lo 
our constituents and explain how everything is increasing in terms 
of success and how we're appropriating more money and how ev- 
eryone is satisfied with the way things are going, only to find out 
that we also are telling them to expect a bumper crop. 

And we>e not trained in diplomacy, but one thing is clear with 
the Mexican GovMnment. It appears as though they have lesser ar- 
rests now than ever before of narcotics traffickers, but their coop- 
eration with our fffons have increased. 

So, that s — we will have to get people to interpret that for us, 
too. 

liut v/e want you to know that our record will remain open. If 
there w(M'e questions that you wished that we had asked you or be- 
cause we cut back in your testimony, then we want you to know 
tfiat you can send that directly to us in Washington, and it will be 
inserted in the record. 

And I will ask Congressman Ortiz to close out the panel for us. 

Mr. Ortiz. Just one more short question. 
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You were talking about narcotics being big business, big money. 
At what point is IRS being referred to some of these cases? 

Mr. Hedges. A great deal. IRS is a member of the drug task 
force. They are present. In a substantial percentage of those cases, 
IRS has a very major involvement. 

I think, because of the way we're approaching those cases, a lot 
of them are going to be — they're going to end up being tax cases. 
We're going to end up getting some of the major traffickers, not on 
drug charges, but on tax charges. IRS is intimately involved. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. I thank the entire panel. 

We'll break for 5 minutes, and then the next panel will be the 
sheriff of Brownsville, Mr. Rousseau; the sheriff of Corpus Christi; 
the police chief of Corpus Christi; and the chief of police of Browns- 
ville. 

Recess for 5 minutes. 
[Recess.] 

Mr. Rangel. The committee will resume our hearings. 

At this time, we'll hear from our ^ocal law enforcement panel. 

Mr. Rousseau is not with us from Brownsville. 

Mr. Hickey, the sheriff of Corpus Christi. 

Mr. Banner, our chief of police here. 

And Mr. Vega, who is the chief of police of Brownsville. 

As you can see, we're very interested in asking questions and 
trying to find out how we can be helpful. We're here to help and 
not to be critical, even though, unfortunately, sometimes we come 
across that way. 

We have your prepared statements. We hope that you could sum- 
marize them. And even to the point of after we conclude, if there 
are some questions that you wish we had asked, then tirr'* permit- 
ting. I would ask you to give answers to those things thac are not 
covered. 

Suppose we start with Mr. Hickey, right here from Corpus Chris- 
ti. 

TKSTI.MONY OF J AMKS T. HK KKY, MIKKIFF, M KCKS ( OtNTY, 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TX 

Mr. HiCKKY. I think we've heard in the testimony and will hear 
more of the type of testimony we've heard that we do have a very 
serious problem. WeVe been working on it with traditional meth- 
ods for many, many years, and we have not solved the problem. 

And the consensus that Tm able to gather of the various law en- 
forcement administrators of this area and of the recently reactivat- 
ed Cloa.stal Bend Major Crime Task Force is that we are probably 
getting, in confiscation of narcotics, the proverbial tip of the ice- 
berg. Probably, 1 percent, if that. 

And the problems that I find among my fellow officers in this 
area is that they feel that shortages of manpower, equipment, and 
funds; the decreased personnel levels of Federal enforcement agen- 
cies: lack of educational programs in the schools, for instance, to 
forestall entry into drug use; lack of specialized training for narcot- 
ics agents, and othei* operational deficiencies that we usually find 
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in any function that is less than reasonably successful. All of these 
contribute to our problem and are the things which we must over- 
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While I feel that the enforcement effort can and must be devel- 
oped to Its highest potential, it is not alone the answer to the prob- 
lem. *^ 

I think as solutions to it, of course, first of all, that we must feel 
that, while law enforcement is not the total solution, we must 
move forward in that area as if it were. 

And as enforcement solutions, would propose the allocation of 
realistic levels of Federal manpo^^er to those areas that experience 
and are most suitable to extensive infiltration of narcotics, most 
notably, here in this area; assistance at the local level in equip- 
ment funds; cooperation and communications capabilities among 
agencies at all levels, which can best be affected at the Federal 
level. 

As a departure from traditional type enforcements are deter- 
rence efforts. I would say this is in addition to the present criminal 
penalties of fine, imprisonment, confiscation and import taxation. 
Ihere should be imposed on the narcotics dealer a more compre- 
hensive penalty that precludes the possibility of exemption from 
laws due to complication, for example, on the basis of the Govern- 
ment s inability to prove that certain assets were derived from nar- 
cotics profits. 

Now, I first heard of this almost 2 years ago, and I thought that 
this particular concept did not receive the attention it deserved at 
that time. And I feel it should be explored. 

One of the misunderstandings at the time was that we would just 
tax people who were dealing in narcotics and let them go their 
merry vyay. This, of course, was not true. This would be a penalty 
in addition to all of the other penalties. 

This would be that if a seized narcotics inventory were defined as 
ordinary income, because of the known, rapid turnover of the prod- 
uct, then the street value of that inventory could be the basis of a 
tax levy. In other words, the liquidity, the negotiable nature of a 
narcotics substance would make it the equivalent of cash and the 
mere possession would make it taxable as unreported, ordinary 
income. 

A statute could provide for the legal presumption to so define 
narcotics. Where now there are many assets excluded from confis- 
cation, none of them would escape a tax lien issuing from an IRS 
action. The deterrent effects would be considerably more than the 
trafficker now faces as penalties. 

Enforcement, though, as I've said, is not enough, and another ap- 
proach IS needed. 

In viewing the manner in which we arrive at a given place of cir- 
cumstance, can we not also consider the same vehicle for our 
return? The influences which caused the problem of widespread 
narcotics use can be applied in reverse fashion. At least, some can. 

The harmful advice of professionals and other significant figures 
m the sixties and seventies exhorting students to try marijuana, 
for example, can be reversed by persons of today in that category 
who speak the truth about the dangers of narcotics, but more im- 
portantly, who express disapproval of their use. 
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Many who extolled the benefits of drugs earlier have reversed 
their position after ha"ing had the chance to study longitudinally 
the effects of narcotics in the lives of users. But who hears their 
repudiation of their own earlier ignorance? The news media is not 
as attentive to the issue as they were when a forbidden act was 
being advocated by someone who, by virtue of his position, demand- 
ed attention and respect. 

I suggest that we fight fire with fire. That is, that in the same 
way in which Americans were exposed to bad example, bad advice, 
bad lawmaking, bad judicial decisions, wishy-washy sermons from 
the pulpit, leadership lacking in principles and fortitude, impotent 
and uncaring parenting, let them now be exposed to the opposites 
in a most positive way with the only negative expression being our 
extreme disapproval of harmful practices. 

Historically, Americans have measured up to whatever emergen- 
cy endangered their wellbeing. They can measure up to this 
present plague if proper leadership exists, if good example is set 
and encouraged by those whom they trust. 

I suggest it is possible to establish, on a national level, a move- 
ment which would not only make our society aware of the need to 
regain its moral balance, but would also instill in many of those 
whom we trust to lead, the courage to loudly and publicly disap- 
prove of narcotics use. Approval helped to bring on the abuse. May 
not disapproval help end it? . . u • 

I was reminded after the drafting of this statement by talking 
with Lt. Gen. William Maloney of the U.S. Marine Corps, who was 
here recently, who said that they are eliminating many of the 
problems of drug use in the Marine Corps by one aspect, one ele- 
ment, of what was earlier the cause of it, and that is peer pressure 
that individual marines are expressing their disapproval and their 
fellow marines are listening to them. , , . , ,j 

Such a program would be an ambitious undertaking and would 
call for resources not available at the local level in the organiza- 
tional and communication requirements. At the Federal level, 
much more is possible. All that is required to begin is leadership. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Sheriff. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hickey appears on p. 19o.J 
Mr. Rangel. The committee would like to hear from Bill Banner, 
the chief of police of Corpus Christi. 

TKSTIMONY OF WILLIAM C. BANNER. CHIEF OF POLICE, CORPUS 

CHRISTI, TX 

Mr. Bannkr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The issue of drug trafficking and drug abuse today is a multita- 
ceted problem that affects a community in a manner unlike any 
other criminal activity. Drug abuse spans generation gaps, cuts 
across sociological and socioeconomic planes, and touches virtually 
every segment of An^erican society. South Texas and Corpus Chris- 
ti are certainly induced in that segment. 

Intelligence information indicates that, as a result of intensitied 
Federal efforts toward the interdiction of marine and air narcotics 
smuggling in south Florida, there is a probability that an undeter- 
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mined portion of that smuggling activity will be, and is, redirected 
toward other gulf coast areas. 

Furthermore, there are recent indications that connections be- 
tween south Texas and Coastal Bend figures and Florida drug traf- 
fickers and suppliers have been established to a more significant 
degree than in the past. 

The Coastal Bend, because of its flat continental shelf and 
remote stretches of uninhabited beaches, affords smuggling vessels 
a topographical advantage over many other, more populated areas. 

In addition, the rural area adjacent to Corpus Christi consists 
mainly of isolated farm and ranch land that is especially conducive 
to the construction and maintenance of clandestine airstrips. 

Because of the geographical advantages and the minimum num- 
bers of law enforcement personnel to cover this large territory, the 
Corpus Christi and the Coastal Bend area certainly could be consid- 
ered a prime avenue for narcotics smuggling activities. 

Along with being geographically suited for smuggling activities, 
Corpus Christi is also the first major city with an international air- 
port north of the eastern Texas-Mexican border. 

In addition, factors such as having convenient water access, rail 
and trucking facilities being north of the Border Patrol checkpoints 
make it plausible to consider Corpus Christi as an advantageous 
link in the overland distribution routes of illicit narcotics that are 
destined for points farther north. 

As a result, the incidences of trafficking in marijuana, cocaine, 
he roin, and methamphetamine in our city are increasing 

Because of the greater quantities of narcotics, the price of the 
drug is steadily dropping, thereby increasing their availability to a 
greater number of people. 

For example, in 1981, a kilo of cocaine in Corpus Christi was 
priced^ at $75,000. Today, that same kilo can be purchased for 

In addition, the cocaine distributed on the streets of this city last 
year averaged from between 30 and 40 percent in purity, whereas 
recent seizures of the drug have indicated a consistent purity of 
over 80 percent. 

Similar statements can be made about recent heroin and meth- 
amphetamine seizures. 

The enhanced quantity and quality of narcotics can only lead to 
increased trafficking activities in the future. 

Other factors, fuch as, reduction of personnel in the local DEA 
office, make the role of the police in drug enforcement difficult, at 
best. 

As the Federal Government has recently experienced, successful 
narcotics enforcement in any area is costly, requiring vast re- 
sources of manpower and material if that effort is to prevail. Local 
jurisdictions are hardpressed to provide such efforts, especially in 
the face of municipal budget cuts and reduced or canceled Federal 
programs previously in existence that were designed to assist mu- 
nicipalities in law enforcement efforts. 

Adding to the problem is the increasing sophistication of the pop- 
ulation that is using the drugs; for example, the recreational use of 
cocaine by professionals is becoming widespread. And as a result, it 
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has become difficult for police to penetrate the social circles and 
'tS'Xf.'—^^^T^ for Heroin and ~natra^ 

'"HoweilT L"uU aT^'p'oblem may seem, steps are being 
i-i nu^Scfi Thprp further appears to be a new empnasis 

'"t^ ' ^Sfvo'r^t foS drT/ l^sV^ndtarcotics smuggling 
These endeavors to pom""" b problem, but a societal 

wording together will we be able to realize our goal. 

M^r^RANGEL. Thank you. Chief Banner. 
■ fThe prepared statement of Mr. Banner appears on p. UH.] 
Mr Rangei! Chief Vega, Brownsville Police Department. 

TESTIMONY OF ANDY VEGA. CIMEK OF HOUCE. BROWNSVILLE. 

Mr Vkoa. Mr. Chairman, initially, I'd like to thank yo^/^f [^is 

committee for allowing me to be ^ P^^^f J^^^^^.^ras dr^g abS e 
yives me I'n opportunity to present my yews as lar as urug 

^'nTdrTg iranSing is .-.Xe^ro Z, and I will try 

My prepared „'L«^»''\\Vtrrt„^^^^^^^ high points. 

'sUrirrinSX'le-a^y'been stated in previous testi- 

:i%'t'bVci-oVzt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"Itmurrto say. from the standpoint of law enforcement, we do 

have a problem. 
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The figures that I mention in the report arP in«t f • 
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However, the same criteria to determine how these funds are dis- 
tributed to the various regions remain basically the same as they 
were when Law Enforcement Assistance Administration was in 
effect. The funds are distributed on the basis of population density 
and the statistics shown by the uniform crime report on each indi- 
vidual region. 

Of course, we're going to find more people and higher crime fig- 
ures in the metropolitan areas of the State, and I certainly have no 
argument with these areas getting their share of Government as- 
sistance for law enforcement or other criminal justice projects. But 
I must say that they do receive a larger portion of available funds, 
based on the criteria used for distribution. 

However, let me point out, again, that wc on the United States 
and Mexican border do have a unique law enforcement problem. 

I said earlier in my testimony that, although we only number 
about 90,000 people in Brownsville, it has not been taken into con- 
sideration that we have 50,000 tourists during several months of 
any given year. And in addition to that, we have 350,000 people 
across the river. Many come into our community for legitimate 
purposes, and many do not. . 

I must say that Federal, State, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies of the United States-Mexican border are the frontline units 
that are combating the evergrowing narcotics and dangerous drug 
smuggling into this State and into the entire country. 

We must never forget that every ounce of heroin, every kilo of 
marijuana and pound of cocaine that comes through our defense at 
the border will eventually end up being used by some young man 
or woman somewhere in this country. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the law enforcement agencies 
along the border are properly staffed and fully equipped to effec- 
tively address the menace that is so adversely impacting on our 
way of life, 

I, as an individual, propose that we collectively must do four 
things: 

No. 1, Federal financial assistance must be provided to more 
cities in order that communities can develop and implement a good 
narcotics enforcement program. These communities should consid- 
er the formulation of a regional task force, specifically pro- 
grammed to target areas. The other local law enforcement can be 
effective as the officers will have full and complete knowledge of 
the people and the environment they will be working in. When an 
agency has limited resources to do a job, its effectiveness subsides 
accordingly. 

No. 2, Federal agencies must consider assigning sufficient person- 
nel and equipment to the border, instead of the metropolitan areas, 
to increase the effectiveness and substantially reduce the chances 
for narcotics traffickers getting through with their illicit cargo. 
Federal, State, and local agencies— in the same instance, the 
mutual cooperation between Federal, State, and local agencies is a 
must. Without cooperation between law enforcement agencies, we 
stand to lose the war against the narcotics traffickers. 

No. 8, U.S. attorneys and State district attorneys must also be 
provided with additional personnel and financial resources in order 
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for them to vigorously prosecute violators. This will assure arrest 
and timely prosecution of these matters. 

And No. 4, narcotics and drug abuse programs should be devel- 
oped at the elementary level in order that youngsters, at a very 
early age, begin to learn and understand the problem that they 
will be faced with should they, some day, be exposed to this type of 
activity. 

I have provided you with copies of the narcotics enforcement sta- 
tistics in this report for the last 2 years. I feel that the report is 
self-explanatory and provides you with an idea of what we have to 
deal with in our region. 

In closing, I must reemphasize that one solution to our narcotics 
and drug abuse problem is to address it as closely to the source as 
possible. In order to do this, we need the necessary resources to 
carry out this mission. Plain, simple reasoning will dictate that 
keeping narcotics and dangerous drugs out of the country or mini- 
mizing their smuggling will prevent their distribution to our citi- 
zens. 

I» then, ask you to take this matter under consideration. 

We are prepared to do more in narcotics enforcement, but we do 
need assistance. Narcotics and drug abuse in our society affects all 
of us, either directly or indirectly. Federal assistance to the local 
agencies for the purpose of enforcing narcotics laws is simply an- 
other method of appropriating funds for the defense of this coun- 
try's welfare. 

[Chief Vega's prepared statement appears on p. 201.] 

Mr. Rangel. We thank the entire panel, and I assume that most 

of you were here to listen to the Federal panel this morning. 
One of the concerns that we have is the degree of cooperation 

that local enforcement officers and officials have with the Federal 

EPIC. 

Now» Mr. Vega, you went into great detail with some recommen- 
dations that appear to make a lot of sense to me as to what we 
should be doing. 

Have you had the proper vehicle where you could share these 
recommendations with the Federal officials in the area, the law en- 
forcement officials? 

Mr. Vega. Mr. Chairman, I— through the years, we have had ex- 
cellent cooperation with Federal agencies in our area. We have had 
discussions, especially, with the Drug Enforcement Administration 
people in our jurisdiction. And the issues that have been brought 
before this panel today, or this committee, have been discussed 
with them. Possible ideas, solutions such as the ones that I have 
given you, have been discussed at our level. We have discussed 
these issues among local enforcement agencies. 

Sometimes^ the situation comes down to two things: We need the 
resources and manpower, and financial resources are not available. 

Mr. Rangkl. Well, sometimes the questioning from the commit- 
tee appears as though we're trying to get you to say there's a lack 
of cooperation. Vm assuming that there is always this cooperation 
with public officials that have to work together, but what we're 
trying to find out: Is there a systematic coordination of efforts? Is 
there intelligence sharing on the recommendations made? Do you 
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develop strategy, and do you collectively come up with an agenda 
that you can present to the Congress? 

Mr, Vega, Well, in developing intelligence, Mr. Chairman, we 
share it with the Drug Enforcement Administration, and certainly, 
Tm confining my remarks to narcotics traffic here. 

The development of this information, of course, it could be 4 or 5 
or 10 different cases. And the information, as I understand it, is 
carried from Drug Enforcement from our area to their regional di- 
rector, or whatever. And from there, apparently, it does go on to 
Washington. 

Exactly how this thing is handled from there on out, I don't 
really rightly know. 

But we try to work the information that we have, as best as pos- 
sible, certainly with two people or the few people that are avail- 
able. There's nothing much that you can do with it. 

Mr, Rangel. You state in your testimony, and accurately so, that 
this is a war, and what we're trjring to do is see how we can pro- 
vide the resources and the tools to give to those of you that are on 
the front line of this war. 

It's always good and encouraging to hear the great successes that 
weVe having, but if we have cooperation with the Mexican authori- 
ties, if we have cooperation with the local authorities, if we know 
that 30 percent of the heroin coming into the United States is 
coming in from Mexico, we know that most of it is coming by couri- 
ers and by automobiles, and if we knov/ that, we should expect 
more to be coming. 

And, yet, we realize that, at the crossing, because of Brownsville 
and the Mexican town where there's a joint economy, where 
there's a necessity of getting back across that border, there's very 
little that's being done. 

And I'm not saying that I have any answers to that but to be- 
lieve that we have effective border monitoring, as relates to narcot- 
ics drugs, would be an understatement, wouldn't it. Chief Vega? 

Mr, Vega. I would say that the amount of seizures and amount 
of arrests that are being made are very minimal as compared to 
what is coming through. 

And in further answering your question, my suggestion would be 
to increase the number of Federal officers that we currently have 
in our area and, by the same token, provide assistance to local 
agencies to increase our personnel, our resources, equipment, and 
funding in order to be able to mutually. Federal, State, and local 
agencies, combine their efforts and create a two- or three-pronged 
attack into this problem. 

By this, I mean you need to get at the street pusher. You need to 
get at the intermediary. You need to get at the top level individ- 
uals that are funding the narcotics traffic, 

Mr, Rangel. But you don't find the Federal presence of law en- 
forcement on your streets in Brownsville; do you? 

Mr. Vega. Not to my knowledge, 

Mr, Rangel, And you're saying that notwithstanding the Federal 
effort that you don't have the resources with your limited police 
department to do an effective job in terms of narcotics investiga- 
tions and indictments. 
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Mr. Vega. We're doing the best we can under the circumstances. 
But what I consider effective 

Mr. Rangel. But you have a problem, and you've gone out of 
your way to point out that being a border town, your problems are 
increased. They're unique. You're right there, and everyone knows 
it s coming from a different country. You're not growing opium in 
Brownsville. It comes from the other side of the border. 

Mr. Vega. That's correct. 

Mr. Rangel. So, what we're hoping is that somehow your forces 
can get together and tell us the degree of cooperation you're having 
with the Federal Government and where you think the Federal 
Government can be more effective with the resources so that you 
can do a better job. 

And I might ask whether Congressman Ortiz will be willing, on 
behalf of this committee, to have — not a hearings but a conference 
with the local enforcement officials right here in this area^ in the 
border area, to get together to eliminate this whose-on-which-side- 
of-the-table exchange and see what ideas you can come up with, 
what recommendations you've made to the Federal authorities, 
what have been accepted, and what have been rejected, and for 
what reasons, so that no matter which constituency we go back to 
that we can feel that government, whether it's local. State, or Fed- 
eral, at least has tried to coordinate their efforts here. 

I know youVe talked about a lot of cooperation, but I don't know 
what strategy has come out of it as relates to the police chief, and 
the sheriffs, and the Customs, and DEA, and whether or not all of 
those taxpayers dollars are coming up with a comprehensive border 
program. 

And that s what we hope that can come out of this. 
Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome our local law enforcement people here today 
and to thank you for the good testimony. 

I was particularly interested in a couple of comments that Sher- 
iff Hickey made. 

I note that you were talking about a reactivation of the Coastal 
Bend Major Crimes Task Force. Is that something that's been in 
existence for a while in the past? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir, it was. I think it was originally started in 
about 1979 or 1980, perhaps even before that, by Sheriff Ortiz, now 
Congressman Ortiz. 

It drew together some nine counties, I believe, at that time. 

Mr. Gilman. And has that been functioning^ over that period of 
time? 

Mr. Hickey. No; it has not. It somehow broke down over time. 
We have, not only got it started again, but it has grown to 13, and 
we hope it will go to 15, counties or more before we're finished. 

Mr. Gilman. And you're trying to work out some regional ap- 
proaches, I take it, to the problem. 

Mr. HicKKY. Yes. 

Mr. Gilman. And sharing of capability? 

Mr. HicKKY. Sharing of capability and, you know, the resources 
that are available, which are few. Really, we do have manpower 
that\s given us that capability. We do not have funds. And this 
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would be one of the things that we would hope to receive some 
help. In the area of funding, as well as training. 

And we will have a sharing of personnel where we can have un- 
dercover personnel brought in that we can trade out in the various 
areas, various counties, 

Mr. Oilman. Certainly sounds like a worthwhile undertaking. 

Let me ask you: What sort of cooperation are you receiving from 
the Federal enforcement agencies in this region? And I address 
that to all of you. 

Mr. HiCKEY, I can speak for my department in this respect, and 
that is that we have always received help from DEA, for instance, 
which was principally charged with investigation of narcotics, and 
that we've never had any problem there. 

I understand that, perhaps, there is a problem generally, and I 
think that that stems from, for instance DEA's inability to always, 
in every case, trust local law enforcement. They have, just as we 
have all found out, that not in every jurisdiction can you, at any 
given time, totally trust all of those agents that you are working 
with, perhaps because they are loose lipped or whatever. 

And I think that wherever we have found the^" there is not coop- 
eration with Federal agencies, it stems from that. I think that can 
be corrected by proper training, and I think that that training 
needs to come from UEA. And this is another thing that we would 
ask for. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Vega and Mr. Banner, how do you feel about 
the cooperation with your Federal law enforcement agencies? 

Mr. Banner. Our agency has always had very close cooperation 
with DEA. We have not had contact with the drug task force in 
Houston to this point. 

Mr. Oilman. They haven't contacted you at all? 

Mr. Banner. To my knowledge, we have not been contacted, 
other than informational information sent to us relative to its for- 
mation in the area, but we've had no personal contact, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Oilman. How long has that task force been in operation 
now? 

Mr. Banner. I heard since May. Didn't somebody say this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Oilman. Has the task force been in touch with you, Mr. 
Vega? 
Mr. Vega. No, sir. 
Mr. Oilman. And Mr. Hickey. 
Mr. HicKEY. No, sir. 

Mr. Banner. We work very closely with DEA, as I stated. DEA 
has had a cutback of personnel, it's my understanding. We've only 
got four people here, I believe, now, a cutback from eight a couple 
of years ago. That concerns us. 

A substantial portion of DEA's manpower time is spent on check- 
point cases* which gives them very little overlay to work with us. 
But they do work very closely with us and very cooperatively, 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Vega, how has your response been with the 
Federal agencies? Are they working with you at all? 

Mr. Vega. Yes, sir; in the area of drug trafficking, of course, it's 
Drug Enforcement Administration, and they have. Since we've had 
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the Organized Crime Task Force in operation over 10 years now, 
the cooperation has been very, very good. 

WeVe also had good cooperation with the Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms Division and, of course, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, 

And as far as cooperation in that order, we've had it real good, 
and I don't have anything to say about that. 

We have not had any contact with the drug task force, and 
maybe they have their own priorities. Maybe they're working on 
something. But to this point, we have not. 

Mr. GiLMAN. Is your major crimes task force that you fellows 
formed yourselves had an opportunity to meet with the Federal 
people? Have they expressed any interest in meeting with you? 
Have there been any meetings? 

Mr. Banner. There have been no communications with them, as 
far as I know. 

Mr. HiCKEY. Well, we have had, from the local agents, you know, 
with DEA, with Customs, Navy intelligence. WeVe had them all 
present. And they have 

Mr. Oilman. You Ve invited them to come to your meetings. 

Mr. HiCKEY. Yes. 

Mr. Oilman. Have they invited you to come to any of their meet- 
ings on policy? Have they consulted with you on policy or strategy 
at all? 

Mr. HiCKEY. No; not formally. At times, on a casual basis; yes. 
But not formally, that I can recall. 

I think, perhaps, as we're getting this thing kicked off, they're 
relying on these meetings to do that for them for exchange of 
ideas. 

Mr. Vega. Td like to qualify what I just said while ago. The drug 
task force had a representative to come down to Brownsville, and 
they met with a number of agencies down there simply to explain 
to them that they were in operation. It's been several months ago. 

But my answer to your question was whether they have contact- 
ed me in any particular given case, no. 

Mr. Oilman. Or asked your advice or your best judgment in how 
best to address some of these problems. There's been no consulta- 
tion of that nature. 

Tm interested, too. Sheriff Hickey, in your suggestion about a tax 
levy on seized inventory. That sounds like a very interesting propo- 
sition. I think it's something our committee might want to look 
into, particularly since our chairman sits on Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and is in charge of taxes. And Congressman Hall is also, I 
think, part of that endeavor— I mean. Congressman Hance. I think 
we might want to take a look at some of those ideas. 

As you know, we're engaged in some legislation at the present 
time with regard to forfeiture of all assets, including a home, of a 
narcotics trafficker. But I don't know if that includes the inventory 
or not. And it sounds like, certainly, a worthwhile proposal to look 
at further. 

What sort of assistance is your task force getting at State level? 
Are they providing any assistance to you? 
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Mr. HicKKY. We do have, of course, the department of public 
safety. The department of public safety is involved in this and has 
always given support. We work a number of cases with them. 

But as far as— well, in fact, there has even been— in some of our 
cases this year in my department, there have been funds available 
that have helped us. 

And, in fact, we made the largest heroin buy that we have made 
in my department. Not by the police department, my department. 
It's been this year, which was over 7 ounces. And that was with 
assistance from the department of public safety. 

Mr. Oilman. Has the safety department provided any funds to 
your local agencies? 

Mr. HicKEY. No, they haven't. Not to mine. 

Mr. Oilman. I'm reading some testimony here from the Texas 
Governor's office, and he's going to be testifying a little later in the 
hearing, and he winds it up saying: 

Development of strategies and techniques to control drug smuggling and traffick- 
inR in Texas, especially in the Texas gulf coast, where large percentage of controlled 
substances enter the State, is a major concern of Governor White and hia adminis- 
tration Funds available to the criminal justice division will continue to be priori- 
tized to give maximum support to law enforcement agencies dedicated to the control 
of drug smuggling. 

Has any of that funding come down? 

Mr. Banner. We have been supported through the block grant 
program, and our organized crime control unit and our narcotics 
task force unit. That support has been diminishing for the past 
couple or 3 years, but we have been consistently supported with 
some monies in those categories. 

Mr. Oilman. Some support, but going downhill. 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vega. Yes. , .,, j 

Mr. Oilman. Despite the fact that trafficking is going uphill and 

accelerating; is that correct? In all of your areas, are you finding 

narcotics use and trafficking increasing? 
Mr. HicKEY. Yes. 

Mr. Banner. We believe it's on the increase. 
Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rangel. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Vega, you might be able to shed some light if you 
have the statistics. How many violations or crimes are committed 
by people from Mexico who come into the Brownsville area? 

Mr. Vega. Congressman, I don't have the, you know, the given 
statistics from the uniform crime report, as such, because we don t 
categorize them as being illegal aliens br whatever. 

My estimation is that, for example, taking one particular offense, 
burglary, I can go as high as 40 percent of all the burglaries that 
are committed, are committed by illegal aliens. 

Mr. Ortiz. Forty percent. 

Mr. Vega. Yes, sir. , 
Mr. Ortiz. At this point, you are fighting an international prob- 
lem with local police officers and with local funds. Is that it? 

Mr. Vkga. This is what it amounts to, really. The situation 
where we're having to deal with people coming in from Mexico 
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with local funding and, certainly, you develop priorities as to what 
needs to be addressed first. 

One 9f our major problems right now is burglaries, and we have 
complammg witnesses in these matters. Certainly, you have to ad- 
dress that, primarily. 

When you look into the situation of narcotics trafficking, and of 
course, you have two^ people agreeing to commit a crime in a situa- 
tion where you don t have a witness. And it is a much, much 
harder case to develop. 

So, what I'm saying is that we have to prioritize as to what we 
are going to address first. And certainly, this is a problem because 
we re having people coming in from Mexico. And I'm not saying 
that they are the ones to blame for our entire problems, but cer- 
tainly, that IS a contributing factor, right there. 

Mr. Ortiz. Let me ask you another question now. Do you have a 
task force in Brownsville or Cameron County. If so, who is assigned 
to It and how does it work? 

Mr. Vega. Our crime task force was originally composed of addi- 
tional police officers of Cameron County, the city of Harlingen, and 
the city of Brownsville. At that time, we had about six officers as- 
signed to it. 

Since that time, the city of Harlingen has pulled out of the task 
force. The district attorneys office has also pulled out of the task 
force because of unavailability of funds for that purpose. 

So, consequently, the only ones who are operating the unit now 
IS the city of Brownsville. 

The sheriff has expressed to us that he does not desire to partici- 
pate of whatever reason, the funding probably. 

So, consequently, we're sitting there by ourselves, and I don't 
rightly know whether we are going to be able to get additional 
tunaing this coming fiscal year, because one of the requiremb..ts is 
that It IS a multiagency unit. So, if we apply for funds now this 
coming year as the city of Brownsville Organized Crime Task 
force, It IS possible that we may not get funding. 

Mr. ORTiz^What about when we're talking about intelligence in- 
formation? Do you have that rapport at the Federal level with the 
UhA and Customs? Can you exchange information and workups'' 
Have you done that in the past? 

Mr. Vkga. That has been done in the past and has been very, 
very effective. And it s certainly one of the reasons that this has 
been, out of the cooperation that we've had with people. And I'm a 
firm behever '.hat in order to effectively combat the narcotics traf- 
fic, you ve got to have cooperation among the various agencies that 
are interested. 

The fiow of information has been of give and take, ynd we work 
cases together. I, for one, have never felt that because one of my 
men aevelops information and then carries it on and develops a 
cnse that we should have the case. I don't care who prosecutes, as 
long as we get prosecution. I don't care whether it's the State or 
the Federal Government, us long as we get somebody out of com- 
mission. 

Mr. Ortiz. What about these big cases? I guess 1 asked the same 
question of the Federal i,;;encies. In preparing a case, when it gets 
to the pomt where you need to have some flash money or you need 
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to have some buy money, are you financially able to put a dent 
into the big narcotics pushers with the amount of money that you 
might have at this point? 

Mr. Vega. No, we don't. When we have to have flash money, we 
have to go to the Federal agencies. Usually, drug enforcement situ- 
ations, when we could work cases on a buy-and-walk type oper- 
ation, we do not have the funds to do that. So, we just don't take 
that approach. 

Mr. Ortiz. But the Federal people make it available when you 
need it? 
Mr. Vega. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ortiz. They do. 

Mr. Vega. Now, Til qualify that by saying that its Umited. 
Sometimes they have cases going, and sometimes we may have 
ours, and it depends on the situation. They may be able to help us 
out or not. Because they have their guidelines they have to follow, 
also. 

Mr. Ortiz. Going back to my previous question, you mentioned 
burglaries as about 40 percent of the cases. How many are drug re- 
lated? Any idea? 

Mr. Vega. I don*t think that I could answer that. As far as our 
intelligence is concerned, some of the residential burglaries, for ex- 
ample, the removal of firearms, electronic equipment, jewelry, that 
is something that is easily sold, and our intelligence sources indi- 
cate that this is going as a tradeoff for drugs. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You gentlemen have made it abundantly clear that the drug task 
force has not been in touch with you about any area of their 
domain. Have you tried to contact them to try to get worked into 
their program? 

Mr. Banner. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. HicKKY. No, I have not. 

Mr. Hall. Now, we talked about the cooperation between the 
State and the Federal, and I think, by and large, it's good. And of 
course, I realize you three people are the front lines of this war, as 
you indicated. And that s certainly what it is. 

We ve heard testimony from many people in other countries, Co- 
lombia, Sweden, some in Mexico. They come telling us about the 
great efforts that they are making to try to stop this at the source, 
and then they tell us about the economic problems that these coun- 
tries are having. 

And I sometimes wonder if we are getting the cooperation trom 
some of the countries that they indicate to us that they are giving 
to us. , 

Now, with reference to Mexico, and that's the one thats allied 
with vou across the border, are you getting the cooperation from 
the^ Mexican officials that you need to try to dent this flow of traf- 
fic coming across the border? 

I'll ask you, sheriff. YouVe closest to it. And then, 1 11 work back 
to Hickey. 
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Mr, Vega. As far as the cooperation in drug trafficking, it's very 
mininial. We have had, in the past, cases that have been referred 
to us from the Mexican authorities. I couldn't give you a figure as 
tar as that is concerned. 

On the other hand, we also have— diverting myself a little bit 
trom the drug traffic, we have had a major problem in the area of 
stolen automobiles. At one time about 2 years ago, we were experi- 
encing the theft of over 100 automobiles a month in Brownsville 
alone. That has subsided now to about 40 or 45 a month. 

Now, the cooperation that was implemented as soon as the cur- 
rent administration took over— I'm talking about the mayor and 
the chief of police of the city of Matamoros— that changed consider- 
ably, because we used to take anywhere from 20 to 30 days to try 
to get a stolen vehicle back into the United States once it was re- 
covered in Mexico. Since these people took over, we are getting 
them back within a matter of hours or a matter of 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Hall. Let s talk about narcotics. 

Mr. Vega. Narcotics, very minimal information. Very minimal 
cooperation. 

Mr. Hall. If you have information— and I'm giving you a situa- 
tion here that calls for a certain amount of devil's advocacy on my 
part. If you have information that narcotics are coming into 
Brownsville in large quantities, and you have information to be- 
lieve that you know where it's coming from across the border, can 
you contact the official in Mexico and alert that official, and will 
they do anything toward trying to apprehend that person? 

Mr. Vega. I think so. I think that if we have the information ex- 
actly where it was coming from that it would be either the local, 
the State, or the Federal judicial police. I think we have coopera- 
tion, and I think he would go into that area and confiscate. 
*u *o "^^^^ minimal, what do you mean by 

that.^ When you say that the cooperation you're getting from 
Mexico on drug trafficking is minimal, using your language, what 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Vega. I'm talking about information coming in from the 
Mexican authorities to us. Information concerning drug trafficking. 

Mr. Hall. Do you have reason to believe that they may know of 
instances where drug trafficking is going on over and across the 
border into Texas and they don't tell you about it? 

Mr. Vega. I would— I've got some suspicions, but that's about as 
much as I can say. I couldn^t very well testify that, yes, this is 

Mr. Hall. I understand you're right across the border looking at 
these people every day, and I don't want to, in any way, hurt the 
situation that you have now. But I'm concerned greatly about this 
copperation that they claim they're giving us. Frankly, I don't 
think they are. I may not eat with them tonight for this, but I 
might let them eat it first and I'll taste it later. 

Chief, I'll ask the same question. How do you stand on that situa- 
tion/ Are we really getting the cooperation from Mexico that we 
need to have to try to put a dent in this? 

Mr. Banner. I think good from the standpoint of a local-level co- 
operation— now, when you get to the higher echelons of the Feder- 
al agencies that have agents in Mexico and have established per- 
sonal contact. It may be a different thing. But from the standpoint 
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of a local cooperation with the people across the river, in this 
regard, I think it's practically nonexistent, except for specific, nar- 
rowly defined sorts of cases. 

Congressman Ortiz and I went to Mexico and established what 
we felt was a very good contact with the Attorney General of 
Mexico, and subsequent to that visit, we felt that in specific cases 
we could call this gentleman and get information that was solid 
and that our request would not go anywhere else. 

But these are unusual situations. And on the whole, I think the 
cooperation, workmg cooperation, between the local and State 
people with their counterparts across the river is rather dismal in 
looking at history. 

If I could put a caveat on Chief Vega's response about being able 
to call an individual across the river and if you gave that person 
information about where some narcotics was, I expect we could do 
th?t. I would expect, certainly, that Chief Vega would have connec- 
tions across the river that would tell him who he could call to get 
that done. 

I would not have that kind of optimism about making a call 
across the river to someone who I did not know personally. 

Mr. HiCKEY. Along these lines, J can only speak from hearsay, 
but I have numerous contacts in Mexico, relatives, in fact, in a 
mountainous region of Mexico where a great deal of the poppy is 
grown and in the valleys where the marijuana is grown. I nave 
friends there who are businessmen who know what's going on in 
Mexico, and they say that the drug eradication— U.S.-sponsored 
drug eradication program was something that was always a farce, 
that it was for the benefit of the generals of Mexico who adminis- 
tered the program locally, and that they would do so for— they 
would put on a show of support and assistance and actually gc out 
and destroy many, many acres of marijuana and poppies. But there 
were areas that were, perhaps, not visited then. 

Mr, Hall, Well, do you believe, all of you believe, that we must 
have the cooperation of Mexico to help solve this problem? 

Mr. HiCKEY. I think so. I think we must. And I'm not quite sure 
how that is to be gained. 

And I'm not— you know, when you have individuals there that 
may be engaging in these practices of putting on a show so as to 
get this. And I personally believe it, alt^^ough I can't prove that 
that exists. 

I think there's something much, you know, much deeper under 
all of this. 

And this was expressed some years ago in an interview that I 
saw on **20/20" or one of those shows, and it was about the drug 
eradication program. They interviewed the Attorney General of 
Mexico, who, I felt was sincere in what he was saying. And he 
summed it all up and he said, 'If you Americans didn't use dope, 
our criminals would not grow it." 

And I think that that is probably the root of the thing, that 
somehow we have to get back to what we were 30 or 40 years ago, 
and that is have people who did not believe in it. 

Mr. Hall, Well, I agree. There's no question about that. 
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But getting down to the practicalities of what's going on today, 
yes, I agree with everything you have in your statement. I think 
It s a fine statement. 

But I'm just not sold, yet, on these bleeding hearts coming to us 
trom these other countries telling us that we're working with you 
every way we can. 

I think what you say about the eradication program, to an 
extent, has been an absolute farce. I think they've done it for pur- 
poses of making it appear that they're working with us much, 
much closer than they really are. 

My final question is this: All of your testimony gets down to the 
bottom line, you need more money and you need more personnel. 
And I think that s what we've heard prior to your testimony. 

Do you need more personnel locally, or do you need more person- 
nel from the Federal level helping you locally? Where do you need 
the personnel? 

Mr. Vega. Both sides. 

Mr. HiCKEY. I think, perhaps, both, but more heavily on the Fed- 
eral help because of their jurisdictional considerations. 

Mr. Hall. How many people, DEA people, do you have, Chief, in 
Corpus Christi now working with you? 

Mr. Banner. I believe there are four, a supervisor and three. 

Mr. Hall. And how many customs people? 

Mr. Banner. I don't know how many customs people there are. 
Mr. Hall. And Immigration? 

Mr. Banner. I don't know. I can get that information, but I don't 
have it at my fingertips. 

Mr. Hall. Sheriff Hickey, how many customs people do you 
know? ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Hickey. Offiiand, I don't. 
Mr. Hall. Or Immigration? 
Mr. Hickey. There again, I think it's very sparse. 
Mr. Hall. And four on DEA. 
Mr. Hickey. Four. 

Mr. Hall. What about down in Brownsville? 

Mr. Vega. I think they've got six people in Brownsville. 

Mr. Hall. DEA? 

Mr. Vega. Drug Enforcement, yes. 

Mr. Hall. And what about Customs? 

Mr. Vega. I have no idea. 

Mr. Hall. Immigration? 

Mr. Vega. I have no idea. 
^ Mr. Hall. Well, now, to me, that's something you people should 
Know. Why don't you know how many customs people are working 
in Corpus Christi and in Brownsville? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Banner. Well, unlike the previous people who testified, the 
parameters of our responsibilities are very small. Anything that 
occurs within the city limits of Corpus Christi is my »-esponsibility. 

Mr. Hall. I understand and appreciate that. And nothing occurs 
here relative to narcotics that doesn't begin or transpire some- 
where else part of it. 

Mr. Banner. And our manpower situation from the stand' Dint 
ol people m Corpus Christi available work on a case. They are all 
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in our police department, we have a very supportive council. They 
respond to our requests for manpower. 

Onr requests for manpower and our manpower in the city of 
Corpus Christi does little to address the overall problem that we've 
been speaking to here today. 

Mr. Hall. Well, suppose you know that within the city limits of 
Corpus Christi you have someone who is conducting— first, he's 
here illegally, and that person is conducting a smuggling operation 
on narcotics. 

Doesn't that come under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Banner. Yes, sir, it sure does. 

Mr. Hall. Well, when you find out that, don't you determine 
that you should contact DEA or Customs and Immigration? 
Mr. Banner. We do that routinely, sir. 

Mr. Hall. Well, how do you do it when you don't know how 
many you have here? Why don't they let you know who's here? 

Mr. Banner. Well, I know how many DEA people we have here, 
and I probably should know how many customs people we have 
here. I do not. 

Mr. Hall. Do you have any? 

Mr. Banner. Oh, yes, we do. 

Mr. Hall. Does anybody know how many customs people we've 
got in Corpus Christi? 

Mr. HicKEY. I think there may be three or four, at the most. 

Mr. Hall. And how many immigration people? Does anybody 
know? 

Mr. Banner. No special agents for Immigration, I'm told by my 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Hall. No immigration people in Corpus Christi. 
Mr. Banner. No special agent immigration people. Just patrol of- 
ficers here in Corpus Christi. 
Mr. Hall. But no special agents. 
Mr. Banner. No special agents. 
Mr. Hall. And how far are you from the border? 
Mr. Banner. A hundred and forty miles. 

Mr. Hall. How many illegal aliens do you have in Corpus Chris- 
ti, Nueces County today? 
Mr. Banner. I have no idea. 
Mr. Hall. Nobody else does either, do thej'? 
Mr. HirKEY. No. 

Mr. Hall. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Rangel. Don't you think with the limited resource that it 
might be helpful if you all got together and had some type of task 
force? 

Even, Chief Vega» you indicate that some of the localities may 
not eveti be able to support a contribution to it, at the very least, 
you could come to your Federal Government and say: We can't 
even afford to get together to exchange our problem and our re- 
sources and identify what we have to work with. 

Do you think it would be helpful if the chief of police and the 
sheriffs from the border towns that share these mutual problems 
could get together and evaluate what you need? 

Mr. Banner. I think it would be extremely helpful. 
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Mr. Rangkl. Now, it's been my understanding that in Laredo 
that they have put together a city, county, and State and Federal 
task force. Is anyone familiar with it? Does it work? Or have vou 
heard of it? 

Mr. Banner. Sure, I've heard of it. 

Mr. HiCKEY. Tve heard that they are having some success with it, 
too. 

Mr, Rangel, Well, we don't want to come ai.d point out the prob- 
lems which you know you have. What we'd like to do is to leave 
with some feeling that we're going to try to provide some answers 
tor you or to make some resources available. 

We cannot do it with the high level of cooperation that you have, 
both with the Mexican Government and with the Federal officials, 
because with that, you don't need us. 

But I get the impression that cooperation means that they talk 
with you from time to time, and that's OK, since you probably 
have not been enjoying too much of that. 

In any event, what we'd like to do is see whether or not you can 
coordinate your efforts, see whether or not you can prepare a list of 
some of the things that you would like to share with your counter- 
parts in the Federal Government to allow our member and the 
Congressman from this area to coordinate that effort so that we 
can, on your behalf, not diminish the cooperation that you're 
having with the Federal officials, but in a congressional way 
present some of these things on your behalf. 

Certainly, we may not have to do it individually, which would 
help. If we could do it collectively, as to what resources you need. 

Finally, Fd like to say that it's been my understanding that we 
do know some of the Mexicans that are involved in drug smug- 
gling, and it's been our information that arrests on the other side 
of the border have decreased, notwithstanding the increase in coop- 
eration. 

Now, I've asked this question several times this morning. Chief 
Vega, and people agree that we have more cooperation and less ar- 
rests. Does it make any sense to you? 

Mr, Vega, Well, it does to an extent, Mr, Chairman. I feel that, 
you know, in answer to your proposal there that getting together 
is, perhaps, a beginning. I think we're coming down to the nuts and 
bolts of this thing, and that's— for example, I have discussed with 
our sheriff in Cameron County the possibility of helping us with 
one or two people to keep the task force going. 

His response is that he does not have the personnel, he does not 
have the funding. The work load, as far as serving the subpoenaes 
and the things that his deputies have to do as far as responsibil- 
ities are concerned, are to the extent that the amount of people 
that he has to serve his matters that he just can't do it. 

So, consequently, you're going back to prioritizing. Now, our situ- 
ation is that does additional funding help? I think we're getting 
down to that. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, the thing is that I think there has been a 
communication problem because, while all of you have the height 
of cooperation, you don't have the resources and the Federal Gov- 
ernment's not providing it. 

Am I wrong? 
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M> . HiCKEY. That's correct. 

Mr. Rangel. I mean, everybody has cooperation, but the fact is 
the job is not being done, and if you can't go out and make investi- 
gation, make buys, and arrest people, and if you can't reliably go to 
DEA and say that XYZ is on the other side of the border and 
they're coming here, or some of our people are going there, and we 
want to have a coordinated investigation and arrest, and produce 
bodies instead of just diplomacy, it's not working. 

And Chief Vega, you know, we got in a little trouble with Cus- 
toms, but I think we cleared it up. That border thing, what do yow 
call that checkpoint that you have in Brownsville on the other side, 
your sister city? 

Mr. Vega. Matamoros? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes, the checkpoint. 

As long as you're going to enjoy an economic exchange of people 
crossing that border and as long as DEA knows that the majority 
of drugs are crossing the border by personnel or by vehicle, it 
seems to me that that whole structure, the way it's set up, is an 
unworkable situation. 

I mean, it's imporsible to have people going back and forth to 
work across that border if you're going to have any type of a check 
on drugs as crossing the border. And I think the sooner we admit 
that we can*t check and, at the same time, have people cross the 
border that the easier we can come up with some type of solution 
to see whether or not we can produce an easier way and a more 
effective way to have people to cross and vehicles to cross and, at 
the same time, at least give the idea that there's some type of nar- 
cotic check. 

But it appears to me that if you check for narcotics at that point 
at Brownsville, it's a half-hour wait without a check. 

Mr. Vega. Well, I couldn't answer that. 

Mr. Rangel. But someone has to be able, perhaps 

I think his unique background in law enforcement is a great 
talent that we need on the committee, but should it improve the 
communication between those of you who have the same experi- 
ences as the Congressman in bringing it to us. 

So, I thank you for coming, and we look forward to meeting with 
you. 

Could you tell me. Sheriff Hickey, how many arrests you had 
this year? Narcotic arrests? 
Mr. Hickey. We Ve had about 25* In the neighborhood of 25. 
Mr. Rangel. In the year? 
Mr. Hickey. In the year, to dato. 

Mr. Rangel. And your overall arrests, what percentage of your 
overall criminal arrests would that be? 

Mr. Hickey. Oh, very slight. Very slight. Perhaps, less than 1 
percent, surely. 

Mr. Rangel. Why would that be? 

Mr. Hickey. Well, at any given time, of course, we have cases 
pending, buy cases, where we haven't had indictments yet We may 
have another 25, for instance. 

Even so, we're looking at a very small percentage of overall ar- 
rests made by the department. A fraction of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Rangkl. Now, for the potential crimin 1, it's safe to say that 
they could sell drugs in Corpus Christi without fear of being arrest- 
ed. 

Mr. HicKEY. Almost with impunity. That's true. 

We don't have the resources. We don't have the resources. We 
don't have the manpower. We don't have the training. We don't 
have the educational programs that is going to prevent people from 
even getting into it. We don't have 

Mr. Rangel. Why aren't you screaming with outrage as to what 
your government is not doing to help you? I mean, you can't possi- 
bly feel proud, as a sheriff— and I say this as a former Federal 
prosecutor— to know that the criminal element, the scum of socie- 
ty, has just thumbed its nose up at you and your office. 

Mr. HicKEY. This is true. And I'm afraid that it is the mood of 
too large a segment of society that is turning its back to the whole 
problem. That there is not, as I urged, the disapproval, but the 
tacit approval, of drug use. And I think that's what we need to 
turn around. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I'd just like to say tacit approval is one thing, 
but giving a guy 10 or 15 years for breaking the law is something 
else. 

Mr. Oilman. I thank the chairman for yielding. 

Sheriff Hickey, what percentage of your personnel devotes their 
time and attention to the narcotics problem? 

Mr. Hickey. This year, it has varied between 3 and 4 out of a 
total of 148. 

Mr. Oilman. Three or four men out of a total of 148 are your 
narcotics team? 
Mr. Hickey. That is the full time 

Mr. Oilman. Well, what percentage of your crime is narcotics re- 
lated? 

Mr. Hickey. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, then, why is there such a low number of per- 
sonnel devoted to this program? 

Mr. Hickey. Because under Texas statutes, and most States are 
this way, there are certain things that are prescribed that a sheriff 
must do. He must serve civil process. He must run a jail. 

I've got half of my total personnel running a jail because we 
must comply with Texas jail standards, and if we didn't have the 
Texas Jail Commission, the Federal courts would be all over us. 
And so, we've got that fear that we have to comply there. 

We cannot, you know— as Sheriff Ortiz always used to say, 'Td 
rather have the 70-odd people that are working the jail on the 
street, and the 25 patrolmen working the jail." And I hold that 
same view. 

We Ve got the constitutional 

Mr. (iiLMAN. To what body do vou have to appeal for your 
budget? 

Mr. Hickky. To the Commi^aioner s court. 

Mr. Oilman. And have you made a request for additional person- 
nel to go out on the street to handle the narcotics problem? 

Mr. HicKKY. This we have, yes. And this is not something that 
we typically find them amenable to. 
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Mr. Oilman. You mean, there wouldn't be the community sup- 
port for increasing the personnel from, it sounds like, 3 percent of 
your total personnel to handle 50 percent of the crime? 

Mr. HiCKEY. Well, sadly enough, budget constraints and the econ- 
omy being what it is, there's very little chance of getting increased 
personnel during certain times because of political considerations. 

And we have— we ve grown quite a lot in the last 6 years in this 
department, but we have quite a ways to go. 

And there again, I think it's a matter of public perception, and, 
therefore, the representatives of those constituents in the public 
that, perhaps, this is not all that great a problem right now. 

Mr, Oilman. Mr. Banner and Mr, Vega, are you confronted with 
the same type of a problem with limited number of personnel to 
handle a major portion of the crime? 

Mr. Banner. Well, I have 349 sworn people. I have 20 people, 
generally, assigned to our narcotics problem. Our arrests this year 
were down somewhat. We had something over 1,300 arrests for nar- 
cotics of all kinds down from 1,600 last year. Now, that's 7 percent 
or so of our total number of arrests, which were 18,000—17,000 ar- 
rests last year. 

I have the authority to assign whatever manpower I feel is justi- 
fiable to whatever job I feel needs to be done. 
Mr. Oilman. And Mr. Vega? 

Mr. Vega, Mr. Oilman, as I mentioned earlier, our main concen- 
tration of narcotics, of course, is based on the people that we have 
assigned to the organized crime unit. 

Now, they have various 

Mr. Oilman. How many do you have assigned? 

Mr. Vega. Three. 

Mr. Oilman. Out of how many? 

Mr. Vega. Out of the total number of officers that I've got, 112. 
Mr. Oilman. And what percentage of your crime is narcotics re- 
lated to? 

Mr. Vega. It s hard to tell. I couldn't give you figures, as far as 
narcotics 

Mr. Oilman. Well, what would you estimate? 

Mr. Vega. I would say that, probably, 25, 30 percent, something 
like that. 

Mr. Oilman. What I'm hearing from all three of you gentlemen 
is that a major portion of your crime is narcotics related, but a 
minimal amount of your personnel has been assigned to handle 
this problem. Six percent, 3 percent, ranging in that 3 to 6 percent. 

Mr. Banner. I don't know percentage of my total crime is nar- 
cotics related. I don't have that information. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, statistically, across the country, I guess, it 
runs on a means of about, at least, 50 percent if not more. Some 
areas we find it substantially more. 

Mr. Banner. I think that depends on whether you're talking to 
the head of your GIB or your narcotics unit. 

Mr. Oilman. Would you think you were very far off if you said 
somewhere from 30 to 50 percent is narcotics related? 

Mr. Banner. Probably somewhere between 30 and 50. 
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Mr. Oilman. And you're not allocating that amount of your man- 
power to the problem. You're much— a minimal amount of vour 
manpower is being devoted to it. 
Is there something that we're doing wrong in that direction? 

i-/^^^- ^ y estimation, Mr. Oilman, is this, that in assigning 
on ^^^^ ^ unique situation when you assign, say, 15 

or JO n\eri to the enforcement of narcotics laws. Because this type 
of an investigation may take days, even months before you can 
make an arrest. 

Mr. Oilman. A very specialized form of investigation. 
Mr. Vega. Precisely. 

But what am I going to do if I assign 20 or 30 men from the 
police department to enforce narcotics laws and a high incidence of 
burglary, high incidence of theft. 

Mr. Oilman. Isn't a lot of that burglary narcotics related burgla- 
ry and robbery? That's what we're finding in other police enforce- 
ment areas. 

Mr. Vega. This is what the national statistics show. But the 
thing of It 18, when you have a robbery, you've got a complainant 
tor It that needs to be talked to. A case may be made. You've got to 
assign people to investigate that situation. You may have two or 
three arrests. You need case preparation, you need witnesses, you 
need all these people to go to court. This is the thing that we are 
faced with. 

It's not a matter of assigning people and saying: You're going to 
^signed to narcotics enforcement, and this is all you are going 

We wish we could do that, but it's impossible. 

Mr. Rangel. Chief, I think what all three of you are saying is 
that enforcement of the narcotics laws is a luxury that, politicallv. 
you cannot enjoy. 

.u^°.",'^^ basically saying that narcoticf? investigations are long, are 
-hankless, and they don't make the newspapers. 

When your citizens tell you about a burglary, a robbery, a mug- 
ging, you have to respond immediately. You can't tell them that a 
large number of your men are Undercover or are trying to break 
some big case. 

But I think if you got together privately, you'd be able to say 
that a lot of the crimes that you are forced to respond to are 
caused because of these narcotics transactions that are taking place 
within your jurisdiction. 

Somehow, we're going to have to get that information together, 
because there is no question that undercover work in narcotics is a 
long, drawn out, thankless, and expensive proposition. And it could 
very well be that you could not make the decision to allocate your 
men based on the type of crimes that you have in that city 

But somebody is going to have to address it. In the sixties and 
seventies, you could say the Federal agents were doing it, but 
they re not doing it now. 

And notwithstanding the cooperation that you have, if people are 
dealing m the trafficking and the selling and the buying in vour 
jurisdictions, we 11 have to provide the vehicle where you can share 
that information with us in a very official manner, because it's a 
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very serious national problem. And the fact that you're located 
close to the border makes it even that much more important to us. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. I feel that, as public officials, we all have a responsi- 
bility. We cannot sit idle. We need to go out and try to mold public 
opinion to our support. 

The taxpayers, at this point, are already paying huge sums of 
money on the items that they lose in burglaries, robberies— I could 
go on and on. 

But I feel that we need more public awareness of the seriousness 
of the problem that we have and we need public support. 

And I feel sorry for you because I was once in the same position. 
When I took over the office of we didn't have a single narcotics in- 
vestigator in the office. I was able to get more manpower. 

But we cannot sit idle. We have a responsibility to go out and to 
get public support at any expense. 

This is a very, very serious cancer eating at our society, at our 
young people at all levels. 

And I appreciate you all taking the time to be with us today and 
testifying; I can understand your problem because I've been there. 
You have to contemplate trying to find a solution to a problem that 
is not a local problem but is an international problem having to do 
with people across the border. 

And I know how it is because I used to sit where you are sitting 
today and had to look at reelection and look at getting appointed. 

I feel that our responsibility goes beyond that, and I compliment 
you for being with us today. 

Mr. Rangel. I would conclude by thanking you and saying that 
the public opinion that the Congressman says that you have to go 
out and get, we want to go out with you tc get it. We want to be 
able to say that as a result of the information that you've pulled 
together, the coordination with Congressman Ortiz, that we're con- 
vinced that one of the things we have to do to fight this battle and 
look like we v/ant to win it is to give you more resources, either by 
a better sharing of the resources with the Federal Government or 
some special task force, as the Congressman has indicated, where 
you find the communities right on the borders of the problem. 

So, we want to thank you collectively, and we hope to be hearing 
from Congressman Ortiz soon. 

And as I said earlier, if there's anything that you want to in- 
clude in the record, I'm going to leave the record open for that pur- 
pose so that you can go back to your staffs and bring information 
that you may not have had today. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee is going to adjourn until 2:20. Because of the tes- 
timony and the interest in questioning, we've passed our lunch 
hour; so if we cut that short, we can come back at 2:20 and resume 
the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at lif^f) p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:20 p.m., the same day.] 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Rangel. The committee will resume its hearings. 

We have a panel here. We have Miss Meadows, the executive di- 
rector of the Corpus Christi Drug Abuse Panel. 

Next to Miss Meadows, Dr. Maria Luisa Garza, Gulf Coast— Na- 
tional Council of La Raza. 

Mr. Robert Warren. Good to see you again. The director of the 
Palmer Drug Abuse Program in Brownsville. 

Mr. David Pollard from the Kleberg County Alcoholism Office. 
We thank you for coming. 

And Mr. Richard Salwen, counselor, Texas War Against Drugs. 

Suppose we start with Dr. Garza. 

I hope some of you had an opportunity to hear the testimony this 
mornmg. 

And in order to accommodate all of the witnesses, what we'll do 
is resort to the 5-minute rule. 

So, I would ask you to allow us to put your entire written and 
prepared testimony into the record and to highlight that testimony, 
«) that we will be able to hear the full panel and still go to 
Brownsville where we are meeting with some Mexican officials. 

Dr. Garza. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. MARIA LUISA GARZA, GULF COAST- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA. CORPUS CHRISTI. TX 

Dr. Garza. Thank you, Mr. Rangel [Spanish pronunciation]. If I 
may, I will call you Mr. Rangel, because that it is the way we south 
Texans pronounce your name. 

First of all, I would like to thank you, Mr. Rangel, for giving me 
the opportunity to be here before this panel and to be heard about 
the concerns that we have in south Texas and all over our Nation 
in regard to drug abuse. 

To our Congressman, Solomon Ortiz, I thank you for allowing me 
to do this service to the community. 

And to the members of the panel, thank you very much. 

The latest national survey shows that 60 percent of teenagers 
have experimented with drugs, including marijuana, amphet- 
amines, and barbiturates. And even a larger percent have been ex- 
perimenting with alcohol. 

There is no doubt that we are doing something about it, but that 
to really have an effect, we have not shown to have been using the 
skills and the talents that we need to utilize. 

The problem of drug abuse has increased, and that is a docu- 
mented fact, among teenagers. 

The problem of treatment and the high recidivism rate is also 
one problem that I would like to touch on today. 

Apparently, our youngsters are under tremendous pressure and 
are trying to find some type of relief for that pressure. We have 
been trying to check the problem by reacting to a crisis level situa- 
tion. We are a society that usually reacts when something erupts 
on a crisis level. 

I feel that the problem of drug abuse is not going to be corrected 
by intimidation techniques, by expulsions from the school district. 
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by the strict rules that we have too many of already, or by continu- 
ing our punishment techniques that we have for our youngsters. 

For too long, we have done this, and the problem has increased, 
rather than decreased. 

A drug abuse prevention program is one that has all those activi- 
ties that act as an intervention network to inform, educate, guide, 
protect, and to stop youngsters from ever becoming involved in 
drug abuse. 

The propensity and inclination to use drugs transcends all 
ethnic, economic, sexual, educational, and social backgrounds. 
Young people from the barrio, specifically, and from the ghetto, 
from the middle class, and from the jet set groups have been, and 
are, experimenting with drugs with frightening consistency. 

The response from the public toward drug abuse has not been 
unlike the general response to other potential problems facing 
youth. On the part of the parents, assuming that it s not their chil- 
dren who are involved with drugs, it's always somebody else. When 
the situation occurs, the parents do not know what to do about it. 
They do not know where to go, especially those parents that come 
from an economically depressed area. They have no recourse, be- 
cause they have no money, no education, and no information as to 
what to do. They cannot ask for assistance from the schools, be- 
cause that would be an automatic expulsion for the youth. 

Therefore, I feel that a drug prevention program that is away 
from the schools, located in a community-based organization that is 
of nonthreatening situation can make a real impact in the inter- 
vention and education of drug abuse. 

Drug abuse prevention programs need the support of the commu- 
nity, the schools, the businesses, and the legislators. 

Drug prevention programs need to be strengthened financially, 
not at the expense of curtailing treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but as a priority measure to divert many youngsters from 
ever having to join a treatment and rehabilitation program. 

Our entire society needs to become educated in the tremendous 
value of prevention. A prevention program brings everybody a tre- 
mendous relief in terms of savings of tax dollars, not to mention 
the savings of pain and the horrible destruction that drug addiction 
brings to individuals and to entire families. 

School districts, in particular, need to become more accepting 
and more cognizant of the psychological impact that a specialist 
from the drug prevention program can make in their school popu- 
lation. School districts need to become more cooperative with com- 
munity-based organizations that specialize in drug prevention as- 
sistance and education. 

For the past li years, we at the Gulf Coast Council of La Raza 
have offered a drug prevention program to this community and 
surrounding areas. We have found that the people we service are 
those that are dropouts from school districts, those that— a greater 
percentage are on probation because they've already committed a 
crime to sustain their life style. And they have found no help in 
terms of prevention, in terms of counseling, in terms of education, 
in terms of real impact that one can make in the family. 

Given this program, a comprehensive approach, to talk to every 
member of the family, every child that exists and that can be ex- 
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posed to the problem. Schools are not able to reach into the homes 
in a comprehensive manner, as community-based organizations 
can. 

Community-based organizations are located in the heart of the 
problem, in the barrio. We are constantly in touch with those who 
need help, those who suffer, those who need the assistance of a 
CBO, community-based organization. 

The CBO's are better able to deal 

Mr. Rangel. Excuse me just a minute, Tm sorry to interrupt. 

But we do have listed the fine services that are offered by the 
council. Why don't we get to the recommendations that you'd like 
to make so that we can hear the rest of the panel. 

Dr. Garza. Thank you, sir. 

The recommendations are as follows: 

Appropriate sufficient financial support for the implementation 
of drug prevention programs that deal directly with the potential 
users and deliver direct services to families, community groups, 
andiother agencies. 

A!ilow community-based organizations to implement programs of 
drug prevention and delivery services directly to the participants, 
potential users, families, classrooms, and other groups. Community- 
based organizations are the only other institutions that can work 
with the youngsters school districts cannot retain. 

Drug prevention programs must involve the entire comn. - 
and the entire family, placing emphasis in drug education at a vi-.y 
early age. 

Drug abuse prevention programs need stronger financial support 
to provide a more intensive and a more extensive service in pre- 
venting youngsters from ever entering a drug treatment and reha- 
bilitation program. The recidivism rate of treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs is very high to ignore the prevention aspect of 
drug abuse. 

We need to raise the level of awareness concerning the benefits 
of prevention, rather than acting under crisis, by holding more 
meetings in the local communities and allowing the parents, the 
educators, the social workers, and the legislators to participate in 
these programs. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you so much. Dr. Garza, 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Garza appears on p. 207,] 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Warren, we have the report from Mrs. Lrenora 
Rentfro, the chairperson of the board of trustees of the Palmer 
Drug Abuse Program in Brownsville. 

We also have your report as the executive director of that pro- 
gram, and we have read it. 

We hope that you could summarize and highlight it for us. 

Mr. Warren. OK. Til try to be short. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT WARREN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PALMER DRL(; ABUSE PROGRAM, BROWNSVILLE, TX 

Mr. Warrkn. I would first thank you for having me here today. I 
appreciate the opportunity to share some opinions and ideas for 
what I see are needs in the valley. 

ril try to be brief. 
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The first thing that I would like to address is: What is the prob- 
lem? 

In my experience as a drug abuse counselor and as a drug 
abuser, I have lived all over Texas, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
Midland. IVe lived in Colorado. And never before, have I been con- 
fronted with the accessibility, ease of accessibility, that we're find- 
ing in the valley. 

I have teenagers in my group, I'd say almost 90 percent of these 
kids, age ranging from 12 to 25, that were using prescription drugs 
from Mexico through them acquiring them. Not through drug deal- 
ers, but through going to Mexico and going to the farmacia, going 
to doctors and obtaining prescriptions. 

It s very frightening to me as a counselor to work with kids that 
have had such an easy time of getting drugs. And it's very fright- 
ening. And this was documented. 

A local newswoman in the valley documented what happened. 
She had a young person go into the doctor and actually get a phar- 
macy for a feigned illness, a fake illness, and go and get drugs, get 
narcotics, and bring them back across the border. 

This was sort of scary to me because it was so easy that a news 
reporter could actually photograph the whole thing and publish it 
on the air. 

From this, we're finding a great need in the valley, a large, large 
percentage which I would believe would be above the national sta- 
tistics, as far as people affected And for every one of these people 
affected in the valley, there are also other people. There are the 
families, and these families are greatly, greatly affected. The guilt, 
the anger, the frustration, and the fear that parents feel, it's very 
hard for them to deal with. And the social implications. They fear 
they feel of even they don't know where to go. Their friends tend to 
ostracize them saying, ''Oh, well, they're bad parents." The mythol- 
ogy around drug abuse in the valley is quite apparent from talking 
to any parent and their antiquated views of drug abuse being 
heroin addiction. 

This kind of information that we run into is pretty scary to me 
as a counselor. Brochures cost $5 a piece. 

One of my recommendations to this committee would be to ques- 
tion why the cost of these publications is so high, why we can't get 
prevention literature free or at cost of printing. It does not cost $5 
to print a five-page brochure that is 2 inches wide by 7 inches tall. 
That would be one of my recommendations which I didn't outline 
very well in my report to you. 

I would also recommend to this committee to look into endorsing 
some of the associations for professionalism in the field of alcohol 
and drug abuse. Some of the associations are not even legislatively 
endorsed in the area. 

I would also recommend that this committee look Into tiif* red- 
tape involved with private industry opening a treatment .'••^v.ility 
that is cost effective and available to the general public Put \o the 
redtape and the time required to open a facility, it's pretty impossi- 
ble to achieve a certificate of need and then to set it up according 
to the standards that this State operates on. It is quite, quite hard 
to open any kind of freevStanding, inpatient treatment facility. 
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I would also recommend that this committee look at necessary 
legislation to provide prevention education funds stringfree, other 
than auditing for fiscal responsibility. We found that just to apply 
for some of these funds that are available now would take a full- 
time person working. We don't have the funds to hire somebody 
just to apply for grants. 

Most important, I would recommend to this committee to review 
the current system of treatment in MHMR. We found it burden- 
some. We found it ineffective. On quite a few occasions we can doc- 
ument, we referred clients to MHMR, and these clients were 
turned down due to medical reasons, MHMR either not having the 
funds necessary to treat them medically or something. 

But it's real hard when you take a heroin addict to a treatment 
facility* and that treatment facility says we can't work with you be- 
cause you have a urinary infection. 

Mr. Rangel. What's MHMR? 

Mr. Warren. It s the mental health/mental retardation agency 
in 

Mr. Rangkl. Is that State? 
Mr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Rangei.. Well, who is your State representative? 

Mr. Warren. I'm not sure. 

Mr. Rangel. That's the problem. 

Mi. Warren. That's the problem. 

Mr. Rangel. That's the problem, but go ahead. 

Mr. Warren. In this State, we also have some antiquated views, 
in my opinion, of alcohol and drug abuse being two different kinds 
of problem. They are basically the same problem. And treatment 
and education efforts, in my opinion, should be geared basically the 
same for both. And I have outlined that in my report. 

I appreciate being here today and thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank y u, Mr. Warren. 

[The prepared statemit ■■ of Mr. Warren appears on p. 211.] 

Mr. Rangkl. We have Mr. David Pollard from the Kleberg 
County Alcoholism Office in Kingsville, TX. 

Thank you for being with us. 

TESTI.MONY OF DAVID M. POLLARD. COrNSELOR, KLKBKIUi 
COrNTY ALC OHOLLSM OFFICK, KINCJSVILLK, TX 

Mr. Poi^LARD. Thank you very much, Mr. Rangel and other mem- 
bers of the panel, for having ine here. 

I think there's a big gap in the drug prevention in the Stat< Ba- 
sically, if you go into the Stat hospital is mainly your treatment 
for alcoholism and your detox. If you don't live in one of the cities, 
you can't hardly get any treatment. It takes 2 or 3 weeks to get 
people into treatment. 

Then, a lot of times they won*t go into treatment, because very 
few people who come in try to get detoxed or care or anything 
unless it's a real bad catastrophe. Then, by the t ime that's over, we 
just can't get anybody in for treatment. They're gone. And a lot of 
the people just aren't getting any treatment. 

Most of the treatment for alcoholism is barely just a drop in the 
bucket for alcoholism. 
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I've been working in a treatment center for 5 years now, and Tve 
been a >ear and a half in Kingsville, which is about a 30,000 popu- 
lation, 45 miles down the road, 

I've experienced, Uke, having 200 or 300 people on a caseload, in- 
stead of 20, and trying to get things started in the communitj/. 

Tm a whole lot for people going into counties that don t have 
anything in the school systems and trving to coordinate things 
with the legal system and the jails and the sheriffs and the schools 
and trying to get something started with volunteer efforts and com- 
munity efforts. There needs to be people going through the coun- 
ties. Like that is the only way you can get anything done. 

What I've found out is that in the junior highs, it used to be 
going from the college and the high school and all, and now when I 
start going into the classrooms and start talking to the junior kids 
about drugs, a lot of them, instead of just smoking marijuana and 
drinking, now they're on yellows and pills, prescriptions, things. 
And a pretty high percentage of the classrooms that you're getting 
this. It's real obvious, and they'll talk to you about it. 

Now it's going, like, from eighth graders to sixth graders. And 
here in Corpus, I think it was, like, four kids that were on heioin 
that reported to the methadone clinic for help. And one little girl 
asked them, and she was in second grade on amphetamines. So, 
now, it's getting to where, you know, the elementary school kids 
are actually abusing drugs themselves on a pretty high level. 

But basically, you kno\<:% from their own brothers and sisters, it's 
getting down into that level. 

From what I know about— I have a master's, and I'm worlJng on 
a doctorate. And I've been in treatment for about 8 years trying to 
figure out what to do. And I think that, you know, you have to 
treat the family. And, like, if you can find out which of the little 
kids 

It's almost like a losing battle with the older people. And if you 
can do some prevention things, to me, it's another form of treat- 
ment with the elementary school level kids. If you can get their 
families, somehow, to come in, usually there's either— not putting 
the responsibility on the parents, but a lot of times, if you could 
work with the parents, too, you have a chance of treating the 
younger children. 

Most of these kids a^e just kind of unidentifieo' They had the 
program, like. "Children Are People, Too." I thin/ what's going on, 
a lot of the children in that age span are under lot of pressure, 
and nobody realizes what's happening to them. They're kind of 
overlooked. Adults that get on drugs, it s the same thing. 

What happens with my problem is I'm identified and it's hard to 
get them in, anyway, to see me. And their families won t bring 
them in. And I just kind of get everything stirred up, and it's hard 
to keep getting further treatment for the elementary school aged 
kids to see what's going on. 

I think, you know, the best bet would be to try to start treating 
th(vc k- ^-/i f'Tf th<\v come in as alcoholics, and catch them then 
and gi ' . ,1 v. jv to relieve their pressures and relieve their ten- 
sion.^ and .ii'i ni je ps>('^H)logically balanced where that won't 
hap[)*»n io t heni. 

i don't knnw Udw : .roing to be done, but 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Pollard appears on p. 214.] 
Mr. Rangel. Well, thank you, Mr. Pollard, and I hope that we 
can see how soon those needs can be met. 

Mr. Pollard, I feel that working with the law enforcement in 
Kingsyille has helped me a lot as far as when people are released 
from jail, they're detoxed and I can start, you know, doing some 
form of treatment with them right then, since there aren't any fa- 
cilities. 

The jails, working real close with the people, there's a good 
chance, then, you can start working with the children of these 
people. 

I'm kind of skipping over a lot of my ideas, but 

Mr. Rangel. Well, we have those ideas, and^ey'U^not only be in 
the record, but we hope we can come up with some typei^ vehicle, 
as we did with law enforcement, to see just how coordinated your 
efforts are in prevention and treatment and to see whether or not 
a stronger voice could be heard to the administration. Because a lot 
of this, you're going to need local and State support. And if you 
don't know who's going to represent you and who's going to be pro- 
tecting the interest in the budget and if there's no political support 
for it, then we're just whistling against the wind. 

But it's not as though the communities don't have the same type 
of problem, but it is, though, some communities are a heck of a lot 
better organized with churches and synagogues and civic groups 
saying that this is a priority. And politicians, necessarily, have to 
respond to what their constituents believe is the priority. 

Addicts are not considered a priority unless somebody, like this 
group, comes forward collectively and exercises that type of politi- 
cal strength. 

Let s hear from Mr. Salwen. He has a rather extensive statement 
before the committee. So, why don't we talk about what the Elec- 
tronic Data System Corp. is doing, because with my limited under- 
standing of national and Texas politics, Ross Perot doesn't need a 
whole lot of community groups in order to have support. 

Mr. Salwen. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman. We would not 
have gotten anywhere if it hadn't been for hundreds of thousands 
of Texas parents. Ross Perot and I and the other members of the 
committee, acting by ourselves, couldn't have gotten anywhere. 

The major thing that we found was that there was a tremendous 
upwelling of concern all across Texas. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, let me start off by complimenting the organi- 
zation, as well as Mr. Perot for using the skills that he has in busi- 
ness to organize the community and to try to meet those needs. 
And I hope the committee might have some recommendations how 
we can be of some help for that effort. 

So, if you can highlight for us vvhat you have been doing, we will 
appreciate it. 

TKSTI.MONV OF RU'H.ARn K. S.ALH'KN, TKXANS WAK AGAINST 

DRI GS, DAV-.AS, TX 

Mr. Sai^wkn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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Tm not going to read my statement, even though I had left out, 
inadvertently, page 5, It s now been inserted in your copies, and I 
apologize for not having gotten that here, 

Mr. Rangel, Let me make it clear, in case Tve overlooked it, 
that the statements of all of the witnesses will be entered into the 
record in their entirety. 

Mr, Salwen, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

The Texans War Against Drugs Committee was appointed by the 
Governor of Texas to determine and implement effective strategies 
to reduce drug abuse in the State of Texas, 

The committee was established in 1979 and has been active since 
then. 

Because our resources, and, indeed, all of the resources available 
to the State, are limited in this area, our tirst priority was to do 
research and to collect those strategists for re^luction of drug abuse 
that would be most cost effective. The ones we selected arc not, by 
any means, the only strategies cha* ought lo be followed, just the 
ones that we felt were most important ^o *;et immediate e*tect. 

For example, we decided early on that we had to focus, pretty 
much^ exclusively, on prevention ir*hpr than treatment. That 
doesn't mean that the'-e ahouidn't be treatment for people who 
have gotten themselves in trouble with d^ugs They've got to have 
that. But we felt that we could do more with less by focusing our 
efforts on prevention. 

Another example, as we leaked irto it further, we discovered 
that the whole prevention problem required us to focns first on 
youth. And youVe hea.^d lots of teF.vimony about the age at which 
kids are entering the drug culture, and T won't repeal any of that 
for yc'\ 

^ Prevention, further, wr uecidod after we looked in it, required 
ti'at we focus, not exclusively by any means, but primarily on the 
problem of marijuana, because marijuana is the gateway drug. It is 
the drug that i3 80 percent of the illicit drug use in the United 
States, It i^ tiie drug that most of the kids use first. 

Now, here in Texas, weVe got a special problem, particularly 
among the Hispanic community of inhalants, and we felt that that 
required some focus, too. And we tried to emphasize that. 

Finally, we decided that prevention required that we focus both 
on the demand, that is, educating parents and children and teach- 
ers and everyone else about the problems of drugs so that you will 
reduce the demand for drugs, but that you must also focus on the 
supply side of the equation, that you must cut down the supply of 
drugs along with the demand if you are to be effective in reducing 
drug abuse as something that doesn't reengender itself. 

Based on those ideas and decision, we adopted the following 
strategies: 

First, to review and improve Texas laws in ordw^r to give law en- 
forcement better tools and cut down the supply of illegal drugs. 

Second, we want to provide better information and better train- 
ing tor local law enforcement agencies, prosecutors, and judges. 
And we ve conducted more than oO seminars statewide for those 
local law enforcement agencies. 

Third, and most important, we want to select and implement 
strategies to reduce the demand by educating parents, teachers, 
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and children to protect our youth. And to do this, we've acted to be 
an information resource and to disseminate up-to-date information 
that weVe found elsewhere. We didn't generate any of this our- 
selves, but we've gathered it from all over the country and served 
as a dissemination source for it. 

Second, to help form and organize parent coalitions and peer 
groups. There are now more than 400 functioning groups in more 
than 150 Texas cities and towns. 

Third, to provide inservice training for school districts and speak- 
ers for community groups to further bring awareness of the prob- 
lem. 

Finally, to multiply our effect by mobilizing major volunteer 
groups. And we've got the Texas PTA, and they printed for us the 
manual which is attached to my statement. 

There is also, by the way, a good description of the laws that we 
developed and which were enacted by the legislature of Texas 
that's attached to the statement. 

The PTA, the Lions International has adopted our program as an 
international priority. The Texas Medical Association auxiliary, 
the Junior League* and various church organizations across the 
State are all using the programs that we've selected and which we 
disseminate. 

The result has been, we think, very encouraging. We don't have 
any specific statistics for Texas, but what we've done here has been 
paralleled by similar kinds of movements in other States, the 
result of which, if you look at the most recent statistics, the 
demand for illicit drugs, and particularly for marijuana, has lev- 
eled off nationwide. If you look at the current users and the daily 
users among schoolchildren, that has leveled and is slightly down 
in 1982. 

We certainly can't take credit for all of that, but we think that 
the kinds of things that we've done have helped with that. 

The next step, in our opinion, is to gc forward with the kinds of 
things we are recommending in my statement. 

First, we think that there needs to be better, more thorough re- 
search than has been done at the Federal level about the effects 
and dangers of all kinds of drugs, but principally of marijuana, and 
that there needs to be more aggressive dissemination of that infor- 
mation once it's developed. 

Second, we think that there needs to be more emphasis, particu- 
larly in Texas, on interdiction of the smuggling problem. And here, 
I want to draw your attention, more than cease smuggling, al- 
though there's more comes in in one big bulk than you can bring 
in a plane, we think the biggest problem in Texas is the midnight 
air traffic that runs across every night and lands in our west 
Texas, principally west Texas — I don*t want to give west Texas a 
bad name— but principally our west Texas area, because that's the 
area whtM^e the land is relatively flat. You can bulldoze an airstrip 
in a couple of hours. Also, there's an area — there^s one road, and 
Trn not sure what the highway designation is, where they've got 
about \ miles of straight, flat road with no electric wires along it, 
and smugglers call that West Texas International. 
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Some nights, I'm told by department of public safety officers, our 
State police organization, that there are as many as two or three 
drug deals going on simultaneously along that road. 

Third, we are asking that you provide more and better funds to 
train and inform local enforcement agencies. We've taken some 
steps there. We don't think it's near enough. You can multiply the 
effects of all the Federal agencies if you'll provide better training, 
better information. 

Finally, and most important, we want the Federal Government 
to go forward with aggressive eradication efforts. This is the best 
form of prevention there is, is to get the prevention at the source. 
And I'm talking about both foreign eradication, really pressing the 
South American and Central American countries to comply with 
the treaties that require them to do this, following up, seeing that 
it's done, and finally, so that we live up to the treaty, doing an ag- 
gressive eradication effort here in the United States. 

Tm just sick when I see the furor that's been raised over para- 
quat spraying of marijuana. Paraquat is used all over this country 
to spray crops with no damage or hazard to life or health, and it s 
a damn shame to see people — that it only becomes a dangerous 
substance when you use it to eradicate marijuana, 

Mr. RanCxEl. Counselor, we were in South America advocating 
the use of herbicide when we were embarrassingly notified by Bo- 
livian friends and Colombian friends, but it was happening right in 
Georgia, 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Salwen appears on p, 218.] 
Mr, RANGfciL. Listen. We have to leave. 

But your testimony is very important because you went far 
beyond just the area of prevention, and your organization, obvious- 
ly, has resources that some of the smaller communities do not 
have. 

Its a«ways. in politics, that those that do something you ask 
them to do a little more, but youVe used to that. 

I'm going to ask whether or not you can arrange to meet with 
Congressman Ortiz so that he can share with you some of the legis- 
lation that we have pending in the Congress, some of the things 
that we've been able to do in foreign affairs through the efforts of 
Mr. Gilrnan and others, and to see whether or not we can extend 
this Texas war on the national levul, and certainly as it relates to 
KfMiie 01 the budgetary problems that we are facing in terms of cut- 
backs. 

The voices of m iny of the constituents at this table are not going 
to be heard, or, even with the best talent. It's hard to organize 
them ..'^ that it would have any impact. 

It woUiH seem to me that if we can be of help to the charter in 
bringing thi.s ui! together in Texas, V\\ steal the idea and take it to 
New York. 

But you have got a lot of pieces, if they were locked into place, A 
lot of taleni. And I think it could have some impact in Washington. 

And I would ask you, counselor, whether or not you would agree 
to meei with Mr. Ortiz to see whether or not this committee, as we 
move forward in the areas of research, which, really, it's embar- 
rassing what weVe not doing, and eradication and that type of 
thing, whether we could wo^-k well as a team. 
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Mr. Salwkn. Mr. Chairman, I don't have anything more impor- 
tant than that to do in this world, and my time belongs to the com- 
mittee. You've got as much of it as you want whenever you want it. 

Mr. Rangel. We're deeply appreciative. And I personally will be 
following through with Mr. Ortiz. 

Let me hear from Miss Meadows, and her group is the Corpus 
Christi Drug Abuse Council. 

Thank you for your patience. 

TESTIMONY OF CHRISTINE MEADOWS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CORPUS CHRISTI DRUG ABUSE COUNCIL, CORPUS CHRISTI. TX 
Miss Meadows. Thank you. 

The Corpus Christi Drug Abuse Council is 14 years of age, so 
we've been through lots of funding cycles, new deals, old deals, raw 
deals, whatever. 

We're excited about being here today because we're at a point in 
the continuity of our agency that something's either got to be done 
or the doors have got to be shut. 

We're 60 percent federally funded, 40 percent local cash match, 
which is a great deal of money. And that money isn't— there's no 
city-county money that will handle that because my agency is a 
private agency. 

The reason for that is that years ago when they came down with 
the MHMR concept, mental health/mental retardation, the two 
doctors who started my agency chose to go to Washington and get 
direct funding for our Methadone Program because they did not 
want the client to be involved in the bureaucracy of yet another 
health agency. 

So, when Tricky Dicky Nixon came in with MHMR, we chose to 
stand alone, and we're still paying for that. 

So, we have 183 slots. We have 108 on methadone. We're carry- 
ing 128 people. We have 75 on drug free; I'm carrying 99 people. I 
have 52 people on waiting list trying to get on. And, in fact, as of 
this morning, I have three lawsuits against me because we have no 
slots for opiate drug abusers to get on the Methadone Program. We 
have them waiting in the wings, if you will. 

There's better heroin in town than there's been in a long time. 

I've been with the agency for 12 years, and so, we know pretty 
much the cycle of the drug abuse. 

I was amazed with Sheriff Hickey's report this morning with re- 
gards to what theyVe not doing or doing. 

Unfortunately, the parents aren't bringing the children in at a 
point where they could get counseling and prevention sort of meas- 
ure when they're first smoking marijuana; 95 percent of my people 
on my drug-free program, if you will, are referred by the courts, 
the judges who call me and say, "Chris, can you take one more. We 
can't send them to TDC, Texas Department of Corrections, because 
there are no more places.'* 

So, in lieu of penitentiaries, we get the young people to try the 
drug counseling, surveillance of the urinalysis, if you will, and then 
we report back to the probation office, if there's State probation, 
and then they report back to the judges. 
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It*s been very effective. It eliminates a lot of folks going to the 
penitentiary. 

The problem there has arised that I am getting older and not 
better. I cannot continue to raise the 40-percent match. We re- 
ceived 247,498 Federal bucks, which are channeled through Texas 
Department of Community Affairs Drug Abuse Prevention Division 
in Austin. With that, I have to match $164,999. 

Also, that's only my budget for my treatment. That's not my 
total agency money, because they don't allow me to put everything 
I'd like in, you know, the treatment budget, if you will 

We were cut 11 percent this year. There are 52 people on the 
waiting list. I was cut 12 clients. My match was raised from 35 per- 
cent to 40 percent. 

We do all sorts of things to raise money. We have a urinalysis 
machine. The Eagles Lodge are doing good work on getting me a 
new one. My old one is about dead. And we're running a lot of 
urines for probation and the outside world, if you will. They pay up 
front, and we run those urines for folks. We observe urines, we 
cover six counties and the 36th judicial district, which the home 
base is in Sinton, TX, those clients, those probation clients up 
there. 

We're not able, really, to offer counseling service due to mileage, 
but we are able to offer the urinalysis kinds of testing and get that. 

Where they get those kinds of bucks to pay us, if they're not 
going to claim drug abuse on the State level, it made sense to me, 
and they're going to give the money to criminal justice, then I'm 
going to get my portion from them for their urinalysis testing, as 
opposed to mailing it to California, because we can give them a 
turnaround in an hour's time. And they know exactly how dirty 
the man is and what he's doii;§. 

We also handle the AO types, which the administrative offices of 
the U.S. court, the old bureau of prison people, that's the new Fed- 
eral name for that, and we handle those people oa a contract basis. 

All of my statistics are in here with regards to how many folks 
work. Even with unemployment being what it is, there's a little, 
and I think within 90 days, you must either be employed, going to 
school, or a homemaker. We don't care what your sex is. Just put 
an apron on and take care of the kids. 

So, we*re pretty emphatic about what our responsibilities are, 
and they, in turn, must be responsible, too, if they want to stay on 
our program. 

The other thing that I would like to point out is that we have no 
prevention, not even when Governor Clements proclaimed the war 
against drugs. Our prevention efforts were ceased because they felt 
the money better spent on that effort. So, my efforts were cut. 

The only time I do prevention, which we get calls daily, is only if 
they'll pay, up front, $35 an hour for schools and $100 for industry. 
So, we offer no preventative services, although people request that 

[The prepared statement of Miss Meadows appears on p. 230,] 

Mr. Ranoel. How much State money do you get? 

Miss Meadows. Well, I get $247,498. That's my money from the 
Texas Department of Community Affairs, to be matched with 40 
percent. 

Mr. Ran(;el. Isn't that the Federal money? 
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Miss Meadows. Well, that's the Federal block grant. 

Mr. Rangel. What's the State money? 

Miss Meadows. None. 

Mr. Rangel. Who's on your council? 

Miss Meadows. My council? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes. I mean, do they represent other organizations 
or individuals? The Corpus Christi Drug Abuse Council. 

Miss Meadows. Oh, we only represent ourselves. 

But let me point out that weVe been working on the McAlister 
Act on the State level for the last 2 years. It has been passed with 
no money, which makes it a worthless piece of legislation. 

We have attended all the legislative hearings. I am familiar with 
who is in Austin, more than they want to know. And I have ap- 
peared and testified for that hearing year after year after year. 

Mr. Rangel. What's the name of your State representative 
where you are situated? 

Miss Meadows. I use Senator Truan, primarily, and then I use 
Glossbrenner. 

Mr. Rangel. Who's the local 

Miss Meadows. Oh, and Hugo Berlanga. 

Mr. Rangel. All right. Your council are individuals, rather than 
organizations, right? 

Miss Meadows. It's one board of governors, yes. Directors. 

And they, too, helped testify to get the State bucks, but Texas is 
the lowest with regards to giving to State programs in the whole 
bunch. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, one of the problems that we have, not just in 
your State but in many States, is that when you look at the prior- 
ities that the State representatives have, alcoholics and drug ad- 
dicts have to be on the bottom of the list. They don't vote. They're 
not organized. The churches don't support them, 

And so, the real question is: When you get people like Ross Perot 
and others who are willing to give their time, how can you mobilize 
those people who are concerned to come forward and make that a 
part of their political priorities so that representatives would know 
that even though the people that you're trying to protect can't help 
or hurt them, those who are advocating more help 

Because, to me, in the long run, it's one of the cost effective 
things that you can have. Prevention, to local and State govern- 
ments, what voices are heard screaming against this? 

I hoped that maybe we could find your council members and 
others to say that this money could be cost effective if properly 
used. 

Miss Meadows. I think the State of Texas, if you will, recognizes 
that they don't give enough money. 

And Monsignor Brosnan. who s going to be on your panel, I 
think, tomorrow, can address that, because those of us who have 
been in the business for a long time have worked very diligently to 
get the cash match up on the State level. 

But we don't have constituents, if you will, to make enough noise 
to get the McAlister Act passed with money. 

I don't know the answer to that. I don't know that Federal 
bucks, if (>0 percent is the proper amount, and then what's the 
State going to do? 
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The problem therein lies that there is a terrible drug problem in 
south Texas, OK? I was asked to address that problem. And what 
the State chooses to do with that, then— you know, all we're doing 
right now is closing State programs and coming up with private, 
which puts more methadone in the streets on an illegal basis, 
which makes a bigger problem for south Texas. 

And this is my community, also. 

So consequently, we're going to have to find some sort of funding 
alternatives, if the State's not willing to bear that with the McAlis- 
ter Act. 

I don't know what the Federal proposition is going to be either. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, the proposition is that you go to voluntary 
agencies, charitable organizations, and churches. That's the Feder- 
al response. 

Now, it's an election year, and I'm confident that they can 
change that response if we hear from enough people who would say 
that they tried it that way and it didn't work. You and I know that 
it s not working. 

Miss Mkadows. Right. 

Mr Rangel. It didn't even work before we had an economic 
problem in Texas, which somehow separated its oil taxes and edu- 
cational taxes. But that's a local problem. 

Now, what you're facing in southern Texas is a national problem, 
and I'm confident that we can get together with Congressman Ortiz 
and have it pictured as a national problem, especially in southern 
Texas. We're going to need some help. 

And just seeing who you are, the organizations that support you 
collectively, I'm confident that you have the expertise to present a 
case that can be heard at the White House, or, at least, assist us in 
presenting our case to the House. 

I want to thank you for this information. 

And again, the record will be left open. I would ask Mr. Ortiz, 
who realizes that we have to go, if you'll hold it, Mr. Ortiz. I would 
want you to adjourn our meeting because you know the schedule 
better than I do. 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes. We are going to have to leave in a few minutes 
now to go to Brownsville. 
So, I don't have anything further to state. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Chairman, first of all. I recognize we've got 
very little time. 

I want to thank the panel. I think they've given us a lot of 
worthwhile information, and I'm particularly interested in the way 
they are handling their own programs with the limited funding. 

I note that tomorrow Deena WaUon, director of the drug abuse 
prevention program from the Texas Department of Community Af- 
fairs who is apparently an individual a lot of you don't know, is 
coming in. And she says: 

At a tiino when the block grant mechanism shifts administrative responsibilities 
to th(» Statt' lovvl. support for administrative staff has diminished drastically. A core 
ot quality services has boi^n carefully developed over the past decade and attention 
by the aj^^ency should now be given to expanding toward a comprehensive system of 
servici's fully coordinated with related efforts. Unfortunately^ support for State 
plannirn^ staff has similarly diminished and funds are unavailable for development 
ot these additional services. 
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Is that a valid criticism of the State's planning and program- 
ming? 

Miss Meadows. Deena Watson is the head of our department, if 
you will, at TDCA and is in the audience today, and I'm responsi- 
ble to her for my funding. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, if this is a valid problem, then it seems to me 
that youVe got an important problem to take care of at the State 
level to make certain that there is some adequate administrative 
staffing to do the kind of job that needs to be done to assist all of 
your various agencies, and I urge you, at the State level, to focus 
some more attention on that very important aspect of Deena Wat- 
son's testimony. 

I want to commend all of you for thinking. I think that this 
manual that you've developed in the Texas war may be very help- 
ful to some of our other State groups, and I'm going to be passing it 
on. I hope you can make some supply of that available to us. 

'-^Jut each of you have offered something very important to what 
the problems are in dealing with this at the local level. 

But, again, I say, take a good, hard look at what Miss Watson is 
saying. If they need some better administrative support at State 
level, and it'wS my impression that in the block grant programs that 
have been passed on, there is a need for State governments to do a 
lot better in sorting out the problems and prioritizing the funds. 
And I hope you'll take a good, hard look at all of that. It was in- 
tended to give the States a lot more discretion in utilization of 
these funds and the manner in which they were prioritized. 

Do you have any comments that you'd like to make? 

Just one more request of all of you. What do you think is the 
most important thing that we can do, as a committee, to be of help 
to you? In a quick phrase. 

Dr. Garza. Mr. Oilman, I would say that I think that the consen- 
sus today has been reached that we all need more money to oper- 
ate our programs. 

Our total funding from the Texas Department of Community Af- 
fairs is $35,000. And we have 3 people working the program, IVz 
people really, and with that we have been able to do wonders. 

And there's more people that call us from all over Nueces 
County that we cannot serve because we don't have the mileage, 
we don't have the personnel. 

Mr. Oilman. Miss Meadows, do you have something, one major 
request? 

Miss Mkadows. I just need bucks. And Tm not picky. TU take 
Kederal or State. And we're going to work on both levels. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Warrkn. We have, at this point, never taken any Federal or 
State money and operated totally privately. We would like to see 
some money become available with only a limited hassle for pre- 
vention efforts. 

Mr. Oilman. No strings attciched. 

Mr. Warrkn. Yeah. None of the r)r),0()() pages to get it. 

Mr. (Jilman. Mr. Pollard. 
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Mr. Pollard. Td like to agree with Dr. Garza, if I could just add 
somebody else to help here and some personnel here to spread out 
more. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Salwen. 

Mr. Salwen. I think the most important thing you can do is 
eradicate drugs at the source, reduce the supply. 

That's not to say these other things are not important, but I 
think the single most important thing is a — I know Tm preaching 
to the choir — but a tougher, stronger, broader eradication effort. 

Mr. GiLMAN. That's precisely what this committee has sought to 
do. We went to Latin America recently and met with the heads of 
government to preach eradication. 

And then, Mr. Rangel and I introduced some legislation, and it, 
fortunately, has been adopted, cutting out economic assistance in 
the event some of these foreign countries do not come through with 
a proper plan of implementation of eradication program. 

Mr. Rangel. With a congressional hearing. 

Mr. Salwen. Thank you. Congressman. 

Mr. GiLMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank the 
panel. 

Mr. Rangel. What I hope, before we adjourn, Mr. Salwen, is that 
you might send to this committee the names of the corporations, 
Texas-based corporations, which are cooperating with your efforts, 
as well as seeing whether we can come up with the names of some 
corporations that are not cooperating. 

Mr. Salwen. There are some, and we'll be happy to send them, 
Mr. Chairman. But, primarily, it's individuals, rather than corpo- 
rate entities. It's parents all across the State. And we've found that 
if you let them know there's a place, they flock in to support. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, OK. Let's try a different approach. You have 
a chamber of commerce down here, and they were very kind to us 
yesterday. I hope that you can have some type of meeting with 
those that are providing preventative and rehabilitation care to col- 
lectively state the problem as eloquently as you have today to see 
whether or not we can have corporations join in this Texas war 
against drugs. 

Those of us that serve on the Ways and Means Committee will 
remind them from time to time of the President's request of them 
to perform this type of public service. 

And, maybe, collectively, with the efforts of Congressman Ortiz, 
we can identify those people that are following the President's 
mandate or who believe that the President's not talking about 
them. 

But clearly, your constituency, your clients are falling between 
the cracks. They^re not a part of the safety net. They're not includ- 
ed in Federal funds, . ^d local and State governments have been 
unable to fill the gap. And this has caused us an increase in the 
amount moneys that are being spent either in the jails, the court 
system, or law enforcement. 

So, as the sheriffs and police chiefs have gotten together, maybe 
we can form a minicounciK if you will, for those that want to pro- 
vide better and more services and see what we can do to help in 
Washington. 

Thank you. 
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The committee will stand a4journed until tomorrow morning, 9 
clock • 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m., Tuesday, December 13, 1983.] 
[The following was received for the record:] 
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DtOMBbir 6* 1983 



0, 8. Rouii of MprMint«tiv«ii 
Siliot CoMBittM oki Mircotioi Abuitt ind Control 
Kooii R-2-234p Houii Offici Buildinq Annttx 2 
waihinqton^ D.C» 2051S 

Mar sin 

Thank you for your 1 attar ragardln? tha haarlnq in Corpua Chrlatl 
DacaKbar 12 and 13* Plaaaa accapt ^Jila lattar aa my brlaf raaponaa 
to tha iaauaa you will ba oonaidarinq* Obvioualy» Brownavilla ia 
tha "hottaat" or naarly ao of any city in our nation with ragard to 
8imi99lin9 and trafficking* Wa ara a bordar townp a ooaatal town, 
■ teuriat town, a povarty araa, undarataf f ad , and hiatorioally faw>ua 
for bain9 a plaea to bring thinga through or aeroaa* X would aatinata 
that WW ara tha likaly channal for a vary thing aaat of tha Aocky 
Hountaina* 

with ^agard to tha othar araaa daaling with affaotivanaaa of traatanant, 
pravantion natwork and aduaational naada X a» diaappointad that you 
did not aalact mora qualifiad paopla to iaaua opiniona on thaaa 
iaauaa. Tha only ona that X'va haard of that will ba taatifying 
that haa raal knowladga along thaaa linaa ia Bobart Warran» Diraotor 
of the nawly foxmd Palnar Drug M)uaa Program. Ra novad hara in 
April of X963 from Midland to opan thia program* 

Tha addiction problan ia alarming and of apidamia proportiona in our 
araa. Druga ara baing bought, aold, and givan away in avary achool 
in our city» Tan yaar old childran hava a variaty of narkat placaa to 
obtain ohamioala of all aortiN* 



2390 Oniral Boulevard^ Suite S • BrownivHle, Texai 7dS20 • (512^ 542-7000 • 



36-684 0-84 
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H« hiv« had v«ry llttl* tr«itn«nt •ff«ctlv«n«i« In our irti* Thii 
spring a«v«ril ficllltlM op«n«d for thm flrit tiwm* That* include 
our facility, a family out-patlant traatntnt cantarr Chartar Pain 
Hoapltalr an In-patlant facllltyi tha Datox-Evaluatlon-Kafarral 
agancyi and a halfway houaa In PhArr, Taxaa* Prior to tha opanlng 
of thaaa wa only had MRMR facllltlat In Rarllnaan and Cdlnburq with 
antranca raqulramanta and waltlnq llata that llmltad thalr iffaotlva* 
naat. All facllltlaa that ara atata and fadarally fundad hava loncft 
long waltlnq llata and you %rall know drug dapandant paraona don't 
wait wall* 

A numbar of pravantlon proarana hava coma and qona* ?tia mott 
succaaaful and affactlva waa tha Cottaga Proqram batad In Salt Laka 
Clty« Thla failad dua to lack of accaptanca by paraont In tha 
flald of chamloal dapandanoy In our araa, In my opinion* Tha 
Haxlcan-Amarloan paepla working In tha flald aaam to think that tha 
cltlsana of our araa In difficulty naad to ba traatad In a dlffarant 
faahion, Tha Haxlcan-Amarlcan culture la no dlffarant than tha black 
eultvra, tha Oriental » American Indian, or any others* Peraona with 
drug dapendanqy problama need baaloally the aane treatment aa Z tee 



We are extremely limited aa far aa education It concerned* The major 
provider of thla la the Valley Regional council on Alcohollam and 
Drug Abuaa* They, with a staff of one and a half peraona and a cadre 
of volunteera preaent educational sesalona to over 20,000 peraona per 
year. They could daaperately use funda to expand their film library- 
provide a video ayatam, and offer expenaes to volunteera* 

We need help* 
Sincerely, . 



How^ird B. conkey 
RDC/g%#r 



Fairlight^ Inc. 

2390 Oncral Boulevard, Suiie 5 • Browniville, Texat 73520 • (512) 542-7000 
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NUECES COUNTY MHMR COMMUNITY CENTER 



1130 SMth IriwnlN Corpui Chriill. J%m 7M04 



Cong\t66mn Solomon T, Otttz 
Cong\t6Uonal Vl^VUcX 27 
U.S. tfoiue oi ^zp\t6zntatLvz6 
SUtct ComUtzz on HoacoUcs 
AbuAK and COfttAot 
3649 Leopold 5me^ 
CoKpu6 CfixUU, Tcxai 1i40$ 

Honoiablz Cong\t66man Oxtiz, 

In Ucu o(i a pvuonal app^aAanc^ bejo^a thz .Select CownUtee'i /ic<w<«g 
parte/ Co/ipuA C/vtutc, Texo^ on PecembeA l?-I3» ?9S3» wou/U ttfce to 
AubmU tiie fJoWowing ttittimonij on mwcoCia* abuAe. H(/ comznt^ ipccx- 
^<caWi< arf(ka44 tiic oAea'* need* <rt twrn* oj p\ovicUng Mcatwent <o 
t/ioAe <rt(iiv<duai4 and thUx iamiUth lUfio o^c oiKZady ajjectcd bi/ nooco- 
t^cA U6Z and abode. I« oddiX^on^ I mnt to i/uue Aome ob6€Avation& 4ji 
tiiz a/iea ptevcntion o< AbuAe. 

I can be o< ^uA^AeA a44^4v«nce» p/ea^e <ee/ ^^ee to contacX me at 
(512) 014-6667. 

^nccAeXij, ^ 




MPMtnd 



Adminiitrition 



AtfultMlntll Hullh 
111*4441 



Child A Youth Mintil Hiilth 



Mintil Ritirditlsn 



Subitinci Abuii 
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NUECES COUNTY MHMR COMMUNITY CENTER 



IISO SMtn IriWRiM Ctrm Chrlltl. Tliu 7S404 



rmimv mcoms abuse nv<mwr mvs 



Tht WuccM County MHMR Sah^tanct Abu^e CvUvi hoA been in txiAtanct joi appfioxA.- 
matUy 12 ytoAA, It hoA th\e.e. compontnUt a Kuidtntiat p^og^am, on owfycuUtnt 
pfioQHon and an klcoho tUm VMvtntion p^oje.ct. Tht p^eg^M 4eAve indivlduaU yUth 
atcokott d^g, o\ comUnzd oddicZLonA, and tAiAtrnznt includu individual , gioup, and 
family p^ychothwipy, Xt aUo inUudti ^Q£A^Ational, tducational and vocAtlonal 
counAeJting . 

In tht p\ociA6 pxovlding acav-ccm to tht ptoptt o< Wucce* County 
AtvtAot l&6au 6tand out oi nttd6 that mut be ffiet. Thtit tUoKtA, howeveA, ^tqui^t 
additional and mo\z comp^^htnAi^;t planning and iunding. 



KtAidtitUat $QAvict& 

Jn dnug aboAt tAZatntnt, ouA \t&idtntiCLl p^gAom U tht onty doveAitment* funded ia- 
Utity in WtiecM County and tht Cooital Bznd cuea. Tht (atlUty hoA 41 bed4 which 
oAz dividtd aOnoAt tvtnty to ^eAve both alcohoUu and dAug abiUtM. Tht idtntC- 
iitd nttd6 in tku oAea incZudu^ 

- additional dmg abiut tAtatmtnt btdA, 

' child avit 6tAvict6 60 that ivnalt6 viith ckiJtd\tn may tnttA t^tatmtntt 

- a KZAidzntial tAtat^tnt iaxUlit^ io\ c/tcW^en, and 

- funding ioh ioUovi-up activitit^ that can txploAA tht impact oi 
titatn^nt. 



Pwtntion StAV4ct& 

Pnevcntcon i& pKobabty tht moAt populwi, ttoAt undv^btood, and tht moU pooKly 
funded crutegony in tht iittd o< dAug abuAt and mvUcdi hexUth* Tht Nuecw County 
MHMR Substance Abu^e p\0Q>iajn^6 v)o\king dtiinUion oi pKtv&ntion l6 06 iolZoMA: 

"Jniofimational and tducjUionat 6t\vict6 to a population that iA at 
fii^k oi becontutg involved in tht uAt and abuAt oi dAogA", 

In p^tvzntion tht\t i& a g\tAt need to makt iactuat inioftnation avaitabtt to 
childMn and youth. Tht tatut ^u^a^ch and 6tuditA ttwJty Ahow that in^onma- 
tiotiol and iducational pn.og\am to chUdAen mut btgin in elintnta^ school, ilut, 



V 



Admlnittritlon 
ltl2}MI-ft32l 



Adull MifllilHialth 

MMMA 



ChlidAVfuth Miiriat Kiitlh 



Minut RMKditiM 



tultttflei Akvii 
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6^cond oK thi\d g^iadi, a^<eA that it mcuf bt too iatz, I< tzxtainty too Ute. 
<yi high school. The p\oie^6ionaU pfiovidinQ thl6 ^eAv^cM m6t leoAn to lut non- 
tAadlUonat tooU and methods that apptat to tkt thJUd\tn'^ InMa&iad moyicnoAA. 
The u^e oi ^Km^ 6Udt& and t^cXuAt^ a^^ miMmatty e<<eative, in&ttad ptaij^, 
puppzt 6hom and othzA mtdia aUiviJUu m'jbt be zxpto\e,d and utUizzd to mau- 
wiize. e^^ec^ueite^^* 

SptcXal comanitii p\z.vintion pKo^KCn^ mut toAgiJt tht Mino\4Jtij population^ 
ibtackh and kupatUc^)» Thwe gjioupd have high incidzncu oi tue and abu^e and 
thuA c^Utm^ and languago. pxu^nt a dlUzA^nt dimen6lon in cormunication . Em- 
ptoij^K Q\oup6 and unionA should (it&o be. addMA6id in an zHoKt to ixptoKZ the. 
taXion^hip between the high intUdtnct oi accidents, abicwtee^Am, poon job peA- 
io^ance and the iwe and abu6e oi dKug6, 

In the p(Ut ianding io\ prevention activities ha6 atmu6 been limited becaiue 
ianding AouActi expect MogiofW to 4h(w P^ooi that they have prevented a speUiic 
nimbeA oi peMon^ ifiom becoming dAug addicts, 

I vMut to conctude by applauding the ComU.tte^'6 and youA. eiio\t^ to undeA- 
^tand the dfuig abuse. pAoblen at the. gna66 xoots leveZ» 
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ANONYMOUS LETTER RECEIVED HY THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS 
ABUSE AND CONTROL^ DESCRIBING THE IMPACT OF DRUG ABUSE ON ONE 
FAMILY IN CORPUS CHRISTK TEXAS 
December 12, 1983 



Select Committee on Narcotics 
Room H2-234 

House Office Building Annex 2 
Washington, D, C, 20515 

Gentlemen: * 

I am aware that you have been holding meetings to discuss 
the drug situation in Corpus Christi, Texas and I would 
like to make a written appeal to you for assistance, I 
wish to remain anomymous. 

My husband and I have very good jobs, professionals in 
our community. We have been married for over 20 years and 
have two sons, age 15 and 10, We live in a nice neighborhood 
close to an elementary school and junior high school. We 
have been very active with our children, playing little league 
baseball, soccer, boy scouts, school participation, etc. 

When our oldest son entered junior high school at age 13, we 
were totally unprepared for what would haooen during the next 
two years. He went into the 7th grade with a good academic 
record and had been a member of the safety patrol in 6th grade 
and student council. He lasted 6 months. He began exoermenting 
with pot during Christmas vacation. We began to notice strange 
signs. He talked on the phone, he stayed in his room, he did 
not want to be seen with the family. Our 8 year old began 
having difficulty in school, his grades were bad. We began 
seeing a pyscologist with our 8 year old. 

We discovered that the 13 year old was smoking not and so 
were all the other kids in the neighborhood. They had even 
given it to our 8 year old. We were devastated and ashamed. 
We talked to other parents, we worked with our children, we 
joined PDAP. we became very active. We began to investigate 
the neighborhood, talk to school teachers and principals, 
VJc learned that this was a horrible epidemic. Not only was 
it affecting our children, but look at the news paper, everyone, 
sports heroo,*;, school teachers, etc., were doing the same things 
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We talked to the parents of other children, told them what 
was going on. We turned names of drug dealers in our neighborhood 
over to the police. We feared for our lives. God help us, we 
did not know what to do. Our jobs were suffering, our familv 
was suffering, our children were headed for the gutter and death. 

We turned to God, realizing that our 13 year old was goinp to 
die. We talked to our doctor, who had treated this child for 
13 years, she said 1 can't help you. We sent him to a drug 
rehabilitation hospital in Houston, Texas. The cost was ?3D,UUU.Ui 
for nine weeks treatment. Wlien he came back home, he lasted 
about 28 days, then the same cycle began over again. My husband 
and I were losing our minds. We turned to the Corpus Christi 
Drug Abuse Council. I had a oersonal friend there and thev 
agreed to see our son. They began to council him weekly and 
check his urine weekly. We began to physically beat him. We 
had tried everything else and didn't know what else to do. It 
took 35 licks with a wooden paddle and four straight weekends 
in the house. We were totally committed to turning this child 
around . 

Our son has been clean for the last six months. We changed 
him from the public school to a catholic school. We are 
Baptist. He requested this change. He began to feel better, 
look bettr-'r and act better. Our youngest child started to 
do well in school, our family has started to heal. 

I wanted you to hear our story. The assistance 1 seek is 
stiffer penalties for people who break the law and sell drues. 
Stiffer penalties for DWI's - most of the DWI ' s arc high on 
drugs, we just can't tell the difference. I support investigation 
into corruption for our police, judges, officials and Deoole who 
enforce the law. Some changes need to be made in laws affecting 
minors. Drug dealers know that minors can escape through the 
system, consequently, we have 11 year old drug oushers. ^^.^^ 
common practice for the older kids to deal to the younger kids. 

Thank you. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Family 
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lj.S. Dtpvtment of Justice 



Unirtd States Attorney 
Southern District of Texas 




December 15 ► 1983 



Mr. Richard 2.' Lowe, III 

Chief Counsel, House Select Committee on 

Narcotics Abuse and Control 
Room H2-234, House Office Building Annex 2 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mr . Lowe : 

During my testimony before the Select Cotmnittee. Con- 
gressman Gilman asked me to submit our narcotics caseload 
showing both the age and the status of the cases. The 
following statistics are in response to that request The 
column at the left indicates the year in which our file wa 



Re: December 12, 1983, hearing 
in Corpus Christi, Texas 



opened. 



1963 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



1 
3 
2 
8 
8 
6 
12 
10 
23 
13 
8 
10 
1 
9 
1 
1 



fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
fugitive status 
awaiting trial 
fugitive statue 



1930 



awaiting arraignment 
awaiting sentencing 
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1981 22 fugitive status 

1 awaiting arraignment 

1 awaiting trial 

^ pretrial diversion 

1982 25 fugitive status 

1 awaiting arraignment 

2 awaiting trial 

4 awaiting sentencing 
1 under investigation 
,««^ ^ pretrial diversion 

1983 40 fugitive status 

23 awaiting arraignment 
34 awaiting trial 
26 awaiting sentencing 
1 in trial 

9 awaiting grand Jury 
1 awaiting service of warrant 
11 under investigation 
4 indictments being prepared 

^>,o foH-5!f"°^*\^*?8*^u*^2° inquired as to the caseloads of 
nVLa! ^Z'^^'l^ the Southern District of Texas. Enclosed 

please find the Southern District of Texas' response to the 
Questionnaire for the 1984 Biennial Survey of Sudgeship Sleds " 
I would like to call the Committee's attention to flveral p^^^^ 

^nn^^foSo^^'t''^ *?S^fr ^° P°^"^*d out- that froS 

^® It?, ^S^^^"® the total caseload in th© district arew 

d?«^ri2^fJ^^ "'5 of growth of the ^'weighted'^caseload'iS oSr 
district far exceeds the national average In the narrative 
answer to 3(b), the Drug Task Force is SpeclficSlly tited as 
a reason why more Judges are needed. Our courts are strained 
up to or beyond their limits, I would not recomnend putting 
any more prosecutors into the district until we receive addi- 
tionai Judges, 

Very truly yours, 

DANIEL K. HEDGES 
United States Attornwy 

Enclosure 

cc: Honorable Jesse Clark 
District Clerk 
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United States District court 



rOUTHtHN DltrniCT OF T|K4I 



JOHM V. SlNOLlTON 



KOUtTON TEXAS 770et 



October 5, 1983 



Honorable Charles A. Moye, Jr. 
Chief Judge 

Chairman, Subconmittee on Judicial Statistics 
Northern District of Georgia 
75 Spring Street, S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Dear Judge Moye: 

Attached please find the completed questionnaire and supporting 
materials relative to the 1984 Biennial Judgeshif Needs. I 
am distressed that Congress has not yet enacted legislation 
companion with reconnendations based on earlier surveys. 
Upon submission of the 1982 Biennial Survey, X submitted a 
rather lengthy missive containing what appeared to be our 
justification for an additional position but declined to 
request such position. The position was not requested 
primarily due to the fact that there simply was not sufficient 
space available to house another Judge and construction 
resulting from the 1979 omnibus judgeship bill has only been 
completed this month. In other words, it was my desire to 
withhold the request for additional help even though it was 
needed at the time in order to ensure that we could economically 
utilize a new position. The failure of Congress to act 
indicates that my fears were useless and now we are in 
serious need of positions which we can accommodate. With the 
taking of senior inactive status by one judge, the assignment 
of an exclusive Galveston docket to the district judge 
resident in Galveston and the acceptance of lesser quarters 
for an active senior judge, we have three complete facilities 
available for immediate occupancy. This simply means that 
the appointment of three new district Judges would not cost 
the tax payers any additional construction funds and would 
reap early benefits in managing and disposing of a fast 
growing docket. 

I am forwarding a copy of the completed ciuestionnaire and 
supporting material to Mr. James A. MnCatferty, as per your 
instructions. The materials contained therein represent the 
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genuine and urgent nee<l« of chia district for the effective 
admini8tr.ation of Justice. 

Sincerely, 



John V. Singleton 
Chief Judge 



cc: Mr. Jamea A. McCafferty 
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QuMtlmalr* for tht iM4 Mtimlil 
Sumy ptMgmMg Hmd§ 

PlMBe eompl«to tht qiMllonMlr* and nnd It ttaif with aiiy tddiUo^ 
mattrial by Oetobir It, IMS to tht «dd^ ihom on ptgt I, 

1. Distriet/elrcuit Southern TcxaB . 



2. a. Numbar of Ju<||^aships racommanded for your eourt in 1982 by tha Judicial 

Conferanea 0 b thara itlU a naad for thesa additional 

Ju<fcathipi? N/A irio,thay must ba Justified below. 

b. How many additional Ju(|{aships over and above the number shown In 
above are required to meet the present needs of your 
eourt? 3 

ii prtparlfl( your re^maea to the foOowinc queatioMi pleaie Justify an 
Ju^TMhlpt raquMted in both ta and ft above. V the MIeial Oonferenee did 
not reeoRiBend Jud^eaMpa far your eourt in IMS and you are not requeatinf 
addiUonal Jwlreahipa in t>« abeive, re^ond only to Queationa 7 thru 11 (eourta 
of appaaU) or 10 thru IS (dHatrlel oourti). 

3. a. Comment on all easeload faeton of your eourt that Justify your reonest for 

additional Ju<kaships and explain their signifleanoa. 



See Attachment No. 3(a). 



b. Give an account of other factors not included in the statistical profile that 
Justify a request for additional Judgeships. 



See Attachment No. 3(b) 
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Ust any rtemt tafislition that you think will affeet your eourt mor« 
aeveraly than it will affaot othan* Include a brief explanation* 



Discus any geographical problems within your district/circuit that affect 
your need for additional Ju(|(eships. 



See Attachment 3(d) 



Scplain the effect of any present or past vacancies or long term medical 
difficulties of active Jucke* on your courts ability to handle the current 
workload* 



None 
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f. li the rituation that requires you to seek additloniil Jucl^eships temporary or 
long term? fi^laln. 



All indications are the present growth of litigation will 
continue to generally increase throughout the district, but 
accelerate parti :ularly in the Houston and Galveston Divisions 
due to the continual growth of the population and rapidly 
expanding economic factors in the counties in and around the 
Houston -'Galveston area. 



g. Discuss any additional factors that the Subcommittee should consider in 
evaluatirv the need for additional Ju(^eships in your court. 

Economic considerations regarding the authorization of three 
new omnibus Judgeship positions should include the fact that 
the Houston Division is currently capable of furnishing both 
chambers and courtroom facilities without additional cost. 
This capability occurred through the \inexpected senior 
inactive status of one Judge, the reassignment of full time 
resident duties to a second and the willingness of an active 
senior Judge to accept less extensive chambers. This 
c.cnsXrleratio!t alone will save the tax payers significant 
3un5 of money and allow the immediate utilization of new 
judgenhir) positions and relief from the pressures of bulging 
caseloads. 



Wp^t ap^eifl? caseload or other factors would sujffest that your court does not 
nec;'' any adoitlonai Judgeships and why should the Siinsommittee ignore mem 
when r^Hei^iJC the Juc^eship needs of your court? 
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S. What suggest iona for Nndling the caseload can you propose If you do not 
receive the additional Ja(!beship(s) you request? 



None 



6. District Courts only* 

ft. Has the court, by local rule or otherwise, authorized the magistrate(s) to 
perform a full rar«e of Additional duties" pursuant to Title 28 U.SX. 
Sections 636(b) and Tc}? 



Yes. 

See Attachment 6(a) 



b. Could the volume or range of duties of the magistrates in your district be 
expanded to relieve the Juc^es of part of their workload? Explain. 



See Attachment 6(a) 
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ff you hid additional maglatratei would your eourt expand ihe duties of 
your maglitratei and how? 

Considering the remarks covered in Attachment 6(a), an 
additional magistrate position would allow a better dis- 
tribution of the tremendous pending caseload now assigned to 
this court and its existing four magistrates. The court 
has allowed for the broad use of magistrate positions but 
simply does not have enough magistrates to exercise and 
delegate authority on anything other than a priority basis. 
At the moment, the management of prisoner related civil 
rights cases is demanding most of the magistrates time 
outside of criminal arraignments and more traditional 
functions. Without question, additional magistrate positions 
would allow sufficient distribution of this unusual caseload 
complexion and perhaps furnish additional services and 
relief to the district court. 



d. Could the caseload situation in your district be resolved by the appointment 
of additional magistrateCs) rather than Juc^Keihips? Explain. 



Only as noted above. 



Courts of Appeals only 

a. What percentage of the total case dispositions in your circuit are effected 
in the following manner? 



Without oral argument 

Oral argument fixed in advance at less 
than the standard length 

Normal amount of oral argument 

Allowance of extra time fixed in advance 




b. t the Ju*eshlp{i) you requeited are tuthorized would y».u propose to 
ehaivethisT If so, how t 



i. nourti of ADPeeh only. FiU In the following Information on the sehedule of 
ilttlngi for the current yetri 

-nw court holdi tealon Umei each year for dayi each aeaalon. 

heariiv caaea each day. totaUlng caaaa per year. 

Bach aeUve Ju*e riU for aeaalona and hMra eaKB per sealon, 

toUlllng eaaea per year. 

Number of en banc Mttlr«a (for a toUl of caaea per year). 

•me court siU In locations each year. List the locations! 



IM 
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Does your court dtpk.xl rcgultr^ on the wrvicee of aenlor juctrei •nd/oi. 



there t regular ichedule for iittii«s fori 
Senior Ju(|{eir Explain. 



District Juc^es? Bcplain. 



Courts of Appeals only. Does your court have a screenlrv proeram for 
deiermimngwnicn cases require oral ai^umentT Briefly describ7y5u7^.Kjram! 



llo 
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statistical profiles, 



nrowld« vour views on the possibility of the Judicial Conferenee 
SmS!?/.r4.erin The n^^STr of Ju«e,hlp. during the Biennial 
juc^eship Surveys* 



12 Docs the response to this questionnaire represent the consensus of the court or 
the views of the responding Ju(»e only? 

Ju<%e respondlr« Honorable . Tnhn V. Singleton 

Date Oct ober o. i98J . 

PTSNumPer ~^^^^nf.nr\ — 

Please send a eopy of the completed questionnaire and any additional «W>ortlnr 
material by October 10« 1M3 toi 

Mr. James A. McCafferty, , , 

Statistical Analysis and Reports Division 
Administrative Office of the Courts 
Washington, DC 20544 
Attentiont Jutfceshlp airvey 
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3. (a) Comment on all caseload factora of your court that 

Biennial Judgeship Report. From June 30. 1981 uSJil the 
SnSfcI^^rbl^fw!*"'"' ''''^^^ have'increa^Sris^''' 

iTlllrton : 'l^i (Houston - Galveston - 115%) 

c'o^^l^^insti : i!? (Other Divisions . 44%) 
Laredo « 63% 

Victoria « 617, 

«fllct^sianl??n!n^'?*' ^^^^S" unweighted, but do 

rSi<!^4 significant increases at both Houston and Coroua 

?° caseload distribution and^ 

caseload complexion (criminal vs. civil) the needs . 

bL%'s'rLSS?"lJ *PP"Priately be eiam?ned"^''a1i^fsional 

u^?ff ^S-^f considering the district as a whole 

While there is a percentage of increase at all divisions 
l^t ^ff^'^^^^u'^^^ *t Houston. It has been clea?lv 

established that resident Judges assigned at "ch divisional 
point are necessary to ensure the effective and efficient 
administration of Justice within that divisional 1urisdin^^nn 

Sth'tSI%e^e«l'J'"".""'^r Speedy T;i.?"^;t^Joi'ned"'°" • 
Seneral demands of a heavy docket and vast geoBraohic 
distance, prohibits routine shiftihg of resident ludfesfrSm 

?{;?s JricJdSrf »,""°^^" °" "Sular or'scSedSlJS fasif"" 
of f f?f^f attempted in the past to the detriment 

oJr f^Hapi"^ r*" "'^"^gf^ent and the physical well-being of 
^^r^ii^'^^®"-. Consequently, the Justification for new ludBeshin 
Snni«S"^ '^2"" 5" divisional demands and/Sr need! as^ 

opposed to the more traditional grouping of district "era|ls. 

Secondly, it should be noted that the Houston - Galveston 
divisions account for 777. of the total filings in thl 
district with a district-wide increase of ovir 997. since 
June 30. 1982. Due to this high rate of filings the'SSs ton - 
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Galveston Judges hold a 48% higher filing ratio than Judges 
In the other divisions. Thus, the caseload filing ratios as 
of June 30, 1983 are as follows: 

Houston » 799.6(800} Per Judge 

Galveston 

Brownsville 

Corpus Christi « 541.5(542) Per Judge 

Laredo 

Victoria 

The published 1983 national average of weighted cases per 
active Judge is 473, which represents a national Increase of 
13.4% over the previous year and 37.8% over the prior 5 year 
period. For comparison, please consider that the Southern 
District of Texas average weighted case ratio per active 
Judge la 553 and represents an increase of 19.2% over the 
previous year and 51.9% for the 5 year previous period. The 
filings for the Houston - Galveston division divided by the 
national average of weighted filings per Judge indicate the 
need for 11.7 active Judgeships for the Houston - Galveston 
divisions. This requirement represents an increase of 3.7 
additional active Judge positions within the Houston * 
Galveston divisions. 
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3. (b) Give an account of other factors not included in 

the statistical profile that justify a request for 
additional judgeships. 



It should be noted that not statistically supportable are 
several factors which place the Southern District of Texas 
in jeopardy of a tremendous increase in serious litigation 
even beyond that which is shown in our profiles. First, let 
it be noted that Houston and the Southern District of Texas 
has been targeted for a special task force for drug enforcement. 
The U» S. Attorney has increased its criminal attorney force 
by 26.9%, and similar increases have been noted among all 
law enforcement agencies. It can be expected that authorizations 
for prosecution, indictments and serious criminal litigation 
will increase as a result of this effort. Secondly, the 
economic down-turn in Mexico is much worse than most of the 
nation recognizes. Illegal aliens and those who traffic in 
this human commodity have reached unprecedented levels with 
full expectation of continued increase. Bankruptcies involving 
businesses have increased more than 59% in the Southern 
District of Texas, which will continue to involve the 
district court in such litigation. For instance, the recep*- 
bankruptcy of Continental Air Lines is expected to produce 
monumental litigation that most likely will be largely 
handled by the U. S. District Court. 

All of the above factors auger themselves to the belief that 
not only will we continue to experience the caseload increases 
noted in other portions of this report, but that special 
factors loom large on our horizon which require immediate 
attention in the hope of avoiding a severe shortage of 
judges . 
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3. (d) Discuss any geographic problems within your 

district/circuit that affect your need for additional 
Judgeships . 

This district is composed of 45 counties in South and Southeast 
Texas consisting of 14,108 square miles, something less ihan 
one-fifth the area of the state of Texas. Jt lies, in 
general, in a belt approximately 150 to 200 iniles wide along 
the Texas Gulf Coast, beginning on the east at a point 
approximately 50 miles west of the Louisiana border, and 
extending in a southwesterly direction, roughly parallel to 
the Gulf Coast, to the point of intersection with the Rio 
Grande River. It includes about 250 miles of common border 
between the United States and Mexico. 

This district points to inherent geographic factors associated 
with distance between divisional offices, requiring complex 
management of clerical and Judicial time. For instance, 
there are six divisional offices of the Court, including 
Houston (as headquarters), Galveston (58), Corpus Christi 
(250), Victoria (120) » Brownsville (375). and Laredo (320). 
The distances in miles from Houston to each of these points 
are indicated in parentheses by the listed division. 

There are diverse caseloads peculiar to districts similar to 
the Southern District of Texas which are affected by the 
geographic factors. In addition to normal litigation expected 
in cities of such size, Houston, Corpus Christi, Galveston, 
and Brownsville are deep water ports; and each - particularly 
the first three named - has a large number of admiralty, 
longshoreman, personal injury and cargo damage cases. In 
addition to this complex civil litigation, we are finding 
thau more multidistrict litigation is finding its V7ay to the 
Houston division in the form of complex antitrust suits. On 
the other hand, the Brownsville and Laredo divisions extend 
generally along the Mexico border with each of these cities 
being located on a main arterial highway leading to Monterrey 
and Mexico City. These divisions are burdened with extremely 
heavy criminal caseloads, which include smuggling and 
immigration cases. The Corpus Christi division is also 
feeling the impact of increased civil litigation and continues 
to receive intense criminal activity being filtered through 
the border divisions en route north. All of the misdemeanor 
immigration cases and many felony, which are filed as 
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misdemeanors, are handled by the U. S. Magistrates in the 
border divisions, bringing some relief to the court's 
docket. The continued press of the Speedy Trial Act often 
results in civil cases in Brownsvil]-, Corpus Christi, and 
Laredo being delayed, resulting ip periodic "Crash Docket 
iJt:} to reduce the resulting severe case log jam. 

While this procedure has allowed effective management in 
these three divisions, the effort is ineffective in terras of 
judicial support and personnel time. The loss of judicial 
and support personnel time in traveling the distances 
involved reduces the opportunity for effective case management 
while away from the home division. However, through extra 
effort these divisions are able to adequately maintain 
statistics on closings near or in excess of the national 
average. 

In the Houston - Galveston divisions other special geogr*ii5hiral 
problems surface. Approximately 90% of all civil cases * 
filed in the Southern District of Texas occur within these 
two divisions. The area is characterized as one of the 
fastest growing metropolitan centers in the nation, with an 
extremely healthy prospect for conuinued economic and 
industrial growth. Many large corporations are relocating to 
the area, bringing highly complex civil litigation in their 
trail wind. 

Houston - Galveston population growth between 1970-1983 
"f^^cts a 567. increase, with a projection of 3,945,096 
(827.) for 1985. Houston continues to lead the nation in 
construction activity for the past five (5) years. The 
29,398 permits issued for new construction totaled 
?2, 858,660,800. 00, an increase of 28,9% from the previous 
annual record established in 1980. The Houston - Galveston 
a"* leads the South and Southwest in retail sales volume, 
and has the highest growth rate in retail sales among the 
nation s 2^4 metropolitan areas with more than 1.5 million 
population. Total retail sales in the area increased 89.57. 
during 1977-1981, and are. projected to rise another 90.77. 
during 1981 to 1986. Houston is a major center of international 
business activity. More than 400 Houston companies maintain 
over 2,700 foreign offices in 110 nations. The number of 
foreign-owned firms located in the Houston area has nearly 
tripled since 1976 with over 600 foreign firms now operating 
in the Houston area. 
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Unemployment in Houston for the past year was 6. 5% of the 
total available work force. Annual average employment rose 
2.7%. Motor vehicle registration haw more than tripled 
since 1960, and rose 5.8^1 last year. Houston ranks third 
among U. S. ports in total tonnage, and is first in foreign 
tonnage. Five (5) major rail systems operate 14 lines of 
mainline track radiating from the city. Approximately 50 
cownon carrier truck lines operate daily schedules serving 
the Southwestern distribution center and provide routes 
throughout the state and nation. The Houston area is one of 
the nations most important oil and gas transmission centers. 
Of the nation's 25 largest pipeline companies that move 
natural gas, 10 are headquartered in Houson. The area 
airports had an annual increase of 10.7% in passenger 
traffic. Houston International Airport domestic passenger 
traffic ranked thirteenth among U. S. Airports, and ranked 
seventh in foraign passenger traffic. It is sufficient to 
say that the Houston - Galveston area has become the aerospace 
center for the nation. All this activity augers itself to a 
sustained level of complex and multifaceted litigation, as 
reflect*jd by the increased caseload of 65% over the past 
year. 

Further complicating the free movement of litigation in the 
Houston - Galveston divisions is the fact that approximately 
24 105 of 36,210 (67%) of state prisoners are housed within 
Texas Department of Corrections facilities which are located 
within the Jurisdiction of these two divisions. The voluminous 
prisoner litigation cornel primarily through the filing of 
civil rights complaints currently comprising a pending 
caseload of approximately 561 civil rights (1983) cases. In 
addition, there are currently pending 394 habeas corpus 
cases and an additional 23 miscellaneous filings, for a 
total of some 978 cases. This represents an increase of iiu 
over the previously reported data. Since most prisoners 
file as pro se litigants, a tremendous amount of time is 
required in screening and processing these non-professional 
cases". The appointment of counsel is prohibited by sheer 
volume and economic factors. 
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SOLOMON P. Oimi e*-«m„t 

tfm rvM AflMiO tiRVKU 



wM.i...moe ConortSB of cht Idnitcd StatCB ii*^iiA.oiTiuTicK:«Mo 

tinjc or KeiHtitmatiDu 

miucnant uahini ano FitHiruta 

CiWVtCMI«n.TuU * eOMIIMVATlCNANOTHllNVlllONUINT 



HINCMANT UARlNl 



January 24. idfid PAMAiacAMAiAMOTm 

TUM 71121 



Chairman Charles Rangel 
Select CoBBilttee on Narcotics 

Abuse and Control 
H2-234 HDB Annex 2 
Washin^n, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chainwi; 

I have enclosed an article which appeared in the Januarv ifi loaA 

uidicates, the task force was originally fon^d in 1978 and disbanded 

react^ftST'^v^'"^*'*^ ^T' spearheaded the ncvcment to 

a^recJ^n ^^"^ 'x'l^f »>is decision 

was a direct result of the Corpus Christ! hearings. 

vou anH^^tV^; ^"J^^^ appreciation and thanks to both 

you and your staff. As a result of your sicport and efforts t)ie dnw 
problems in south Texas will receive despSmoly n^^ attention. ^ 

With wann personal regards, I am 
Sin/feroly, 



SOUWDN P 
Member of 



Congi-ess ff 



SPO:mlm 
Enclosure 
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Crime task force 
renews drug fight 



■jr LINDA CARRICO 

The CoBtUI Brnd Mjijor Criniti 
Tffik f'ttrvt ii bvini rnctlvMUd in un 
utlrmpl 10 combiil ihc incrcaiini mr* 
coiicH irflUicXIng IhroufhiMl Soulh 
Ti'j.**. NuocM Couniy Sherlfr J jmvi 

The rrorgimiiallon xhv lusk (or cf 
- c«nipri«rd uf hiw ofltcvri from is 
c9untlei — will oltow luwmvn to cr*«s 
Juf uaidltntJ Hiiti 19 invetUgftlf ind 
irmi thMf pcTMni auiptdid 9f Mr- 
roUci imttoJini. Hlck«r mW. 

"Tht tiiitlorct i« i w^rklNi ftihr* 
■ilpii or coimtiM and munktoaUilM 
with iht purpofc of mviftilfillM m«* 
Jor crimes, princlpilly nArcotlci 
■miiRgllnf Hickcy liM. 

"II will allow far ih« maAlmtiTn ui« 
or rtiourcM iht muMovcr of ill ■ 
drpirlmenU pirlkipiiinx u ««B «■ 
providlnt Ulliudt in movemoitl 
IhrounlMMi ihr nrvu." Hiekey »uid. 
"S}incc n^rcQtiCH triffkkeri dpn'i 
itup a\ rouniy Unei. we need fle«* 
fMSxxf to ftm^ wHM thr invefitlia* 

tlOfI 

The iMk force howrver, won't be- 
come iDvolvrd In II coMe until ■ county 
9hrrin or rrty police chlcl hOfl uiked 
tur u'litiitoDCc. Hk*ki*y itHJct 

'A purllcuhir iihvrlfl ur police chU*r 
may need iiddlitunjl miinpowcr. or 
cqulpmrni hi* tiuvsn t huvc or ihc cx* 
t)t*rtise in 41 crrtjin aspect of the fn- 
ivxItflMliun. Hickrvn.ild "It will he 
II piM>llng ol Kilvnl wkirh wllJ ht nuidc 
iiviiil.ibic (n hII fit ut " 



Miihln. Oruitie Orove md Keordy, 
Hickiry lold. 
Other citlet evptctod to lolA ihf 
firce ure froer. Fort Arinooi. 
i'nrpui ChrliU. KlnftvUlo, Rockport. 
Hefu|Wi. OpUod. Portlaml. fllilon. 



licrrTllv, Gretfory. Taft Xorttf CUy, 
Siin t)ie|0. Throf Alveri aiul Roy* 

inoitdvllle 



■While ull member cllleo lOd coiin* 
iir% will beitefll, Nuecoi Coualy 
•lH}id4 10 benefit iHe moot (rem the 
tjixk ffirce'o work, likkty iild. 

Whatever eomen tnit Nuecoo 
County flrfli hiti the ground In Ihooot- 
lying dinrktt.'* Htckgy **Alr* 
craM c;irrying noreiHlfg uiuaUy tMid 
in tiie more Kporiely popwHtid coun- 
ties whvre there U a grttit amount of 
ninKeludd. But thete narfottci fM a 
way lo Noecei County In imaUer 
fourth uKiiully by eehlcloa." 

Dill llickcy »aM narcottci ere ■ 
problem for tbo nittro arta and the 
pruhlrm muni be utiacJted Jotally 

A» uH emiinple of how the talk lorte 
can .iiiiif In drug canet. HIckey re* 
callcit J rutd made by live Oak Cotin. 
t> Sheriff Uirr>- Buttbe tkree monUui 
ugu in which 709 peuncU ol marljuuna 
w.i» conf mealed- 

InvrKiigiiinrif luid the raid wai n 
kuci-tfKff. but wtded that the alreruU 
irun^porting the nuirlju^na and u 
pickup iruck earryinK aa addHkmul 
70(> poumlH of ihe weed eocaped oap* 
I lire 
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Tfto Uik ItV^ oelgltiaUf woi 
lormtd in Npiwikof mi ikrough the 
oftortR of tktH-Nd^ CotiBiy Bkeriff 
Momon Ortlt. The it-cowHy Uik 
roret dlAandod bi early IMi. ■ 

HIckey opoirktadtd the "womim 
to rraetivaif ike U»k lorct. He li 
ckilrman of tbf Uok force i ^fj^ 
govtrnorv. «klek la regMnsikle for 
faek f^reo oporatloiio. XtoWiCotioty 
IherllMim teirbgrough ii ^iee 
chairman. ^ 

• Wa faU thare wao a crying nood to 
have tkli/' HIckey ooM of tkc Uik 
loreo'i rodfUeatton. **Wo kaow Uiat 



narcoika are comtog IMr^^^.^^' 
Soutk TogM. All ilMrtfft Jiid Mice 
admiolairaioei in tko arM know tkoy 



Ckeeon QadilbH kilvo Tecelvtdaar 

do, Uvt Oak...Broolii. Jim 

See. Duval. Karaoi. Jim Hogg aid 

Wtllocy coonlleo* 



Other counllog expected to join are 
nrnnAui. Ooiiad, RefglWo ml Kenedy 
oMntiei. he luld. Hidalgo tmd Slorr 



countiei'arc conildering II. HIckey 
Mild 

Clilci thol are mrmberji include 
Alice. Kobirtown. Bluhop. >i"u"^»"- 
rremmil. Ariniai Hom. btgleilde. 



•Bujib> didn l hive thi perionnrl 
av{illuble to lei up •"'^•^^^■'^^ui^ilS 
arisi or to Intercepi the toad. Hickey 

"K.ich iherUf and peljct cWef wlU 
aiielio offleeri to work In the talk 
forcf. The ofdccM perlorm Iheir nor. 
mnl dutiei. Iwt may ki caliid Into In- 
veittiaatioM In other counuei. Mickey 
aald The offlccri wUl be pold by tko 
clllcjiand cotiniiei tMtemploy IHenv 
. iicApito hlo own man power ihort. 
age lotho Noei'oi Counte ibf rtf( • 
Ocvurtmcm. Hu?key aald Ki wtll ai. 
dKn Mverul deputies to (unklpati m 
)he tunk (orcr, » . 

t led il 10 Importunl to Join in 
ihc Hctlvltkeo ilnce iNf *aik of ce ceo 
ncl more caafhcated narcotico in one 
operation than what wyJ^P^^f ■ 
do in a whole year.' Hfckey "Id. 

He aald the leak lorce^WUl roeolve 
iavoKllf alifff oioiolonef,ff9in aevorid 
, WeriTagJertei^ JncWdInd Pwj 
Enforeemufit AdmiiHtroUon and Ihe 
Coa5l Uuurd. 

H Ickoy I aM lomc inagN etiil need to 
tie rcaolved. ^ . 

He ouM Ike taik force ftodi 1 
• tliwh lood" loenUce narcottea deal- 
cru ami ca»h for "flSS 
to buy the druga. Hirt ol the ll.aa^ In 
Ihc Nuecci I'ouidy Twk I^orce Im- 
pi est* fund may be uied for thooo pur* 
pn^m. he iold. 
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Nr. Richtrd B. Lom III 

Chltf Counsti . ^ . « 

Houti StiKt CoMlttM on Mtrcotic Abuit and Control 
ROOM 234 

Houti Offlct Anntx II 
MthlnQton, D.C. 

Dtir Hr» LOM» 

I rtctntly rtctlvtd • ultphont ctll frm RtiprMwtatlvt C^tU'i offlct rtqutstlng 
I ttttnd t httrlng In Corpus Chrltti, Ttxtt « "Dnig Trafficking and Abutt on tht Ttxat 
Gulf Coast." I rtctlvtd a Ittttr Monday of this wttk tUtIng thtt dut to tht largt tnount 
of witntssts contacttd It would bt 1«po$$1blt for til 'of ut to tttUfy tt tht hnrlng. It 
MS rtquttttd that m lutailt to you our writttn ttitlicny. 

I aa inclosing t proposal m suta1tt«d to our County Coi«1ss1ontrs Court approKlwattly 
four ytars ago. Tht rtquHt ms tum«d down but ts you can %h frm tht f Igurts m htd t 
tr«Mndous prcb1«a th«^, and if anything It has gotttn worst, ' 

M« work cloitly with tht SUtt PoHct Ntreotlcs ptoplt but thtrt's so wch going « 
that th«y don't havt tht wnpowtr or tht t1«t to work on tht ctsts. Also a lot of our casts 
Involvt SMlltr ^lounts of drugs «d thty usutlly only work casts with largtr amnts. 

U« avtrtgt 3-4 ctsts t wttk Just off txprtisway 77 tlont. This dots not Includt tir 
trtffic, boat traffic, or local ptoplt. So you stt wo do havt swtwhit of t prob1«s. Mt do 
havt Drug Abuse progress thtt wt Mkt tvalltblt to tht schools, civic groups, ttc,, and thty 
htlp but tht trafflcing stm contlnuts. 

During 1983 a1ont so ftr 149 ptoplt htvt bt« proctsstd through our facility on drug 
charges. Of thost 149 ptoplt, 98 wort passing through and 51 wtrt arrtsttd locally. So 
you set tvtn though we're a sm11 cownlty thtrt Is an tnoraous amount of drug traffic. 
Also btar in mind thtsa figurts show oily thost ctught, so you can Iwaglne what is gatting 
through. 
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I hopt this infonwtlon will bt of som assisunet to th« Mbtrs of your CMitttt . 
If you iMtd any aort infomition or if 1 can bt of fgrthtr assisUneOi pitast do not hositatt 
to ttll on M. This is a vtry sorious prob1«, ono that I m not only vtry conctmtd about 
but also vtf7 invoWtd with. 

If thtrt is SOM typt of rtport that will bt Mdt availabit as to tht findings of 
your coMitttti Z would appreciatt It if Z could obUin a copy of tht rtport. 



Rt^PKtfully subnitttdi 




Uillacy County Shtr1ff*s Dtpt. 
Ra>Mndvi11t, Ttxat 78580 
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DRUGS IN WILIACY COUNTY 



Drug misuse, or abuse, is found in every sector of society* 
It occurs increasingly in affluent suburbs, as well as in the 
middle-class or poor areas* It is becoming a tragic common- 
place in schools, colleges, and also in industry. As our daily 
papers tell us all too clearly, it is a particular problem 
among our young people. We have laws designed to help control 
the drug problem, but they do not eliminate or prevent it. 
Education is needed also. Before there can be effective control, 
there must be widespread understanding by the people of the 
possible tragic effects of drug misuae on mind and body. 

Here in Willacy County we have a two fold problem. First, 
we have the regular drug trafficking and over the past few 
years it has risen to a very serious situation. You need only 
drive down Hidalgo Avenue from the roadside park to the freeway 
on a warm Saturday night to see the problem first hand. Approx- 
imately 250 to 300 cars are involved in the •'Parade", with an 
average of 2.5 persons per car. There are about 750 people 
involved. Of those 750, about 60% (or 450) will have been in 
contact with drugs (smoked, dropped, bought, sold, or been in 
Lhe car with someone who did) before the night is over. Beer 
is seen everywhere. It is used to "cover'* intoxicating 
effects of Marijuana and other drugs, and as an amplifier of 
drugs effects. 

Second, we have one of the two main highways leaving the 
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valley going through our County. Willacy County is unique in 
its geographic position on Highway 77. The transportation of 
dru^^s through our County to points North are of great abundance. 
It ifl Che last stop before the long 52 miles of ranch iaolation. 
Because of this, illegal drugs going North will many times be 
transferred from one vehicle to another in case they have been 
spotted in getting this far. This is one of the primary 
reasons that the D.P.S. Task Force has made so many arrests 
with large quantities of Marijuana. A portion of the drugs 
are staying here for use or sale by residents of our County. 
Our crime rate has risen because of the drug traffic. Most of 
our thefts and burglaries are coninitted to obtain merchandise 
to sell or trade for drugs. 

Problems have begun to arise in* the school systems; not 
just the High Schools, but the lower grades, as well. A pro- 
gram of Law Enforcement and Education Is needed, and needed 
now. The problem is already a serious one and we don't want 
it to reach epidemic proportions. Therefore^ we propose the 
following program, which we believe will help to lesson and 
perhaps eliminate a major problem in our County before it gets 
too far out of hand. 

The four school districts in the County have begun having 
serious problems with drugs. These have been handled by the 
school authorities up to now, but the volume and seriousness 
of Che drug violations can no longer be left to Counselors and 
Principals. They must be handled by Peace Officers and Judges. 
There is not enough training program to inform teachers of the 
symptoms of drug abuad or the identification of dangerous drugs. 
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The majority of the teachers could not identify marijuana if 
they were to see it. Students have no credible source of drug 
information. Many times, streetwise students have better 
knowledge of drugs than law enforcement instructors and teachera* 

It has been projected that on a typical High School 
campus approximately in every ten students, eight have used a 
"Dangerous Drug''; five are regular users; three are physically 
or psychologically dependant and one is a pusher, or supplier. 
Junior High has shown a great increase in the usage of drugs. 
Drugs have also been detected in Gramner School. With nearly 
600 sq. miles and a little over 1000 miles of road in the 
County, it is difficult to provide basic security with only 
seven Deputies. It would not be possible to assign any o£ 
these men to work full time on drug traffic without leaving 
some intolerable lapses in security. We have alwaya been able 
to call upon the State D.P.S. Task Force or the Federal Drug 
Enforcement Administration for assistance in the past. We still 
can» but only for very large (several hundred pounds or several 
thousand pil s) cases, and most recently, they are so under- 
staffed that they are asking for us to nork on their large 
cases whenever they involve Willacy County. 
II GOALS AND INDICATORS 

It will be the goal of the proposed drug enforcement team 
to actively pursue cases on a Full-Time basis, and to^work with 
Federal and State Drug Enforcement Agencies. 

It will be necessary to develop a record system which will 
identify drug related easels in order that adequate statiatics 
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can be developed to thw the magnitude of the problem and the 
progress being made to reduce drug crime. 

As an initial goal it will be expected that the new team 
would make a minimum of 25 drug related arrests in the first 
year. Additionally, it would be expected that burglaries, 
thefts and other drug related crimes would be reduced 20%, or 
more, within the first 12 months* 

It will also be a goal of this team to raise public aware« 
ness of the problem by working with the service clubs of the 
community and with the school districts to contact large numbers 
of young adults. 

Il l METHODOLOGY. ORGANIZATIOt^ AND COORDINATION 

The Drug Enforcement Team will consist of four Deputies 
and a team leader organized under the Sheriff and responsible 
CO him. The team will address itself exclusively to Drug 
related cases and will cooperate with other Local, State, 
and Federal Authorities. 

A program of prevention will be developed along with the 
standard detection, apprehention, prosecution methodology. The 
prevention program will consist of a series of programs 
tailored to service club presentations, a Seminar for Teachers, 

and a program of up^to-the minute information for students, 

including question and answer sessions* 

IV PROPOSED BUDGET 

The following is the proposed budget for the first year 

of operation of the Drug Enforcement Team. 
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FERSOMWEL 

SalariM: S Deputies 

Training 

Expenses 



$60,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 



Professional and contact services 1,000.00 

EUIFMENT 

Automobiles (2) plus oper. Exp* 10,000.00 

Radio Equipment 5,000.00 

Misc. -Tape recorder etc. 1,000.00 

FUNDS 

"Buy" Fund 5,000.00 

"Snitch*' Fund 5,000.00 



VI IMPLEMENTATION. SCHEDULE 
Hire/Assign Officers 
Obtain Autos 
Obtain Equipment 
First Full Deployment 
First Year Detailed Report 



89,000*00 

four months plus achoollng 
four months 
four months 
four months 
one year 



SUMMARY 

The Drug Problem Is epidemic and growing fast. Street 
drug traffic has become enormous and because of our geographic 
location transient drug traffic Is heavier than other comunltles. 
Our schools can no longer handle drug violations as discipline 

problems. 

A Drug Enforcement Team Is needed* organized and working 
under the supervision of the Sheriff. The team would consist 
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of • f$m iMdar and four dapubiai working Mclutivaly on . 
drug ralatad eaiai . Tha Tt«« would ba aquipad with two c«ra 
and oparata from laparata offlca In thi Corractlon Facility 
Building. 

Funding of approzinAtaly $89,000.00 and about four 
montha laad^eiM would ba naeaaaary to tha firat full daploy 
manta 
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strategics for Drug Control Efforts 



In July 1982, at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Ckn-emoo' AssodaUon in Hilton 
Head. South Carolina, the southern governors agreed that international drug 
trafficking has become an issue of major regional concern. Governor Umar Alexander 
of Tennessee and Go\-emor Bob Graham of Florida invited governors and state law 
enforcement officials to a special meeting in Nashville, Tennessee to discuss 
strategies for handling drug trafficking problems. TTie results of that meeting, held in 
September 1982, were eight policy recommendaUons for states to enhance drug 
control efforu. These recommendations subsequenilv received unanimous concur- 
rence oom all panicipating states. 

On October 14, 1982, President Reagan announced his naUotial initiaUv-es to combat 
dnig smuggling and organized crime. Hiese initiaUves are consistent with the 
recommendations de\'eloped by the governors in Nashville. 

An ad hoc staff group of the NaUonal Governors' Association (NQA) met in 
Vtashlngton, p.C. on November 18, 1982, to define the role of the Governors' Project 
Included in the President's InitiaUves. The group also agreed to work with staff of 
Governor Bob Graham of Florida to prepare an implementation strategy for the eiaht 
policy recommendations approved by the southern states. On Januarv 13 1983 
Commissioner Robeir Dempsey of the 'Florida Department of Law Erifotcement 
presented an implementaUon stntegj- to the ad hoc committee for their review and 
comment. The southern governors wish to express their appreciation to the members 
of this committee for their willingness to work on this endeavor. 

^j['°1iu°P''°" °^ implementation strategy by the NGA. a steering committee 
should be appomted immediately to oversee and ensure implementation. This 
steering committee should submit an annual report to the NGA on progress related to 
these initiatives. 

Both the President s and the governors' recommendations indicate that it is 

i«?-c"'''J ''"Pje"'«P"t'on of drug strategies be closely coordinated among the 
states and at the federal level. 



Executive Summaxy 

The fbUo«in| Is a plan for impitmcmini iweommcndi* 
cloM for dfuf comroi ihat «u doited by in ad hoc 
imp from me NGK in Januaiy 1969. The foilowtng eight 
(vms were kkmUled u needed for beoer dnig controi In 
the United States: 



iKfMstd ediicmiOMi effm. including die enb* 
Uihrnem of blue ribbon commiaiioni in oeh aiace 
and a MeiaUy iponiored n«lonal educvlon 



21nMaaUM ewdicrtow aad ImerdWtfaw, 
miUfiaiy/flmi aial«aac« to mm aad load 
fOivtraiiBOiUi, focuiing on the demcdon of dnigi 
as ihetr lource. foitign or domeitie. and on an 
tncieaaad miUttiy comnucmenc to tfte interikdon of 
dni«i being Impocied br air or Mi 

3ffadedftl raoctioii, encouraging the contmuadon o( 
(heBuah IMc Force and the (««K« cegional taik 
fofcesi 

4CeaMfmUaad latesutiett aad InttlHtrnre dm 
b«ae, combining and coocdinadng dai from local. 
jQue* muldme and federal soupcei 

5CoAcefied aHvec tBftxcettcnt activity, urging 
sQonger auppocc for local law enforcemeni oganciea' 
drug control personnel and equipment; 

6 Studafd legiaUUoa. to be developed in each me 
and through a nadonal commioee formed for this 
purpoaei 

7Grc«ef pcoeecntoriaJ eoamittCBC* «iih the 
Mine priortcy given to drag cues aa to other pckxiiy 
areas; and 

Coofdlaacioa of eflocta of local aeaiiclii. en< 

abling agencies to pool infocipation and resources for 
maximum eflbn* 



8 



Each reccmmendauon Is accompanied bv spcciHc Migges- 
tlons about actions gun^vmon might cake or support. There 
Is also a comment on the Ascal impact dt each recommen- 
dacton and «a(\s in v^lUch this might be mintmlard. 
A list of presidential inidati^ies that ^tn not among those 
detvlopcd bv the SGX bu ^i\\ch ne^enheicss deaeme 
gubernatorial support is included at the end of this 
document 
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Ihe Governors' Issues 



INeed for Increasetl 
Educfttional Efforts 

The ptttkm ci drug abuie Ui our sodcry \$ related to so 
imny hctoa ihai it cannot bt succettAitH* addicued bv 
»v v(^€ discipline. \ consutetv cchangc of inlbnm- 
tloo and ideia among the villous diadpllnes that can 
affect consumer derrand docs not exist The uitiinaie 
long term success o( drug conao( effons is not possible 
withotf a maiTfage of dMse disciplines* supponed by an 
educated and imx^hicd pi^lic 



E»ch saw ihouid consider the csabUshmenc o(a Blue 
Ribbon Stttewide Ocug Education Commission UivoKim 
leaden from die public and pchvc seetocs. This 



Commission shouid consist of h^-irai cepctssnath«s 
t disciplines including liw 



from a cress section , ^ 

enfoicemcnt. prasecutioa )udidaJ. educaiionel medical, 
legisiatiiv tnd cWna'pum young people gnn^ 

lapla m i n iii lm i Stt msag y 

a Each mmor shouid consider appointing represents, 
thnss from a cross section oi the public and prime 
seetort to a Statewide Dnjg Education Commission. U 
is impcrunv thai the membership compctsing this 
Commission be commtoed to and 3gyes8i\ie loivaid 
accompilshing the goiis esabliahcd^ dUs recom- 
mendation. The Commission shouid direct eAxts 
ttm^id: 

- Mm fndustry: Providing crtme speciiic infrxm- 
tion. identij>ing lndu«ry prevemJon programs and 
frmding sources, and imegnting munai induauy/ 
citizen.- enfotcement acii^iticsw 

« Pubik .^mrtma mud CoiKm: Coordinate and 
organize ddzens' groups and progiams: davlop 
dtizens* pre^«ntion program models: de\Ylop media 
campaigns' "technology tiansJera"*: and Integration 
midi ci\lc and church groups, industry, education 
and enforcement. Ihe Commiation should consider 
the Itecas on Owga" program, which has 
established itself as a model in this area. 

* PUNic Scbooi eauaxttoru /mm the Depvtment of 
Cducauon in dewloping and presenting more 
rele^ant. positiw and proocmv currfcuia in law* 
related cducauoa 

• Law Enfonwmfnt, Commumty Orfamsaitona ami 

' iV#(g«6of^ootf Coontlnanon: Previdc uaming to bw 
enfoicemeiK personnel in order to promixe more 
eifeaiw intcgraxion of enfbaement agencies with 
communm* educational actt\ities. Existing cnme 
pre\CTnon and other local netivtxics shouid be 
recognized and used. 
3 Governors should utge that a naUonai eftxt. ade 
quatelv wafTcd. be undcnaiten to develop program 
models and infomaucn services for the indivlduai 
sates. 



0 Co^vmoo should urge chat the Merai govtmmem 
de\«lop and impietnem a nauonel education program. 
In this regard, the tetdent has recommended dw 
emphasis be placed on taimng o( state and local law 
enioicetnent petsonneL Qovetnors should be crkcour* 
sged to support this initiaihT. 

nacal Impaa 

The fiscal impaa of educadonal ellbits can be minimiaed 
by turning to the pci\*ase sector for emuti%« tesouiccs. 
Mid raising acti\ntics and cicatiMe talent. .Membership on 
die Blue Ribbon Commissions wouid be wiunoty. Scma 
could aiso save reeoures by promoting drug educadon 
through cadsdng cldaen ntcivodis, such as OKM addMSB> 
ing crime prevmdon. 



O ^^eed for Intensified Eimdicadon 
^ and Interdictlont Military/Naval 

Assistance to State and Local 

Govenunents 

The (cdetai gOMemmenc hu exeluahv responsibillV for 
coordinating mterdicdon of dnjg shipments from Ibrein 
countries and assisting diosc countries in the eradication 
or dnjgs at the source. M a rtsult of tntensi%ie lobbying, 
three signiflcam detieiopmenis ha\Y occurred cm the 
pur ><ear that h«\Y had a po8iti\Y impaa on etadlcaiiQn 
and mcenlicdon efotu: (t) rclxtation o( the ftof 
Gom/Awia doctnne. aUo«>in| the military to provide 
assistance to civilian law enfotcemem agencies: (2) the 
tcmo^'al of the {^tcy Amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act. which prohibited foreign go\«mments 
from recei\lng assistance from the VS go%mmem If 
herbicides were used to control lUiat dmgs: and (3) the 
recem efforu made by the national admmisuatlon to 
si^ppott eiadlcauon efforts in frmtgn countttes. 

tecoaunctHtaUoa 

The federal go^ietnment should adopt, as its top dnig 
control pnonty. the eradication of illicit dnjgs in souice 
counmes and the interdlcaon of drugs leading those 
cou- nes. 

The United States should continue encouraging foreign 
pMemments to emploi* etadicaiion methods, including 
herbtcKbl applications, and should continue to absorb or 
contnbue ro the costs of lome of the more cntical 
programs in signiflcam soun:e countrtei In addition, the 
miijtart* forces of the Cnited States should be called upon 
•0 maice a mo^ commitment to increase their \t\t\ of 
A^ppon tn the mterdicuon eflbn. 
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0 Gammon should consider adopting a resolution to 
Con|it« and the Prcsidem n ui|C ihc fed«nl 

• 10 kMp aa ont or MS lop diuf coiml prioficy 
proiwm the cadkKton ofdiuis M soum coun- 
Bits and to continut to pn^tde adiqvBBt ^»dini to 
K^stqutm >^eaci 

• to dr vlop Un^td ttadkatlon icchniquci 
* • toconunucioconinbuwtoihecoKofthesc 

conCR>l effofta. 
- to condnue to mouiafc odicr countdcs to utUixt 
ciadicsdon mcihodi 

o Itetpifli m mind iht tmciHloua inactat ordomc«l; 
oiK* grown (milium and clandtailnt tmnuacture or 
duTgrotf dni^ gomiois shouU suppoci 
t0biis and tht dt\«lopmcm and applkadon ol 
kwwwM mnsurts wMn ihcir awtt to combat 
tfMf aciiviUHk 

a Goimxa should uigt dM nadomi admlaimdon co 
tmd dw relt of Iht miUcBfy focces o( die Cniicd 
Sotcs in air and sea initfdlctMn tflbca llus Inowsed 
lok should lAchidc ail itglons of dtc counuy. 

a Go^vfnoo should tneounie Mr sweandloal law 
tnfeictintni agencies lo wodc cloatly wtdi and seek 
itfiscanct irom dte maiaiy fcrees of die UniMd Sasea 

deivtop ptana with remiai>* Ibicta to coocdlmse 
etfm againat dnjg oaAddng. 

O Go\efnafS should encourage their rcapccm* congrea- 
MttI deieguiona to pitanlde suAdent handing (0 die 
milion* to oAct the coao lmt)l%td in panidpating in 
Chilian dnjg connoi eftxta. 

a -me gwttnoo should conakkfha\lng the Nartoftil 
Ouofd and ail odm appfopciate reaouicea %rMk %ith 
aate and loca! law cmcement agencies in dnig 
interdiction and cadicadon pcognm 

nacal Impact 

Sales impietnendng endlcauon cffm will e:<penence 
coats. Cooperation with fedetal endlcauon effons Is 
encouiagcd to minimise those encndhwca. Cosu ma\* 
also be asaoctatcd with Xational Cuani xtl\lti«i aimed at 
aMisiing sDte dxug law enfoccement These com an be 
mmimtxed. or pootibk eliminated, bv conducting 
Niuonal Cuaid dnig cnfoicemeni actititiea in coniunaion 
wtd\ leguiar Cuenl tntning excfclaei 



3 Need for A Nationftl Reaction 

Over the peat decade, numerous swf hM been hun by 
the grawtng dnjg ptt3bicm. 'Owie states hrne caIsM 
independent sitpa to combei dM piobleffl; howir. dteir 
iteource Umiotiona and geogiaphic leKrtolona hevi 
hindettd dM stales* e0icti\Tne». Ihe Itdeoi gortm- 
mem. (editing d» nattonal cimiAcationi of die drag 
piQblem. taa conducted sevtni siriA«ni opetaiiona dut 
he%« lessened dwse resQicsloni and Um«ationi. such tt 
die recent Bush TaakFQice in Soudinocidi and die . 
cmadon of nwht regionai salt feccea. 



The Mefti gnmmem should be eneouiaged to 
ottintain on a petr mn e m beau d>e Metal reaourcea 
uaoctetd wid) the original Bush Task Focce and m«h« 
new task fMceSk 

isB p l e a a e ntailnii Strsnegy 

a Ctth governor should urge hivher tespecme congRSp 
atonal delegation to maintain and condnue suppott oc 
d)e ongixMrBiMhTaslt Pdcceand dte tweKe new 
regional dnig task forces. 

a -niegoiemoca should uifedut top «tii(e House and 
lumce oOciila meet twtce.yesrt>' i^idi selected 
fo^emoa from dw NGA to discuaa polic>' lasuea of 
mutual inteces celaied to dnig tiaAcWng. 

a Governors should support dw Pttsklential Cotnmis- 
alon on Opniaed Crtme. which will be in opetation 
br three \«an. .Membership o( this ^ammiaakm 
ahouU include a tepreaenadw of NOA. 

a Oovemon should request dMDepanmem or >iadce to 
mchide s»e (e p teserit ati ^ea having policy^meUng or 
opeixionel tespomibilldea In dnig enforcement on 
d»c iraemal group tesponaible for adminiaiertng dM 
regional task foicci rmdier. d»t dtese rcprtsenpihva 
ta\e apptoptim deciakxi -making stana In dw gioi^ 
eithin poiametefaoistaserebied reaponsibiHtieft 
hodwr. diat each governor should appoint . iednig 
enfoccemem coordinator lo meet «ldi die ic 
atkniniMiM^of dM respeci^e task force on a ciciflc 

a The go^emoca shouki conununicate widi dieir respec 

ttve state and local law enforcement oAciaia to actl\«iy 

wppoct die fteaident's initiaa\e. 
O Go^vmocs shouki consider xtiytiy sollciUng public 

support of these initiaih^ through speeches, media 

and other public informaUon resourcei 
a Go^Ymon should diiough dieir respcctivie leglsla- 

tueesi ensure that adcquaic resources are amiable for 

stales to coordinate eneai\eK* with and complement 

the fedetai task focce effons. 

necallmpea 

Each sate must anah-ze its Imesiments to eiisure dnt it is 
caking a balanced approach to dnig ta^* enfoccement A 
icate s imTstmem prtonties should teflea dve sesiousnesa 
ot die dti« problem in dut state. 
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4 Need for A Centralized Inforoui- 
tlon and Intelligence Data Base 

Law enfixctmem agencies lmTol\'ed in dnig conaol have 
toonoUy bttn hampered by lack of accttiible and 
aiiettable inttlUafncc infocmation rebting lo illepi 
nfflcictnS' A cnicnllztd i>:Keni to ttcef\'c. analne and 
disseminate infbmwion among state and local law 
enfoicement agencies must exist if pfOiCTl\», noo« 
d^plica0ve and significant targeting eflbrcs are to acur. 
Soch a system mun Imetan with similar s>«ems In other 
sates and «>ith the fedctal go^rmment 

ItCOAMfldAllOtt 

Each SQte must establish a centralized dmrrclaied 
Intelligence s^itcm. To be effectt\T. the indl\ldual 
jynems mutt ensure Input from and response to locai 
enfbtce.nent agenaes and should intena consistently 
^ith appropnate state and multi*sute s^'stems and the 
Or\3G Enforcement .^mmistiation's El Puo Intelil9e^«ce 
Center (EPIC). 

ImpUtBesttiJoo Stntegx 

a Co^Tcmocs should direct their priraaiv scKe drug 
enforcement agencv* to begin the de%^lopment of a 
sotewide drug-related intelligence svstem, w«h analv- 
Sis and targeting capobillues. These systems should be 
poined t\itn the other appropriate state. multl*state and 
federal intelligence s>items. 
- States that possess such s\'siems should share 
concepts, ideas and technologies wtih other saxes. 

• Sates si}ould ensure that these svstems protldc the. 
infonnatton to all local law enforcemem agervies 
within their respeaht states. 

• The indhldual sates should emure that their 
s>-stems are linked with appropriate svstems In other 
sutes. as well as ^nth multhsate and federal 
inielltgence sxstems. 

0 Co*Tmora shouW recomniend that their appropriate 
law enforcement agencies de^'clop a mandatory drug 
satisiics reporting s\-stem reie\Tint to the measurement 
Of the dnig problem and the impact of enforcement 
efforts. 

Fiscal Impact 

Cosu J4sa;ated with establUhmg or inhancing sate 
intelligence sv-siems will \ar>' from sate to sate. 
Purchasmg a nrv computeriied s>item. Including both 
hardware and software, is an ejipensixT process. >Xhere 
computer s\s(ems are already in place, such as in those 
sates tvhere respoosibilm- for collcamg UCR daa is at 
the sate Ie\el. costs may be limited to de\eioping 
nece»an' sotware. Some personnel enhancements mav 
also be necessity-. 



5 Need for Concerted 
Street Ejoforcement Activity 

lacal law enforcement agencies must provide the 
immediate resporue to a ^vlety of commuiuev demands 
fix cnme control. I; U dimcult (or diose agencies to 
dedkate aireadv strained resources to prQftm\T drug 
pf«^wtion and enforcement problemi Howe\«f» the real 
dirca and indlrea dn^Tebied crimes must be dealt with 
constantly as a pan of the required law enforcement 
response to the community*. This response is as 
adamantly demanded as responses to \Tolent atroe 
areas. 

KcccMmncndiiioa 

Cjovemors and legisbtors of the \arfous states should 
apply maximum suppon and effoct toward increasing 
resources (personnel und equipment) of local law 
enfbccement agencies. 

laplcmeaiuloo Scntefr 

O Go\emocs should consider altemative funding options, 
such iS pri\aie sources (foundations, etc.) or \la 
legislan\« mechanisms such as fine and forfeiture 
allocauons speciAcally earmarked for dn^ controi 
enforcement programs. 

a Go\wnors should piomote adequate federal and sate 
support of loal law enforcement agencies. Beqiuse 
the dnig problem Is one of nauond scope, federal 
resources are needed to suppoti ctiual or ewraordl' 
nar\- sate and local enforcement effons- Gostmors 
should also stress to local leaders their suppon for (he 
alloauon of needed resources to condua dnig 
eruorcement programs, joint operations artd coopera« 
ii^*e cifoits. 

riacal Impact 

Sate go\-emmeni saiistical $>-$tems must proxide gox-er- 
nors with adequate assessments of local drug irufkking 
problems. Resource support xvill var>' from sate to sate 
depending upon the magnitude of the problem, i.e.. 
bonder sate, source sate, maior distnbution point, etc. 
Go\'emors should assess existmg investmena to ensure 
ihe\' are addressing the problem as a prtontv* matter. In 
particular, border states must dedicate a ponlon of 
awilable new resources to the pnontv- problems of drug 
trafficking and dlstnbution. 
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6 Need for Standard Legislation 

There u great dlspanti* among \ht saiel drug U«T There 
is evidence ihac snuggling ocganizauons ha\ie okett 
xhnnage of some satn deRcicnctes in iepl recouise 
and protabiiitiei of detection, apprehension and 
pfDsecuuon. 



lUcofflfflcndatlon 

Each should esobilsh a legiilad\ie cocrunlnee of 
prosccuix'e. enfoccement. judicial and legislati\ie 
memben to examine and devieiop i comprehenaiw 
system of model and unifonn dealing the dnig 
pimblem. The state bar isioctatJons and law schools 
shouJd be included in this effoct. This committee can be 
a seponie enuti*. or a pan of an exisurvg sotewide dnig 
acti\1ty. 

Implcmefititioa Strategy 

o The CovYtnora should consider the establishment of a 
committee operating «ithm their mpeai\ie sates to 
examine existing legistauon and decennine thai state's 
necds^ 

O A Nationai Commisee should be created, reporting to 
the NCA Committee on Criminal Justice and M)llc 
{totection. This committee vll de^'elop a comprehen- 
sible system of model and unifomi laws dealing with 
the dnig issue and niU disseminate the model drug 
legisbtive package back to the rcspccii\Y scares Eor 
their considention. 
O The Go^«mors should see that the federal gOMemment 
• assign appropnate representatives to this Vstionai 
Comminee to prtmuMe unifomtiry of state and federal 
laws and ittvt as a mechanism to transmit states' 
concerns to the federal Icgislatlw prtxesa. 
a The Vaaonal Committee shoukl consider at least tHe 
foilo^nng items for the model legislaiiw package: 
• RAckttnr lnflu9ncfd artd Comipt Or^ant:xinons Act 
(RICOh providing Tor the prosecution of entire 
cnminal organizations and ctMl fonvtture of real orvi 
personal propem* used in the course of. or acquired 
«ith the proceeds of', their ctlminai activities. 

- Dru^ TralfKktn^ Uur providing appropnate sen* 
tences tor drug violators and a graduating ^le of 
penalties commensurate w^th the senousness of the 
Violation, snd permimng Consideration of foreign 
felonv dnjg convictions in sentencing dAjg bw 
violators 

- Vtfttaps providing for coun authonzed intercep 
aon of telephonic communicauons between drug 
la»- vioUtun 



• Mutual Md: proMdlng Ibr definitions of Intcrjuriadic- 
donal auhonties. iiabillties. agreements and te- 
source exchanges within and among the vwous 
sates. 

• Mandatory fttpomng of Cumncy Thtiuwcffont- 
requirtng financial instinxions' repotting of cerain 
transactions to the states. The statute of limitations 
must pnsvide suiRcient dmt to allow fbU use of 
complex law enfor c emen t techniques before attest. 

• Cotfapiraey Avrin^ons. providing for charging those 
who dlrea or penicipate In dnig smuoling vwurca 
to be sentenced as principals. 

• ,\landa90fy Mpomr^ e/ Ontg Smristiex' to a central 
entity both within the states and at the fiedenl level 
10 reduce duplicate reponing and to csoblish a 
valid daa base for problem assessment and naoutce 
allocaritxi. 

- Contraband and Asm foiffimn Rttfism: with 
application of fines and forfeitures being applied 
directly to law et^bccement programa. i.e.. through 
trust funds. 

« 5ia«r O^rfmeni of Xntnut FtksAecmi prt^idlng 
for access, wtth appropnate safeguards, b} law 
enforcement agetKles. 

• WVmea and Vkum AoMcimn- providing authority 
and funding requited and making it an offense with 
significant punishment to annoy or Iniute a witnesi 
or victim Imxaived in the criminal justice process. 

• BatiJU/orm: to more certainly immobilize drug 
traAckets with leas judidal discretion. l.e.. where 
smugglers ate kiK>tvn to wtl IntemanonalK* or 
where violence la predictabie. 

a Governors should ucge that the Congress remove 
restnakTns. with appropriate safeguards, rhat prevent 
the Inienul Revmue Venice from ^haiing inteillgence 
reganjing oiminal activities with state and local 
auhonties. 

a The ^sident has asked the Congress to continue its 
effons to seek passage of essentia] cnminal law 
reforms. The specific bxvs mennoned bail reform, 
forfeiture of assets, sentencing reform and amendments 
to the exclusionary rule- The governors shouki 
corviider supponing the President's iniuatuie in seeking 
passage of these essential reforms and ensure (hat 
these luues are cooniinated «ith Similar state legisb* 
uon reform etTons. 

Fiscal Impact 

There are minimal sote costs associated ^id) this acthliy. 
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7 Need for Greater 
Prosecutorial . Commitment 

(^oMCuon are hindered b>' hei\y cou(t dockets znd 
braid responsibilictea thai nuke U dllQcuii for them (o 
dedicate resources (o the proeecuuon of nrapr drug 
smusgimg operauons. Altemaiive approaches to drug 
prosecixion and better coocdinauon among ctfcutts 
dealing nnih multi iunsdicttonai orsaruations are needed. 
Prosecutocs shouid take steps to expedite drug enfbcce 
ment cues, as has been done successfully m cue^ 
imTTlx-ing career criminals. Addiuonal resources are 
needed for prosecution of highly financed and well- 
defended drug organiauons. 

RecoAintadukmi 

Co^vmoa the various states are urged to eiKourage 
prosecutocs to u»rlude drug cases as a pan of thetr 
lunsdictjon s pclon.>' prosecutiori career crmunal 
pcogiams. 

Governors shouid deMelop programs that will attract and 
tttain ct)mpeieni prosecuung aRome%9. 

Ifflpietneatscioa Stntcgr 

O Co%ieTnofS should seek strong commitments from thetr 
tespccQ^v legislatures to ensure that ptosecucivv 
offices are gi\en the necessary suppon to recnjit and 
rccam qualliied prosecuion for sp«:iAc asilgnmeni to 
drug cases. 

a Governors should urge that state prosecutive officials 
coofdinate «>ith federal task focces and Anomeys 
10 minunize duplicatiw efforts and mi:dmize the 
impact or pcosecuttw effbtti This effon should 
include the rre^ly established Law Enfofcement 
Cooidlnaimg Committees (LECC) and other recog- 
nized processes created to provide mutual fedeiaL 
sate artd local assistance. 

□ Govmoo should encourage sate and loal prosecu* 
tors to assume leadership m the dewlopment and 
coordinanon of pnonty drug invesugau^Y effoos and 
pnoniN* prosecution strategies, and urge implementa* 
(ion of special ludiciai processes that guarantee fat 
and speedy adiudicaiion of maior drug cases. 

Fiscal Impact 

Direct state lunsdicuon o\-er prosecution responsibilities 
var>' from state to state vxiiere career cnminal pro-ams 
haw been implemented throughout the sate, mator drug 
cases shouid be handled on the same e^tpedlted basis as 
a «av of establish mg pnonties and minimizing expendl' 
tures associated with prosecution . This effort should 
include de^'elopment and implementauon of procedures 
for handling prosecution of Ixxh career cnminal and 
nUKX drug traificking ca^es on a pnontv* basts. VChere 
prosecuion is a shared responsibility of the sute and 
local gcnemments. all should nork together to 
e:tped4te the prosecution of career cnminals arxi drug 
traiftckjng cases^ Most costs assocated tvith a ntyk' 
emphasis on the prosecution of drug cases tvill be for 
personnel. 



8 Need for Coordinatloii of 
Efforts of Local Agencies 

There is genenllv no mechanism to provide for 
kxal' state agencies to pool their resources and work 
together on common drug targets. Equipped niih the 
necessar\' legislation, agencies can draft contractual 
agreemenbi lo el!ect "joint force operations " or "mutu:*! 
aid pacts ' to e^^and resource and junsdicttonal abillUes 
to attack drug openti\^ 

Recommtadacioa 

Hie vvloui states should conskter de\YJopment of 
necessary tegtslauon to develop a "mutual aid s^itcm". 
whereby law enforcetnent agencies can contractuaUy join 
together and pool their knowledge, resources and skills 
wvd imYStigauvvly aoackmg drug smuggllr\g tteci^xxks. 

laplcsaeatatloa Stntenr 

a The Goimots should consider, as referenced in the 
legislati\T teform section, the deN^iopment of "mutual 
aid" legisiatton to ensure that the law enfocceincm 
ageticies within and artx^ng the vanous states can 
contractu* ty lOin together to effect loint force 
opctations. 

0 The Go^emon should ensure that the lead state iaw 
enforcement agenq* coordinates mith local law 
enfbtcement agencies so that their opeiadonal con- 
cenu at>d tnitiatlvTs are effectively coordinated wtih 
hdeiai task force effoni 

fiscal Impact 

Development of "mutual aid" systems trtll require a 
dedicaaon of time by exisung per&onnel and minimal 
suppon resources. 

Additional Presidential Initiatives 

tn addition to the recommendations made by the 
President that have been included in the pre^'ious 
discussions, the following presidental inUiaii\*es are aiso 
nwhy of strong suppon by the NCA. 

a The President has called for a Cabinet level Committee 

on Organized Cnme. chaired bv the .\nome>- Gcnenl. 

U5 reue^- and coordinate all federal erfbtts agiinst 

organized cnme. 
a The President hai requested that the Atromev General 

prepare an annual report to the .\mencan people to 

report on progress and needs m the drug nght 
a The Ftesident has requested that additional pnion and 

tail space be proMded to meet the need caused b>* the 

creation of the crveKie task forces. 
□ The President recommends that emphasis be placed 

on tnining of sute and lo^ law entoccemcnt 

personnel. 
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PREPARED STATgHgNTS 

oponNS snMWEur 

Bi 

OAIFHM OARUS B. RANGEL 

SEUcr cxMrnEE cx? NARcmcs 
ABUSE Nc cxxmco:. 

U.S. HOUSE GF JWKmUMCMnVES 
HMINQ ON 
DRJG TRAmOONS AID ABUSE 
ON THE TEXAS GUIT OQAST 
CBCEMCR 12-13, 19S3 
CXMVS CMRTflTI, lEXAS 
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GOOD OQLI^K^UESi DISTINQCJISHED WITNESSES AND AH. OF W 

OQNCEES^ ABOUT THE ASC9CME ^HXSLSS OP DRDG TBMTIOIWQ AND DRLXj ABUSE 
THAT FACE OUR NATION TOQAy. 

TOE SELECT CC»WITrEE ON NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL IS IN OORPUS 
CKRISTI TXXfd Wrm AN IMFORIANr MISSION. WE HAVE COME HERE TO EXAMINE DRX 
TRAfTICKING AND ABUSE ON TOE TEXAS GULF 0QA5T. 

WE RBXHTTLY OMPISTED HEARINGS IN OCTOBER IN FIX3RIDA AND LEAIQ^ OF 

AN womxjs imm of drljgs from souto ameirica, and of toe federal ini^iction 

ETFORT TO OOUWIER TOIS INPUUX OF ILI3GAL DRUGS. TOERE ARE REPORTS TOAT 
BECAUSE OF TOE INCREASED FEDERAL PRESENCE AND E ttO W iS IN SOUTO FLORIDA DRUG 
TRAFFICKING HAS MCVED UP THE EAST COAST AND TO THE GVIS OQAOT. WE WANT 
TO DEIEmiNE WHEIHER THIS IS TRUE, AND IF SO, WHAT OUR RESPONSE HAS BEEN 
AND WILL BE IN OHE Fl/IURE. 

THE CQWCTIHl'S HEARING WILL ALSO FOCUS ON THE NAGGING, PERSISIENT 
PRMLEM OF SMLX3GLING GP HEROIN FROM MEXICO INTO OUR OOUNITO. THE SELECT 
OQMMrriEE ON NARDTTICS RRCFNILY OCMPUOTD A STUDY MISSION TO MEXICO AND 
SOUTO AMERICA. MEXICO IS ONE OF TOE FEW OOUMTRIES TO OOMtlT NOT ONLY 
ITS RESOURCES BUT ITS WILL TO HALTING ILLE3GAL DRUG PRODUCTION AND TRAFFICKING. 
H3WEVER, TOE FLCW OF lU^EXSAL NARCOTICS FROM MEXICO AND CTOER SOUIH AMERICAN 
OOW/TRIES IS SriUi A PERSISIEOT PR0BLEJ4. 

WE ALSO WANT TO LOOK AT REPORTS OF GROWING HEROIN ADDICTION IN THE 
BRCWSVILLE AREA INCLUDING TOE DWJG TREA1MEOT AND PREVEIOTON ACnVITIES 
IN THE REGION, AND THE NEED FOR OOMPREHQJSIVE DRUG EDUCATION. THESE ARE 
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NOT JUST •nfflORErriOVL C50NCE3^, IN 1982, llffi LAST YEAR FOR V«ICH FIGURES 
ARE AVAILABI£, OllERE WERE 1,735 DWG ABUSE-HEUVTED EMERGENCY BDGM EPISOKS 
IN DALLAS, V«ILE IN SAN A(HCNIC> IN 1982 THERE WERE 1,226 EMERGENCY RXM 
EPISODES* 1HE MEDICAL EXAMINER IN DALLAS IN 1982 REPOmCD 47 DRUG-HEIAIH) 
DEAniS. IN SAN ANPGNIO, THERE WERE 46 DRUG-RELATE CGATHS. THESE FIGURES 
GRAPHICALLY SHOW THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE DRUG ABUSE THREAT. 

AFIER HEARING FROM LC7IHER JONES, THE MAYOR OF 00RPU5 CHRISTI, WE WILL 
RECEIVE TESTIMDNY FROM VARIOUS FEDERAL OFFICIALS REPRT^EOTING THE SPECTRUM 
OF FEDERAL CONCERN ABOUT ILI£GAL DRUG TRAFFICKING A^'JD DRUG ABUSE* THE 
FEDERAL WITNESSES WILL RANGE FROM MR. DANIEL KEDGT^, THE U.S. ATTOI9^ 
FOR TIE SOUIHEWI DISTRICT OF TtXAS, TO REAR ADMItWL WUIJAM STEWART, 
THE OOORDINAroR OF THE NATIONAL NAROOTICS BORDEF INIERDICTION SYSIIM FOR 
THE GULF REGION. FROM THESE FEDERAL OFFICIALS MB INFC^^MATION ON 

THE WrWV OF DRUG TRAFFICKING IN SOCJIH TEXAS, MBIHODS OF OPERATION OF 
DRUG TRAFTICKERS, AND WHAT ADDITIONAL RESOURCES ARE NECESSARY BEfX)RE WE 
WILL BE ABLE TO MAKE A DENT IN THE PROBUM. 

WE PARTICUIARLY WANT TO KNOW WHAT IMPACT TORMATION OF THE NATIONAL 
NARCOTICS BORDER INIERDICTION SYSTEM HAS HAD ON DRUG TRAFFIC ALONG THE 
TEXAS GULF COAST. AS WE UNDERSTAND IT, NNBIS FORMED FOR THE SPECIFIC 
PURPOSE OF imERRUPTiNG AND IMPACTING THE SMLXiGLING OF DRUGS INTO THIS 
COUNTRY. YET, WE HAVE QUESTIONS AS TO WHAT NNBIS REAIiY IS. WHAT IS IT 
COMPRISED OF? HOW DOES ITS FUNCTIONS DIFFER FROM THE OTHER TASK BORCES 
THAT HAVE BEEW FORMED? ONE OF THE ISSUES WE W\Nr TO EXPLORE WITH THE PANEL 
OF LOCAL LAW EWFORCEMEOT OFFICIALS IS THE EXTETT OF COOPERATION INCLUDIW3 
SHARING INrEUaGENCE INFORMATION THEY HAVE HAD WITH FEDERAL lAW E2CFX)RCEMiNr 
OFFICIALS. 
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HQS PFumaxi w wni. fccos cm drug abuse tkekqcnt md PREVEMnoN 

ACTIVITIES. FRCM THESE WTZHESSES m VfVNT 10 lAFN MKICH DRIGS TREY EHOXNIER 
MOOT FFBQUEllILy IN TIS3VTING tXVG ABUSES, MO WKT IMPACT PASSAGE CT THE 
ALGOHX^ DRUG AGUSEi AN) MEHEAL HEAUTH BLXK GRANT HAS HAD ON THE AVAHABILm 
Cr DHJG ABUSE TREA!IMEOT A^Q) PREVENTION ACTIVITIES DJ SOWH TEXAS, TWKUX, 
VG WIIL BE INTEFESTED IN THEIR OPINION OF THE FH£RAL DRXS STRATGCV OF THE 
BQVjAN AQMINISTRATICN. 

TCH3RR0W WE WlUi CONTINUE OUR HEJtfUNG BY UOOKING INTO THE HTECT 
DBUG ABUSE HAS ON DXAL OOmUNITIES A» IN THE SCHOOLS. ONCS /ySAIN, WE WILL 
EXAMINE DWG XW EKEXXCEICNT ISSUES, THIS TIME WITH TEXAS LAW ENH^XMESIT 
ORICIALS. OUR HEARING WILL OONCLUCE WITH A PANEL OF STRTE REPRESENmiVES 
CONCEPMED ABOUT DBUG TRAEVIdONS AND ABUSE AH) THEATNEHT. 

BEH}RE I CALL MAYOR JONES TO TESTIEY, DO ANV OF OQU£AGUES 
HAVE ANY OOmENTS THEY WISH TO MAKE? 
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Opening Statement of the Honorable Benjamin A. Gilman at the 
narcotics Select Coimaittee Hearing on Drug Trafficking and Abuae 
in the Texas Gulf Coast, Beld at Corpus Chris ti# Texas # 
December 12, 1983 



Thank you# Nr. Chairman* 

X would like to associate myself with your remarks end 
to commend you for holding this hearing on drug trafficking 
and abusm in the tmmas Gulf Coast area, and X would also like 
to coBMnd our colleague r Congressman Ortis, for his efforts 
in helping our Select Coamdttee spotlight the drug trafficking 
problem in this region. 

As all of us here know, narcotics trafficking and drug 
abuse have reached epidemic proportions both here and abroad, 
unfortunately, at best, we are only beginning to make a small 
dent in combating this deadly menace that is undermining our 
political, economic and social institutions, that is creating 
havoc for our citizens who erroneously believe that the way 
to escape the pressures of society, or to seek scne misguided 
form of relaxation, is through drugs. 

Our Select Coanittee has been investigating areas in 
the Nation that are some of the *hot spots" in the trafficking 
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of narcotica. This y«ar» in CalifomiAr we hold hearings on 
the domestic cultivation of marihuana in that state. We saw 
at firat*hand the massive marihuana fields and the sophisticated 
operations of the marihuana growers in the northern California 
region* In our recent investigations in South Florida i we 
received testimony on the corrupting effects of the narcodollars 
on local conaunities and heard State and local law enforcement 
officials complain that the cooperation with Federal drug law 
enforcement officials leaves a lot to be desired. Today w# 
are focusing our attention on drug trafficking and drug abuse 
in the Texas Gulf Coast area to de terminer among other things, 
the magnitude of the trafficJcing in this region and the extent 
to which the drug trafficXers are shifting their trafficking 
operations from South Florida to the Texas Gulf Coast. 

The proximity of corpus Chris ti to the border area is 
also a source of concern for all of us. while the Mexican 
Government has been very cooperative in their efforts to 
eradicate the illicit cultivation of marihuana, we are re- 
ceiving disturbing reports of increased trafficking in heroin i 
cocaine, and other dangerous substances to the United States. 

This Comndttee and o\u: colleagues in Congress are anxious 
to know how we, as a Nation, can more effectively combat the 
drug traffickers whose sordid business activities bring so 
much misery to so many of our citizens, and how we can develop 
more «ff active drug prevention, treatment and rehabilitation 
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programs to warn our cltlzanSf particularly our young paoplai 
of the dangers of drug abuaa and to halp thoae who hav^ bacoma 
dapandant upon thaaa daadly aubatancaa* 

Mr. Chairman, wa look forward to haaring from our 
panaliata at tha Fadarali Stata and local lavala to laam of 
thair afforts to combat drug trafficking and drug abuaa and 
what war aa lagialatora, can do to halp tham in thair afforta* 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 



Good morning, I want to welcoma Chairman Rangal and my 
distinguished colleagu«a to Corpus Chriati. It ia, indssd, a 
pleaiura and an honor for you to bm in our city. I alto want 
to welcome thoaa of you who have eo graciouely agreed to partici- 
pate in thie moet important evant. 

ThanX you, Mr. Chairman for conducting theae hearings. Both 
the residents of Texas' 27th District and I deeply appreciate 
your willingness and that of the Select Connittee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control to examine drug trafficking and abuse on the 
Texas Gulf Coast. I also wish to express my thanks to my 
collsagues for joining with me in examining the issue of drug 
use and abuse. 

The Select Cotmnittee's primary objective for the 98th Congress 
is the development of a "Federal Strategy For The Prevention of 
Drug Abuse and Trafficking." In its efforts to accomplish this 
goal, the committc^e has initiated and participated in several 
activities. 

A aeries of hearings were held to evaluate the performance and 
effectiveness of federal drug programs and their adminiatering 
agenciea. The committee haa alao studied the domeatic cultivation 
of marijuana. Additionally » it haa examined international narcotics 
control programs, drug smuggling in Florida, drug treatmr *t and 
prevention programs and evaluated education programs. 

To assist in fulfilling the overall mission of the coiranittee, 
we have scheduled thess hearings in Corpus Christi. We intend 
to focus on several areas during the next two days. We will 
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•XMiira drug smuggling and trafficking in South Texas and its 
rslationship to the nationwide distribution system we will 
study the drug addiction problem in South Texas and evaluate 
treatment and prevention programs y and we will fcM^us on soliciting 
information from administrators, educators and parents in order 
to develop comprehensive drug education legislation. 

We are all aware of the growing problem in this area of 
narcotics trafficking and drug abuse« The problem affects every 
segment of our society — from the very young to the very old. 

The recent bumper crops of coca plants in South America end 
marijuana and poppy fields in Mexico, along with inadequate law 
enforcement at all levels* and political instability in these 
countries, have led to the increasing supply of narcotics available 
in South Texas. Because of the greater quantities » the price of 
the drugs is steadily dropping , thereby increasing their availa- 
bility to a greater number of people. Unfortunately, we now have 
children — nine* ten, and eleven year olds — experimenting with 
drugs and alcohol. 

Another problem in the area is the lack of available treat- 
ment. There are too few facilities to serve the many people 
requiring services and not enough money to treat them properly. 

While drug educational programs are increasing , much more 
needs to be done to inform our youth of the dangers of drug use 
and abuse. 

It is my sincere hope that the proceedings today and tomorrow 
will assist the Committee in gaining a better understanding of 
the serious problems in the area and provide input for finding a 
satisfactory solution. 
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Again, I thank all of you for attending, with your help, I 
feel confident that this endeavor will prove productive and 
successful for all concerned. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 
LUTHER JONES 
MAYOR OF CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 

UE IN CORPUS CHRISTI M fond of talking ttong ouraalvaa and eo 
othmf tbout tha fina "quality of Ufa" va anjoy. Why not? Corpua Chrilti 
la blaaaad vlth aun and aaa and aany othar natural baautiaa. 

Nativaa and navcosara and viaicora to tha Coaatal Band eartalnly 
rafar to thaaa gifta of natura vhan thay brag about ^'quality of Ufa," 
but Chay alao ara avara that tha popular tarm rafara to tha paopla of tha araa, 
for tha paopla — ta such aa tha gaography and tha topography — datamlna 
hov plaaaing Ufa la and will ba hara In Corpua Chrlatl. 

Aa a raault of thia quality lifaatyla» tha attractiva aoeial, 
acouoaic, cultural eonditlona, tha Corpua Chrlatl araa valcoaaa many nav 
raaldanta avary day. Thla growth la a plua, affording tha araa ivan nora 
advantagaa aa deizana bland tha axparlancaa of nativaa with thoaa of 
navcoaara* 

Thla aana growth and advantagaoua gaographlcal and topographical 
condltiona also poaa problaaa to tha Coaatal Band. Ona of thoaa problaaa 
dmga — bringa you concamad paopla hara today. 

Throughout thla aalact comlttaa'a haarings today and tomorrow 
you will haar tastlaony that daacrlbas In datall tha axtant of drug 
trafficking and abuae on tha Taxaa Gulf Coaat. You will haar from our 
Corpua Chrlatl Pollca Chlaf Bill Bannar and othara soma sobarlng atatlatica 
that prove that, Indaad, dvug trafficking and abuaa do thraatan this 
coveted "quality of life'* we enjoy hara in Corpua Chrlatl. 
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I do not UM thfl tam "•obttrins" looaaly. GCPD atftta — and 



Chi«f BMUMr vlll oxp«Qd oa ehMs in hla tMelaony — t%ll \x% ehat 

* Thoro aro 1,250 to 1,500 haroln addicta with an avarata 9350 par day 
habit in tha City of Corpua Chriati. 

* Thara vara aavan daatha in cha City attributad to drug ovardoaao froa 
January to Octobar of thla yaar* 

* Tha CCI8D dmg policy inatitutad in May 19B1, haa lad to 42 
auapanaiona of atudanta for drug and alcohol abuaa. Thirty-ona 
of thoaa auapanaion vara aarjuana ralatad. Six vara mlcohol 
ralatad. Fiva vara ralatad to drug paraphamalia. 

* Tha Corpua Chriati Folica Dapartaant haa aada 1,362 drug ralated 
arraata batvaan January azld Novaabar of thla yaar. Forty par cant 

of thoaa arraata vara aaaoclntad vith aarijuana; thraa par cant with 
cocalna; anothar thraa par cant with aathaaphataaina (apaad) , nd 

four par cant vara ralatad to haroln. 

Our pollca dapartaar.t baliavaa thaaa atatiatica raflact tha ganaral 
ratio of uaaga of thaaa druga in tha coaaunity and pradict a riaa 
in the uaa of cocalna aa tha drug bacoaaa mora raadlly availabla 
and, tragically, aora popular aaong avan peofaaaionala in tha City. 

* One laat aobaring local atatlatlc: The aathadona clinic for tha 
Goaatal Band ^ an agency federally funded to treat 105 clients 
par aonth currently treate 125 cllante. 
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National and rag ionil ■tatlitlci which you vUl hear during 
chli UiClAony arc Juit «■ lobering. Daily tha madia bring ui raports 
of riling drug trafficking and uiage ratal. 

The Wall Straet Journal just a faw veeki ago pointtd out 
that many of tha people on Wall Strait the people who handle the 
large imi of voncy involved in the market — are regular cocaine uieri. 
In an article and editorial three monthe back, Eiciuire magazine told 
reader I that cocaine ii no longer a drug of the elite, that lome of 
tha doc ton that treat ua are in fact regular cocaine ueere. Our local 
polica narcotici ipecialiits lupport thii view and add that drug uiagi 
ii riling in cirdei of young profaiiionali in the Coaital Bind. 

Reporti alio tell ui that Corpui Chriiti'i poiition on the 
Gulf Coait and iti proximity to Mexico contribute to increased 
drug trafficking in the area. Recent developaenta in Florida have 
brought more traffic to the region. 

I HAVE TOUCHED ON juit a few of the itatiitica you will hear 
repeated here during thii heading. X alio believe you will hear of aoma 
more encouraging it at ii tics and efforti that are a direct reiult of 
the efforts of the people of Corpus Christi. 

Commander Henry Garrett of the Corpus Christi T ^ice Department 
describes the need for cooBunity involvement this way. '^ou might say 
the drug pushers, the users and the like are diggi.ig a huge hole in the 
society. With the big money and organisation involved, it's like they're 
using a steam shovel » digging deeper and deeper into the fabric of the 
society. Law enforcement officials are working to re-filX that hole, 
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but - dua to liaittd raaourcM — Gtrrttt ••y thty «• trying to r«-£lll 

that daapanlng holt vlth ttMpoocu^ful of dirt. Vc art Halted, yM, but grtteful 

to that to aany coMunlty organltAtlona arc joining now to halp cosbat 

tha tfforta on tha othar aida. Wa dbily aaa aora local paopla grabbing a 

taaapoon and working to ra-fill tha hola." 

Polica Chiaf Bannar will alaborata in hia taatiaony on 
asft.'«plaa of coaaunity involvaaant in Corpus Chriatii and you will hear 
froa soae of these groupa* repreaentativea today and tomorrow. 

Police narcotics experts, as I have said, streaa that such 
conaunity groups and aore Bust work hand-ln-glove with law enforceaent 
officials if Corpus Chrlstl Is to aake a dent in the drug traffickers* 
efforts. Theae experts stress that legislation that resulted from Rcas 
Parrot's Tes.as Wsr on Drugs Cotpnittee haa indeed had a significant positive 
effects on police efforts to coabst the drug problca» but that the benefit 
of an involved public cannot be overeaphaalzed. 

They report that the Corpus Chrlstl conunity shows signs of 
more involvement today. Police officera lecture daily to civics groups, 
businesses* neighborhood groups and in the schools, where* the police 
emphasize we oust got students into the right frame of mind regarding drugs. 

A look at the recent 27 per cent drop in the Corpus Chrlstl 
burglary rate proves that public involvement in law enforcements efforts 
does make a difference. Police attribute this lowered rate to education 
through the Neighbors On Watch program and the involvement of Crime Stopper, Inc. 

more 
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I wtnt to v«lco«c MMbar* of tht SmUct CoMittea on Narcotii 
Abua« and Control and all of you hava praparad taatiaony for thia haaring. 
I alao thank tha aalaet coMlttae for providing tha opportunity for thaaa 
•iny govaraMntal and coMunity groupa to com togathar with information and 
parapactivaa on auch an important iaaua. 
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Mr. ChAimtn. Diatinguitad Mvtbtrft of thm 6ttl*ct connlttae 
on Nftrcotlca Abuaa and control* Unitad Stataa Houaa of 
Rapr aaantativea t 

I asi Carlos F. Truan, Stata Sanator for tha 20th Sanatorlal 
Diatrict of Taxaa, and I walcona you alao to South Taxas. 

My parapectiva on tha aubjact of your haarlnga la groundad 
in both my Chainnanahip of tha Taxaa Sanata Subcconlttae 
on Public Health and my Vica Chaimanahip of tha Sanata 
Education Convnittaa. I've baan a naonbar of tha Taxaa 
Lagialature for tha paat fiftaan yaara. 

Bacauaa Z thought that thia parapaetiva night ba too narrowly 
focuaad to tackla that part of tha aubjaet aattar daaling 
with drug trafficking, aa diatinguiahad from drug abuaa, Z 
conaultad with a nunbar of axparta. Z pioXad tha brain of 
our Diatrict Attorney, Grant Jonaa, and z conaultad with Dr. 
Phil Rhoadas, member of the Criminal Juatice Faculty at 
Corpua Christ i State University aa wall aa Dr. Fred Cervantae, 
a Political Science Profeeeor at CCSU. What they told ne haa 
been invaluable in helping ae articulate the maseage that z 
am about to give to you. 

That meeaage iat 

The Texaa Department of Ccnmunity Affaire eeClnatae that over 
700,000 Taxene are in need of drug abuee treatnant. Over half 
a million young people, aged 12 to 17, are et riek of baccning 
dependant on druge and require prevention servicee. And, ae 
many aa 14,000 people, aged 12 to 17, may be added each year 
to Taxaa ae they reach the drug^abuaing age. Z would give you 
no More etat^etic^ ae they will be covered in depth by the 
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Dir actor of Dru^ Abuit Pravtntion Di via ion and tha T«x«» 
DapArtmant of CoHnunity Affairs* 

X waa ancouragad to raad that our Congraaanan Ortis plana 
to introduca lagialation to promota drug aducation in 
public achoola, bacauaa that ia tha haart and tha aoul of 
tha faadbacK I obtainad whan talking to drug anforcaraant 
officiala in praparing thia taatiaony. 

Ona would hava thought that law *^r.f orcaaant authoritiaa 
would ba haartanad by tha amphaaia on drug law anforcamant 
in the paat thraa (3) yaara. Thara haa baan a 301 
raduction in funda for drug pravantion, and, at tha aaaa 
time, there haa baan a 30% increeea to drug law anf orcaroant. 
Univareally, I find great diaeatief ection with thia. Mo 
one hae told me that thay had wiVi^M^d a raduction akawing 
of funde. Likewiee, I find that tha etrongeet proponente of 
drug abuee education in the echoola are proaaeutora and law 
anforcenant officiala. 

May 1 urge a balanced approach. That tranalatee into no 
decrease in amphaeie on drug treetment end prevention 
■crvicee — and in fact, an incraeee in funde for drug 
abuee educetion in tha public echoole ea Congreaaman Ortiz 
propoeea. 

Dr. Phil Rhoadea telle wa that when wa get back to a eound 
progran of eound drug abuee aducetion in echoole, the 
infonnation provided ehould be leae in tha %rey of feer- 
tactice, and more in tha way of eccurete deecriptione of the 
negetivc effecte of druge on the hurian body. He aleo 
emphaeizee the need to axpoee etudente to eome aducation in 
law enforcement ae part ^o/ the^drug educational program in 
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■chooli. X think that this is s vary oonstruotivi idM 
worthy of your coniid«rstion. PMr group progrsni in 
■chooli hsvi bean provsn to bi sffactivs* and sduestion 
in ichools ihould itsrt in ths Sth or 6th grsdM# or 
•vcn loonar* 

everyone with whan I hsvs oonsultsd» andi particularly, 
District Attornay» Qrant Jonai, itrongly anphaiis^d that 
than ii a dafinita ralationihip batwaan alcohol abusa 
and drug abuii among young paopla, and that it would ba 
avading tha iisua antirily and difaating our own purposa 
if we fail to include alcohol abusa in any expanded 
education effort on drugs* 

In doting » let mi again plead for a balanced approach. 
No one begrudge! any money spent on law anforoment efforts 
to apprehend and convict drug trafficXers, Bowavar, we 
nuit dry up the futurs part of those trafficXars by a 
compraheniive program on drug abusa education that begini 
in the fifth or lixh level, which definitely includes 
alcohol abuse, and which alio explain! tha role of law 
enforcement and obedience of tha law in our society lo that 
our young people will comprehend the role of the criminal 
justice ■yatan* 

Likewise, no one can bagrudgs the spending of money on treat«- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug abusers. But I think that 
we have neglecte<i prevention and drug abuse education in 
arranging our funding priorities, 

I hope that this Ctxgnittse of the Congress will take the 
lead in rearranging thess priorities. Thank you. 
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Chairman Rangal» I thank you for tha invitation to appaar 
bafora your Committaa today, I am plaased to rapraaant tha 

Drug Enforcamant Administration and vill focus today on tha 
drug trafficking situation in South Texas* the Gulf Coaat 
and tha U.S./Maxican border. 

Tha United States shares a common border of 1,000 miles with 
tha Republic of Mexico, 889 of vhich is in Texaa. The 
border is extremely porous, and, given the fact that moat of 
it is uninhabited desert, lends itself well to unregulated 
criminal activity, most notably smuggling. It is acrosa 
thia border that tha bulk of drugs produced in or trans- 
shipped through Mexico enter the United States. Large 
quantitiea of heroin, cocaine, marijuana, and dangerous 
drugs such as methaqualone are all entering tha United 
States from Mexico* 

In the mid-1970'8, Mexican brown heroin constituted approxi- 
mately 80% of the entire United States heroin market. As a 
result, DEA, in concert with the State Department, worked 
cloaely with the Government of Mexico to institute an opium 
poppy eradication program and other initiatives. The 
program was extremely successful and, by 1979, cauaed a 
dramatic reduction in the purity and availability of Mexican 
heroin, reducing the market share for this type of heroin to 
about 30%. Beginning in 1982, however, the United States 
again began experiencing an influx of Mexican heroin, but 
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thla tlmt at much higher purity levsls than praviously 
tncountared. Currantlyi Mexican heroin accounts for an 
estimated 342 of U.S. heroin imports and is primarily 
concentrated in the W«atern United States and the Chicago 
Metropolitan area • 

Historically » there have been two primary heroin smuggling 
routes originating from Mexico, one terminating at the 
California border and the othar at the Texas border for 
distribution on to tha Southwestern and North Central 
States. The movement of heroin into the United States has 
largely been restricted to the use of vehicles and indi- 
vidual couriers, and this remaina the case today. Between 
1976 and 1981, Texas led California in major heroin seizures 
at the border. In the last twelve months, two major heroin 
seizures have occurred, the first, in McAllen, was 19 pounds 
in December, 1982, and the second, in Brownsville, was 45 
pounds in June, 1983. 

Based on DEA Intelligence estimatpj, several important 
trends appear to be occurring. Narcotic arrest and seizure 
records for 1982 indicate that actual arrests of Mexican 
Nationals for drug offenses have decreased to th^ lowest 
level in six years. At the same time, heroin seizures ^long 
the Southwest border and in the Mid-Western states increased 
significantly, indicating a consolidation among today's 
Mexican trafficking networks. 
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In addition 9 va an obiarvlng a larga nuabar of 
Houa ton-baaad violators bacomlng actlva In haroln traf- 
ficking* Soma of thesa peopla hava axtenslve contacts vlth 
major heroin producing organlzationa In Maxlco. 

Thare li no quaatlon that baaad on tha quantitative and 
qualitative Increaeae In brown heroin* Mexico hae re-emerged 
aa one of the top three heroin producing regions of the 
world* 

With regard to cocaine. It appears the South Florida Task 
Force has caused many Colombo '^n cocaine trafflckere to 
restructure their networks to Include the Houston area* 
Recent casee and undercover negotiations Indicate Texas Is 
now playing a prominent role In this area* On the border* 
Laredo and Brownsville, In the past year, experienced a 
large number of 'ingestors' which are smugglers who 
transport sealed cocaine in their stomach or a body cavity* 
However, because of increased demand for cocaine, we are 
encountering a new trend which is the expanded use of 
aircraft and veesels to import larger quantltlee of this 
drug into Galveston* New Orleane and other points along the 
Gulf Coast* The Texas Department of Safety seized 70 pounds 
of cocaine at Beaumont, Texas during the last month, and the 
U.S. Customs Service seized 90 pounds of cocaine from a 
Colombian vessel at Galveston only two weeks ago. 
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Ai A raiultt South Taxas cities including Houstoni San 
Aiitoniot Corpus Christii and the border tovns are encounter- 
ing large quantities of very high quality cocaine. It has 
become the drug of choice among many trafficking organiza- 
tions and is nov so freely available that the price has 
dropped approximate ly 50X in tha last six months • In this 
caae* the supply is so great that the price haa fallen from 
an average of $7S»000 per kilo in March* 1983 to $33-40,000 
per kilo today. We predict that cocaine will continue to 
increase in availability ae; the Colombian organizations 
solidify their control over the South Texas market. 

In the past year, large quantities of high grade Mexican 
marijuana have begun re-appearing along the border. Begin- 
ning in the last twelve months* seizures and resulting 
referrals from U.S. Customs and the Border Patrol began 
increasing dramatically. In previous yearst midnight 
crossing of marijuana smugglers at remote locations along 
the Rio Grande River were extremely common. Today, this ia 
Again Che praferred method. Colombian marijuana has also 
been transshipped through Mexico with ultimate distribution 
in Texas« 

We are nov beginning to observe the increased use of air- 
craft and vessels in large scale marijuana smuggling. In a 
recent seizure, 46,000 pounds of marijuana was seized from a 
large ship • To illustrate an entirely new phenomenon in 
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Texas, several of our cases concern violators vho are 
travelling to Texas to exchange cocaine for marijuana. 

In a recent Austin case, several New Yorkers came to Texas 
to negotiate for the delivery of 48,000 pounds of marijuana 
and placed a one million dollar cash deposit* In another 
inetance, some Cubans came to Texas to negotiate for the 
delivery of 18,000 pounds of marijuana from Texas to Miami. 
The average price per pound for very high quality Colombian 
sinsemilla is about $500, Lower gradee, such as Mexican 
commercial, average $130 per pound* 

In addition to marijuana importation, we have observed an 
increase in domestic production of home grown marijuana 
which has become a problem in many areas of East Texae, 
Marijuana is reputed to be California's number one cash crop 
and the law enforcement community is trying to prevent that 
from happening here. The Texas Department of Public Safety 
(DPS) has taken the lead to address this problem. The DPS 
is coordinating a statewide Domestic Marijuana Eradication 
program which has had excellent results. We are 
intensifying our effoirts with the DPS, including an 
increased exchange of intelligence and extensive training 
and education programs* 

Methaqualone is another major drug of abuse that is smuggled 
from Mexico into the United States . Commonly known by its 
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American trad« n«m«» Quaaluddt methaqualone powder is 
clandestinely produced and tabletted in Mexico aa Mandrax, 
While DEA has attempted to limit the worldwide availability 
of bulk methaqualone powder, there has been a substantial 
increase of Mandrax availability in Texas during the last 
two years. Mandrax is readily available on the streets of 
Houston, San Antonio, and Corpus Christi. It is smuggled 
into the United States in multi-thousand dosage unit quan- 
tities. An example of this was a seizure, at McAllen last 
year, of an automobile containing 530 thousand dosage units 
of Mandrax being driven by a fourteen year old Mexican 
National who had been recruited to drive the vehicle. 

Another important phenomenon is the problem of drugs of 
legitimate pharmaceutical origin in Mexico being diverted 
into the U.S. illicit market* Drugs in this category 
include phentermine. Captagon (f enethylline) , diazepam and 
codeine cough prep arat iona . These drugs arc *»c*ing smuggled 
in large quantities across the Texas border and are also 
being flown into remote airstrips in Southern California, 

In addition to all of these drugs, the domestic production 
of methamphet amine from clandestine laboratories has become 
a major trend that shows no signs of diminishing. In the 
last year, Texas led the nation in the number of methamphet- 
amine laboratories seized while in operation. We have a 
very active lab team that has had an unprecedented degree of 
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■ucc«s« in identifying and ptneerating ovganizat iona chat 
choose to manufacture thalr ovn mathamphetamina . Wa have 
observed a general trend by vhich clandestine lab operators 
in remote, rural farmhouses where the telltale odor of the 
labs von*c be recognized. This is happening with increasing 
frequency in the Texas hill country area northwest of San 
Anconlo • 

D£A is working closely in Texas with other Federal, State 
and local enforcement agencies in an attempt to stay abreast 
and challenge these trafficking networks. Our efforts as an 
investigative agency are directed at penetrating and 
immobilizing major drug trafficking networks through inves- 
tigation, apprehension, and conviction, and depriving 
traffickers of their accumulated profits and assets through 
judicial forfeiture. DEA accomplishes these goals through a 
broad variety of approaches that are designed to respond to 
the unique requirements of the individual investigation at 
hand. Regardless of the type of drug, DEA targets its 
resources at the highest level of the organization so that 
our efforts will have the maximum Impact. 

The Houston Field Division of the DEA encompasses 115 of 
Texas' 254 counties, including all South Texas and most of 
West Texas. In actual area, the Division measures 124,897 
square miles, or about 45% of the entire state, and includes 
all of the Texas-Mexican border except the area from Big 
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Btnd National Park vaac to El Paso. This area ia greater in 
8i2e than the states of Nev York, Nev Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine combined. 

DEA has authorised 128 Special Agents for the Houston 
Division. These personnel are assigned to strategic lo- 
cations based on the needs of the agency, trafficking 
patterns and trends, and the volume of activity in s givan 
District. In addition to Special Agent personnel, the 
Division has 5 Intelligence Specialists whose functions are 
to collect and analyze drug Intelligence and to initiate and 
coordinate major intelligence programs. There are also 5 
Diversion Investigators who perform regulatory functions and 
investigate the Diversion of drugs from legitimate sources. 

To increase the impact of our own resources and the effec- 
tiveness of local drug enforcement activities, DEA supports 
a network of nineteen state and local task force operations 
nationwide. The objective of these task forces is to attack 
the mid-lavel trafficker, and the program, when instituted 
in a metropolitan area, serves to fill the gap between local 
street arrests and complex Federal investigations of high 
level financiers and organizers. In Texas, DEA recently 
approved task forces for Laredo and San Antonio. 

We have also taken advantage of the newly formed Organized 
Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces (OCDETF) that were 
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recently «atabliih«d across ths nation. Th« Gulf Coast 
OCDETF Ifl baaed in Houston and targets the highest level of 
drug violators. The goal of the task forces Is to ensure 
that all of the resources of the Federal government are 
brought to bear on the drug problem. 

An example of the success of this task force la a recently 
completed Investigation code named OPERATION BUSHMASTER that 
resulted in the Indictment of 62 members of the 
Eouston-baaed Dempsey MERIDA organization t one of the 
largest poly-drug organizations In the country. This 
organization, which distributed large quantities of heroin, 
cocaine, methamphetamlne, and marijuana waa Involved in the 
full spectrum of criminal activities Including multiple 
homicides and heavy equipment thefts. OPERATION BUSHMASTER 
extended to throe foreign countries, seven states, several 
cities throughout Texas, and Included the collective 
investigative efforts of at least eleven la*, enforcement 
agencies • 

Another example is OPERATION GROUPER FOttOW-UP . an inves- 
tigation of a major trafficking organization which, over a 
year and a half. Imported 425.000 pounds of marijuana by 
vessel to the Texas Gulf Coast. We recently indicted 44 
persons In this case which has reached a successful con- 
clusion. OPERATION GROUPER FOLLOW-UP identified smuggling 
points of entry in three different states, actual drug 
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distribution to four othar atatas. and utlllzad the 
Invaatlgatlve talents of twelve law enforcement agencies. 

In addition to the OCDETF Program, we have become actively 
Involved In the Vice President's National Narcotic Border 
Interdiction System (NNBIS). The Customs Service and the 
Coast Guard are the primary Federal agencies tasked with the 
Interdiction of narcotics. DEA provides them with Interdic- 
tion Intelligence from both our domestic and overseas 
offices on drug smuggling Into the United States. In turn, 
we are responsible for the follow-up Investigations of 
seizures made by them. 

Supporting DEA's efforts to Immobilize major trafficking 
organizations at the Federal level are the FBI, IRS, U.S. 
Customs, the U.S. Coast Guard, Bureau of Alcohol. Tobacco & 
Firearms, the U.S. Marshal's Service and the Department of 
Defense. DEA agents throughout this Division and the 
Southwest work closely with these agencies and an active 
liaison program la maintained to ensure a continued exchange 
of Intelligence. 



As you can see, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
even with the coordinated efforts of the Federal, State and 
local agencies In this area, the drug trafficking situation 
In Texas and along the Southwest Border Is one of constantly 
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Changing trtnda that causa ue to face a vary forvidabla 
challanga. Tour haarings will increaae public attention In 
this area and vill increase sensitivity to the problem at 
all levels of government. The Drug Enforcement 
Administration is committed to meeting the challenge of the 
drug problems in Texas and the Southwest and responding 
quickly and effectively to the findings and recommendations 
that will surface during the course of these hearin«^s« 

Thank you. 
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STATLMENT OF DANIEL K. HEDGES, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SELECT 
COIfllTTEE ON NARCOTIC^ ABUSE AND CONTROL 

December 12, 1983, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, I 
WANT TO THANK YOU FOR INVITING ME TO TESTIFY AT THIS HEARING 
ON THE STATUS OF DRUG TRAFFICKING IN SOUTH TEXAS. I HAVE 
BEEN REQUESTED TO ADDRESS THE FOLLOWING TOPICS; (a) PRESENT 
LEVEL OF STAFF ASSIGNED TO U. S. ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF TEXASj (B) CURRENT CASELOAD STATISTICS (SPECI- 
FICALLY NARCOTICS); (C) STATISTICS RELATING TO PROSECUTIONS 
AND SENTENCINGj (D) FUTURE PROJECTIONS FOR DRUG RELATED 
CASELOAD; AND (E) PROJECTED ROADBLOCKS WHICH MAY BE ENCOUNT- 
ERED DURING FUTURE PROSECUTIONS, 

(A) PilCS£MJ^tL..Qf-iJ/\f£. AS3iLNOLJ.0.Ti1E. U....S.. 
M10RO'S..0mC.E..iiMliERKJ).LSIRI.CT_0F__I£XAS: AT PRESENT, 
THE ASSIGNED, PERMANENT STAFF CONSISTS OF FIFTY ASSISTANT 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. WHEN I TOOK OFFICE IN JULY, 1981, 
WE HAD FORTY ASSISTANT U.S. ATTORNEYS. OUR 25% GROWTH 
RATE OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS IS GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY 
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OTHER MAJOR OFFICE OTHER THAN MIAMI (SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA). WE HAVE FIFTY-FIVE ASSIGNED. PERMANENT NON- 
ATIORNEY STAFF MEMBERS. 

THIRTY-THREE ATTORNEYS HANDLE CRIMINAL MATTERS AND 
SEVENTEEN HANDLE CIVIL MATTERS. FORTY-THREE ATTORNEYS 
OFFICE IN HOUSTON. ONE IN CORPUS CHRISTI. ONE IN LAREDO. AND 
FIVE IN BROWNSVILLE. IT IS NOT AT ALL UNCOMMON TO SEND 
ATTORNEYS FROM ONE OFFICE TO ASSIST IN THE HANDLING OF A 
CASE IN ONE OF THE OTHER OFFICES. 

IN THE AREA OF NARCOTICS PROSECUTIONS. SIGNIFICANT 
STAFFING CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE DURING MY TENURE IN OFFICE. 
WHEN I TOOK OFFICE. THERE WAS NO DESIGNATED NARCOTICS UNIT. 
WE NOW HAVE WITHIN THE CRIMINAL DIVISION IN HOUSTON A 
NARCOTICS SECTION HEADED BY ONE OF OUR MOST EXPERIENCED 
PROSECUTORS. AND CONSISTING OF THREE OTHER PROSECUTORS. 
WHILE NONE OF THESE FOUR LAWYERS DEVOTES FULL TIME TO NAR- 
COTICS PROSECUTIONS. THEY PROVIDE US WITH THE MANPOWER AND 
EXPERTISE NECESSARY TO HANDLE THE NARCOTICS CASELOAD IN THE 
HOUSTON DIVISION. AS I WILL DISCUSS LATER. THE PROSECUTORS 
IN CORPUS CHRISTI. LAREDO. AND BROWNSVILLE DlVOTE A GREAT 
DEAL OF THEIR EFFORTS TO NARCOTICS PROSECUTIONS. 

IN MARCH OF 1983. THE GULF COAST AREA DRUG TASK FORCE 
BEGAN OPERATIONS IN HOUSTON. H IS RESPONSIBLE FOR HANDL- 
ING ALl CASES WHICH MEET THE DRUG TASK FORCE GUIDELINES 
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THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. SINCE HOUSTON IS 
THE "CORE CITY" FOR THE GULF COAST AREA (TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 
AND SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI), THE HOUSTON TASK FORCE ALSO 
SERVES A COORDINATING FUNCTION FOR THE ENTIRE AREA. IN 
AUGUST THE TASK FORCE REACHED ITS FULL STRENGTH OF SEVEN 
PROSECUTORS AND FORTY INVESTIGATORS. 

IN SUMMARY, IN THE PAST TWO YEARS WE HAVE GONE FROM 
HAVING NO ONE WITH FORMAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROSECUTING 
NARCOTICS CASES TO SEVEN FULLTIME AND FOUR PART-TIME NAR- 
COTICS PROSECUTORS. THIS DRAMATIC INCREASE REFLECTS OUR 
PROSECUTIVE PRIORITIES, AMONG WHICH NARCOTICS IS AT THE TOP 
OF THE LIST. 

(B) ril RRFNT CASFinAn STATI STICS (SPECIF I CALLY_MR- 
CQIICS): THE CURRENT CASELOAD OF CRIMINAL MATTERS AND 
CASES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS IS 1,951. 
OF THAT NUMBER, ^165, OR 24%, INVOLVE NARCOTICS, IN THE 
CORPUS CHRISTI DIVISION, THE TOTAL CRIMINAL CASELOAD IS 189 
CASES AND MATTERS. OF THAT NUMBER, 107, OR 55%, INVOLVE 
NARCOTICS. 

(C) ^TATI5;Tir.S RFI ATING T O PR0SECUTIQ]{S.,MD-,$£NILN(:JNC: 
I DO NOT HAVE ANY STATISTICS RELATING TO SENTENCING. 
EXHIBIT A ATTACHED HERETO REPRESENTS FELONY FILINGS IN 
FISCAL 1982 BY THE TEN LARGEST U.S.. ATTORNEY'S OFFICES 
(EXCLUDING WASHINGTON, D.C.). THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
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TEXAS RANKS A DISTANT FIRST IN TOTAL FELONY FILINGS. IN 
THE CONBINED CATEGORIES OF "MARIHUANA. CONTROLLED SUBSTANCE" 
AND "NARCOTICS/' WE RANKED SECOND ONLY TO THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF FLORIDA. 

(D) Eilim^ pRn.iFr.TinNS for DRUG RFIATPD CASF.LQAD! I 
HAVE NO REASON TO ANTICIPATE A DECLINE IN THE DRUG CASELOAD 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE. TO THE CONTRARY, AS THE DRUG TASK 
FORCE INDICTMENTS BEGIN TO BE RETURNED. THERE SHOULD BE 

AN INCREASE. BECAUSE OF THE NATURE OF DRUG TASK FORCE • 
CASES. IT IS NOT ANTICIPATED THAT THERE WILL BE A LARGE 
INCREASE IN. THE NUMBER OF INDICTMENTS. HOWEVER. MANY DRUG 
TASK FORCE CASES WILL INVOLVE A LARGE NUMBER OF DEFENDANTS. 
LENGTHY GRAND JURY INVESTIGATIONS. AND LENGTHY TRIALS. 

(E) EEQiE(miDADBliUSJMI.ClLi'AY_lL_EtLCOii^^ 
DliRl[i.G_FiJIi]lLP.RQS£Cmi)JiS: AT THE PRESENT TIME. WE ARE 
EXTREfCLY PLEASED WITH THE OPERATIONS OF THE GULF COAST 
AREA DRUG TASK FORCE. IT HAS ENABLED US TO INVESTIGATE 
AND PROSECUTE CASES OF A SCOPE AND NATURE WHICH WE SIMPLY 
DID NOT HAVE THE RESOURCES TO HANDLE PREVIOUSLY. WE ALSO 
FEEL THAT THE STRUCTURE OF THE TASK FORCE PROGRAM NATION- 
ALLY IS EXCELLENT. WHILE WE RECEIVE GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 
FROM WASHINGTON. WE HAVE SUFFICIENT FLEXIBILITY TO ADDRESS 
THE DISTINCT PROBLEMS OF OUR AREA IN A MANNER BEST SUITED 
TO SAID PROBLEMS. ANY CHANGE IN THE STAFFING OR STRUCTURE 
OF THE DRUG TASK FORCE PROGRAM COULD CONSTITUTE A SERIOUS 
ROADBLOCK. 
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EXHIBIT A 



District Iwnigra- 
■ — cion 



S.D.N.Y. 
C.D. Cal. 
N.D. Ill, 
S.D. Fla. 
O E.O.N. Y, 
N.J. 

E.D. Pa. 
S.D. Tex. 
E.D. Mich. 
N.D. Cal. 



IB 
10 
10 
63 
5 
7 
1 

678 
14 
5 



btnoez* 


Auco 


Weapons 
end 




Burglary 

and 
Larceny 


Marihuana , 




Forgery & 




Unr*t4 i Am 

nOuiici.ac ) 


All 




element 


Theft 


Firearms 


Escape 


Controlled 
Substance 


Narco- 


Counter- 




Robbery , 
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tics 


iBit infj 


Fraud 


t\o S AUl L 


Others 


1 U LAI 


3 


20 


21 


71 


21 


80 


7A 


181 


01 


53 


728 


101 


2 


37 


59 


73 


40 


■ 38 


117 


113 


230 


34 


854 


58 


6 


26 


4 


88 


« -t 


41 


36 


157 


X8 


59 


520 


22 


3 


33 


31 


21 




172 


49 


65 


32 


42 


762 


21 


I 


20 


1 


40 


\0 


133 


37 


71 


32 


37 


417 


34 


3 


14 


1 


45 


>2 


11 


37 


106 


17 


40 


337 


18 


4 


45 


3 


32 


4£ 


25 


27 


99 


24 


35 


361 


32 


13 


85 


76 


47 


139 


:o 


25 


186 


25 


65 


1,441 


34 


8 


36 


15 


37 


27 




31 


82 


26 


37 


383 


82 


1 


9 


9 


58 


22 




34 


72 


53 


31 


395 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 

DONALD F. KELLY 
REGIONAL COHHISSIONER 
U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 



U S. CUSTOMS SERVICE 

mOOSTON TtKAS 




December 7» 1983 



ENF.1.E:P ORE 



The Honor ibie 
Charlts B. Rangel 

Chalriftn» Seltct Coninlttee on Narcotics Abuse and Control 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Rom 234, House Office Building Annex 2 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Oe«r Nr. Rangel: 

As Regional Coflwlssloner of the Southwest Region, United States Customs 
Service, I an pleased to provide information to you and the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatlves Select Conmlttee on Narcotics Abuse and Control which may be of 
assistance In our nation's war on drug smuggling and abuse. Drug smuggling 
and abuse pose perhaps the greatest threat to our modern day society. Due to 
the magnitude of this problem* it Is absolutely mandatory that we marshal all 
available resources to combat this deadly menace. 

The U.S. Customs Service has the unique responsibility of preventing the 
smuggling and illegal entry of narcotics and other contraband into the United 
States. The Customs Service Is charged with primary responsibility for Federal 
ant 1 •snuggling enforcement along the entire land, sea and air borders, as well 
as through the ports of entry of this nation. He take this responsibility 
most seriously and strive to ochlve maximum results. 

The Southwest Region of the U.S. Customs Service encompasses the entire 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and two parishes In the State 
of Louisiana. Within this area lies almost 2,000 miles of land border with 
Mexico and 400 miles of Gulf of Mexico shoreline. Enforcement of the Customs 
laws over such a vast area does indeed present a challenge. Not only Is the 
area vast, but topography varies from mountainous desert In Arizona and West 
Texas to lowland swanps along the 6u1f Coast. 

Ports of Entry In the Southwest Region vary from ferry river crossings on 
the Rio Grande River at Los Ebanos, Texas to the Port of Entry at Houston, 
which Is one of the largest seaports In the nation as well as a large and ever 
expanding International airport. 

Illegal penetrations by narcotic laden general aviation type aircraft 
occur throughout the Southwest Region's area of responsibility. These pene- 
trations are represented in the form of snail single engine planes with a few 
hundred pounds of marijuana to large multi-engine aircraft with hundreds of 
pounds of cocaine and other hard narcotics. The threat posed by smuggler air- 
craft originates In Mexico, Central and South America and flights often termi- 
nate In the Southwest Region and even to points well within the interior of 
the United States. 
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with this general overview In m1nd» I would like to take the opportunity 
to address certain specific areas of Interest to the Cornnlttee. 



I. FUNDING 



Total funding for all aspects of the Customs Service mission are set 
out as follows. This funding Is utilized for revenue collection func- 
tions as well as general enforcement and an t1 -smuggling efforts. 

National Funding (in millions of dollars) 

1980 464.1 

1981 498.5 

1982 527.2 

1983 575.0 

1984 615.9 



Southwest Region Funding 

The Customs Service is organized into seven geographic regions. To 
provide cost for Customs operations which are located directly on the 
border would be misleading since there are other costs Incurred centrally 
by the Southwest Region which support the border operation. A better 
Indicator of Customs emphasis on the border operation is the funding 
level for the entire Southwest Region which, as previously stated, has 
responsibility for virtually the entire US/Mexico border. 



1980 43.3 (millions) 

1981 47.1 

1982 50.3 

1983 65.5 

1984 62,2* 



♦Based on current funding levels and subject to change during FY 84 
as Headquarters makes further allocations of funds. 

Funding for Corpus Christ i/Brownsvi 1 le 

The amount of funding for operations in Corpus Christl/Brownsville 
during this period is indicated below. These are direct operating 
expenses and do not include support costs furnished by the Districts, 
Southwest Region or Service Headquarters. 



1980 1.7 (millions) 

1981 1.9 

1982 2.0 

1983 3.3 

1 QOA ♦ 



♦Expected to be at about the FY 83 level. 



35-584 0-84 12 
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ir. THREAT 

T'he threat assessment Is an ongoing dynamic process and Is conducted 
at the local area and proceeds upward through the regional level to the 
national level. The threat is measured to some extent by enforcement 
results in the form of arrests made as well as the nunter and quality of 
narcotics and other contraband seized. These tangible figures are sup- 
plemented by current foreign and domestic intelligence. The assessment 
of tangible results coupled with intelligence is weighed within the 
Cjstoms Service Intelligence Division and is supplemented by information 
exchanged with other Federal agencies such as the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration and its El paso Intelligence Center (EPIC) at El Paso, Texas. 

An intelligence report prepared for 1983 by the Intelligence Division 
of U.S. Customs Service at Washington, D.C., is presented to the Conmit- 
tee as a part of this testimony. The report entitled Narcotics Tr afflck-. 
ng; Impact on t he U,$, Customs Service > 1983 Update", contains soecif^fc 
information and is broken down by specific types of narcotics, by region 
and method of conveyance* 

Threat assessment within the Southwest Region is a priority are». As 
evidence of that priority, we have recently established the Intelligence 
branch within the Office of enforcement at Region Headquarters. The 
fourteen menter staff assigned to this function will continually evaluate 
the threat in all forma throughout this region and transmit that vital 
tactical and strategic infonnation to appropriate enforcement elements on 
a real time basis* 

III. P ERSONNEL 

Personnel resources available during the period " year 1980 

to the present are as follows: 

National 

^nllT Intelligence 
t - Special Agents Analyst 



FY 


Officers 


Inspectors 


1980 


974 


4,490 


1981 


907 


4,481 


198? 


1.M5 


4,493 


1983 


1,082 


4,368 


19S4 


1,036 


4,546 



711 
678 
711 
954 

^80 169 



Southwest Region 

Custom Patrol 



FY 


Officers 


Inspectors 


Special Agents 


1980 


183 


533 


88 


1981 


16 S 


537 


76 


1982 


158 


550 


79 


1983 


226 


690 


103 


1984 


225 


691 


104 



InteH Igence A n alyst 
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Corpus Chrlstl 



FV 

r 1 


l.rU S 


Inspectors 


Special Agents 


1980 


u 


A 
H 


u 


i9ai 


6 


6 


0 


1982 


4 


5 


0 


1983 


8 


5 


0 


1984 


8 


5 


0 






Brownsville 




£1 


CPO's 


Inspectors 


Special Agents 


1960 


17 


55 


5 


1981 


15 


58 


5 


1982 


14 


54 


6 


1983 


15 


65 


5 


1984 


IS 


67 


5 


IV. SEIZURES FY 


1980 thru FY 1983 






The fonowing is a compnation of narcotic seizures for the oeriod 


FY 1900 thru FY 1983: 










SERVICEWIDE 






FY 60 


FY 81 ' FY 82 FY 83 


Heroin #SZ 


149 


170 


168 285 


amount in lbs 


268.7 


234 


290 594 


Cocaine^ «SZ 


1,307 


1,372 1,364 1,731 


lbs 


4.743 


371 11,149 19,601 


Hashish ISZ 


3,979 


2,689 2,610 1,829 


lbs 


14,675 


17,991 58,276 2,298 


Marihuana ISZ 


12,620 


14,036 11,947 12,101 


lbs 


2,361,142 


5,109,792 3,958,070 2,732,974 


Other Dangerous 


3,495 


3,877 3,017 2.862 


Drugs ISZ 


43,000,416 


38.947,805 2.339,360 5,592.669 
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Heroin #S2 
lbs 

Cocaine #SZ 
1bs 

Hashish #SZ 
1bs 

Marihuana #SZ 
lbs 

Other OD #SZ 
(units) 



11 

10.5 
61 

145.4 

189 
506.8 

1,354 
382,920 

307 

1,390,467 



SOUTHWEST REGION 
16 

36.3 



83 

46.4 

454 
24.8 

1,419 
207,229 

365 
467,230 



27 
14 

64 

267.7 

518 
34.8 

1,438 
123,923 

416 
784^735 



47 

91.1 

134 
628.8 

371 
28.7 

2,063 
130,262 

493 

4,530,577 



Heroin 



Cocaine 



Hashish 



0SI 
lbs 

#SZ 

lbs 

#SZ 

lbs 



Marihuana #SZ 
lbs 

Other DD #SZ 
(units) 



CORPUS CmiSTI/BROWNSVILLE AREA 
0 0 

* 

0 



108 
7,070.8 

12 

234,116 



90 

52,293.3 

12 
501 



85 
1,006.5 

19 
5,216 



5 

45.8 

5 
5 

1 

142 
4.136.7 

16 

212,059 



* Indicates amounts less than 1/10 lbs 



Valuer of Narcotics Seized In the Corpus Chr Istl/BrownsvUle Areas 
(based on the OEA National Stats) 



Heroh 
Cocaine 
Marihuana 
Other 00 
TOTALS 



FY 80 



FY 81 



N/A N/A 

N/A N/A 

$ 4 , 843 , 498 . 00 $39 , 063 , 09 5 . 10 

707,030.32 1,733.54 



FY 82 



FY 83 



$589,065.00 $26,397,364.00 

N/A 1,362,000.00 

782,050.50 3,189,395.70 

25,297.60 897>209.57 



$5,550,528.32 $39,064,868.64 $1,396,413.10 $31,785,969.27 
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TECHNIQUES/TRENDS 

Techniques employed by Customs Officers to detect and apprehend drug 
smugglers Include: 

-Intelligence - Tactical and Strategic 
-Confidential Sources 
-Undercover Operations 
•Intensified Special Operations 
-Liaison with Other Agencies 

-Use of Sensors - ground sensors, ground radar, FLIR, airborne radar, 
beepers and electronic tracking devices, night vision equipment 
-Investigation - currency, neutrality, etc. 
-Surveillance 

-Intensified Inspections - Customs Enforcement Teams (CET) 

Sufficient major assets are on hand to deal effectively with the nar- 
cotic smuggling problem in the Southwest Region. At the present, great 
emphasis is being placed on working effectively in a well coordinated 
manner. With expanded intelligence, our Customs Patrol Officers, Inspec- 
tors and Special Agents are working as a unified force to attack smug- 
gling at every frontier and level. 

The recent establlshjr nt of the National Narcotics Border Interdic- 
tion System (NNBIS) at the Washington level and at the regional level 
will provide resources never available to us in previous times. NNBIS 
gives us a vehicle whereby a concentration of Federal resources from the 
Department of Defense as well as the civilian Departments can come 
together for a state-of-the-art enforcement effort. Utilization of high 
technology provided by NNBIS will somewhat offset scarce miViDower 
resources. 

Re] A.ive in smuggling trends along the Texas/Mexican border, as well 
as along the Gulf Coast and at pcrts of <>ntry within the Southwest Region 
over the past three years » we have observed an increase in virtually all 
forms of narcotic smuggling. This is especially true .n very recent 
times and is primarily due to Increased law enforcement activity in the 
Southeastern portion of the United States. Smugglers respond to pressure 
and the smuggling trend is an ever changing threat as pressure is applied 
at various points. 

It has been my pleasure in presenting this information, and please 
let me know if I may be of further assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Donald F. Kelly ] 
Regional Coninissioner 
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PRBPARED STATEMENT OF RAOM WILUM* H» STEWAWT^ QSCC 

COMMANDER, EIGHTH COAST GUARD 015THICT 
BJBFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS SKLECT CCHMITm 
on NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CQHTHOL 



Mister Chalraan ind Members of th« Coi8mitt»«a X Wmt Admiral 
Irtlliaa H, STEWART^ Commander of tha Eighth Coast Guard Dlatrict. I 
iMlcoaa tha opportunity to discuaa Coast GUard nritiae Dmrcoticr 
intardiction efforts with this Sub-Committa«, 

The Eighth Coast Guard District ancoapvssas a iMtqm watae araa» 
approximataly leg, 000 square miXaa of tha Gulf of Maxico» It IncIudM 
th* stataa of AlabamSf Douisiana, Misaiaaippi, Taxaar MM naxleo and 
part of tha Stata of Florida. To aupport tha Ooaat Qiartf druq 
Intardiction affort in thia araa, tha following ttulti-ttiAaion aaaats 
ara availablas tan 12 foot patrol boata» tvo bm^o log boor tendars, 
alevan halicoptara at thrae locations (Roaaton^ Corpu cftriatip mm 
Orlaana) 9 aavan flxad wing aircraft at Corpua Qiristi and Nobilt^ and 
utility boata at al»van Coast Guard atatiana along ttm covat fron 
Fanana City, Florida to Port laabaX, Taxaa. Fdor Mil las mdoranca 
cuttara are homaportad in the Eighth oiatricrt hot opttrt::.a primarily la 
tha tucatan araa, which la preaantly undar tha oparatlonal control of 
tha Seventh Coaat Guard District headquartered in Miaai. 

Hith theae aaaeta, the Eighth Coaat Guard Dlatrict carriaa out an 
aggraaalva law enforcement program in aupporb of vmritlM narcotics 
interdiction along the Gulf Coaat » Patrol boats, otillty boatSt and 
buoy tendora conduct both coaatal and offafnre pmtrfils cm either 
dedicated nisaiona or in conjunction with other Cloam^ Guard aiaaiona. 
Aircraft patrola are regularly conducted in the Gulf along the coaat, 
independently or in conjunction with aurface patrols* Recently, we 
have begun to extend the range of our patrol boata hf contfuu t ing 
BUlti-unit law enforcement patrola, well offabore, for up to ten day 
perioda, uaing aeagoing buoy tendara aa '^lotherahipa* for fuel, water, 
apara pacta« and coinmunications relay. This ham worketf well in the 
past and will be used mora axtenaively in the future* 

the Coast Guard also reaponda in a timely faahiom to intelligence 
which indicates the presence, in Eighth District waters, of a drug 
laden veasel or smuggling operation. Our aaaeta are alao deployed on 
Joint operations with other agencies from federal, state and local 
govenments* ¥e maintain a strong liaison program with the other 
federal agencies involved in narcotics activities such aa the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, U. S, Customs Service, Bureau of Alcohol 
Tobacco and Firearms, and the Federc-^1 Bureau of Invc»at igat ion, 
Maison officers have been detailed to the Organized Crime Druq 
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Enforctment Task forces in the core cities of Houston, St. Louis and 
Atlanta. Each of these Task Forces has jurisdicion within some part 
of the Eighth District. Having liaison officers on-site ensures 
effective coordination with the Task Forces* To ensur* cooperation at 
the local and state levels » the Coast Guard is a member of the Law 
EnforcBient Coordination Conmitteea operating under the direct on of 
the Justice Department in the various D, S, Attorney Offices, Our 
local commands coordinate with their local law enforcetsent 
counterparts and this effort has borne fruit. One of our notable 
''successes occurred on 15 January 1983 at Grand I**le, Louisiana. This 
case involved 12 tons of marijuana on the fishing vessel CAPT KURT* 
The original information came from th# F^e^al Bureau of Investigation 
in the fall of 1982, ultimately the Drug Enforon nt Administration, 
the U« S« Customs Service, the Loui&lana btate Police^ the La Fourche 
Parish Sheriff's Office and the S, Attorney in New Orleans became 
involved. A joint Command Post *.'as established at the Eighth Coast 
Guard District Operations C-jnter in New Orleans, A Local Command Post 
was established at the Coast Guarr) Station at Grand Isl> , Louisiana* 
With the FBI and DEA proviiing Hntelligenwe, Coast Guard aircraft 
located the CAPT KURT some 300 uii'es so. th of Grand Isle. Using Coast 
Guard and Customs aircraft, constant surveillunce w&a maintained on . 
the vessel until its arrivii ■ f f Grt^nd Isle, ^ea. Coast Guard and 
Customs Set* ice boato were pre-positioned to ^rack the suspect vessel. 
Late in th^ ever.irg of the 15th of January, che vessel was seized and 
the people on board were arrested. Lat-er that same evening, a contact 
boat with th:e pe*io;;s onboard, apfar^ntly unawate of the 
interdiction, came alongsi>ae the .APT KURT to begin transferring the 
loid asti'^r**. The v.*5*Hel w*5 s>?ized ^nd the three ptopXe promptly 
arrest*^. 

;n a v-ore reccmt cas^, on 15 Auqust 1983, the Coast Guard, acting 
on intelligrn if provided by ' .le Custon... service, interdicted the 
fishing vessel CAPTAIN BUC-v with fifteen tons of marijuana and 
artestt^i two pprscns on board What makes this particular case 
extraordinary is that the job of locating t*ie vessel by aircraft fell 
♦o the fdt ^'orre. ru.der tht terms of the recently signed Coast 
Guard/Air Force K*»morandvm of Agreement, Air Force resources were 
rct|uested. Approval of such an action must be made at the Secretary 
level in the D«fpartment uf Defense. The response was very timely. An 
Air Force C-130 aircraft was sent to the probable location of the 
vessel anJ pinpointed its position, course, and speed for interdiction 
bv a Coast Guard cutter cruising in the area. This type of support 
Irom the Department of Defense made the difference between success and 
failure in this case. Since the clarifications of the Poaae Comitatus 
Act by Public Law the Defense Department has provided the Coast 

Guard excpllont support in drug interdiction. Their assistance ia a 
welcome addition in out fight against the drug smuggler. 
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In th« past ••v«ral years ths drug vBuggling problM by vtssal la 
this area appears to have been reduced* I attribute the reduction to 
the blockade of the Yucatan Pass between Cuba and Mexico^ the primary 
route to Gulf Coast Ports, by the Southeast U.S. Task Force and its 
successor, the National Narcotics Border Interdiction Sfntrntt irhich 
has forced the raaritine snuggler to other areas or otliec maw eucb es 
aircraft or overland route*. 

That concludes ny prepared testimony Nx« Chairman. I am preparmd 
to answer any questions you might have* 
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Answers to questions raised in Mr. RANGEL's letter to ADM CJRACBY dsttd 
Noveffiber 18^ 198 3: 

1. What is the amount of the Coast Guard appropriations assigned to 
the 8th Coa: t Guard Distrir?t for each of fiscal years X980«*X983 and 
the amount of the 1984 request planned for the region? 

ANSWER; Eighth District Operating Expenditures: 



NOTES FY 1984 planned expenditures include an estimated $60M for 
salaries end other direct costs to be funded by CGHQ. 



PY 19»8 
FY 1981 
FY 1982 
FY 1983 



$68,754,399 
$75,718,738 
$89,662,434 
$194,737,875 
$115,297,247 



FY 1984 (planned) 
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2. Hhat art the narcotici threat assesnnanta or othar written 
justif icationa praparad by the appropriate Coaat Guard authorities to 
support the appropriations and raquaats for the Eighth Coaat Guard 
Olatrict? 

AMSHSRt Due to the dynanici involved in smuggling today, threat 
aaaeassicnts are invalid even aa they are published. Sowe of the 
factora affecting an assessment are changes in growing conditions, 
domestic cultivation, demandr and smuggler methods as they react to 
law enforcement tactics. A detailed narcotica threat assessment was 
prepared for the Coast Guard by the El Paso Intelligence Center (EPIC) 
in Septsmbec 1981. Points that renain pertinent are provided here. 

Intelligence reports frotn Florida auggeated that violators were 
feeling the pressure of increased law enTorcement activities directed 
at maritime amugglera and that some organi zationa would be moving off- 
loading operations to sreaa with less enforcement activity. In 
conjunction with thisr some Florida-based smugglers expressed an 
intereat in ahifting part of their operations to various ports along 
the Louisiana and Texaa coasts. 

The Texas coast from Port Arthur to Corpus Christl is most suitable 
for this type of smuggling activity. The coastline south of Corpus 
Christi, however, is blocked by a natural and continuous land barrierr 
Padre Island, which stretches past Port Isabel to the southernmoat tip 
of Texas and is therefore, not generally considered attractive for 
SMritine snuggling. 

Texss, like most Gulf coastal states, haa a long coastline which 
exceeda milea of tidewater and is fed by many navigable rivers and 
baya. However, the fact that these ports are roughly 500-600 milea 
farther from Colombia than Florida (the primary target of smugglera) 
and that inherent navigational and weather problems precluded 
effortless operations, forced violators to modify the traditional 
Bothership (coaatal freighter) modus operandi. Shrimp boats became 
the primary contact and mothershir vessels destined for the Texas 
coast and the Colombian islands of Serranilla and Misteriosa emerged 
as tranashipnent points. 

The shrimp business in Texas produces a aizable yearly catch, with the 
Freeport area being the moat significant port, and the locale was 
found to be most commonly used by violators for off-loadiiig 
operations. This industry provides marine smugglera with a multitude 
of privately-owned docks and marinas throughout the area. In some 
cases f marina operators and shrimp dock owners have been involved In 
off-loading schemes. 

The Drug Enforcement Agency, Customs Service, and Texas Department of 
Pviblic Safety have all allocated resources which focus on the maritime 
ssnigglinq problems Texas is experiencing. Only through continued 
coordination of these elements and the resultant production of high 
quality intelligence data submitted to EPIC can the true extent of 
Texaa-based and targeted activity be monitored. 
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3. What is th« total nv8Bb«r of Coast Guard pvraonn*! for fiaeal ytaCt 
I9a9«I»83 and proposed for X9t4 aaaignad to N«citiM Uw KnfocoMtnt 
dutlM in th« Eigbth Coaat Guard Oiatrict? 



AMSHBKt 



MUX- 

mttiov 



4 madiuB anduranca cuctara (70 crawaiaaibaxa aacJi) 2a9 

10 patrol boata (10 craMtabata aach) If a 

11 atationai sach with a conplaaant of about 

21 and two or thraa utility boata 231 

Air atation Naw Orlaana 113 

Air Station Houaton W 

Air Station Corpua Chriati 99 

CCGDCIGHT (oil) ataff 3 

GULF NNBIS CENtBK ataff 19 

SOUTHWEST MKBIS CENTER ataff 3 

tbtxl ' m 

Prom tima to tisna, othar raaourcaa ara daploya4 that parforw aoaa 
liiaitad law anforcamant miaaion (auch aa bouy tandara and aida to 
navigation taaaa) that ara not rapaatad in tha abova tabla. Bacauia 
of tha Coaat Guard' a multi-miaaion concapt of oparationa» no unita in 
tha Eighth Diatrict ara fully confliittad to maritima law anforcwant or 
naritiaa narcotica interdiction. Howavar, all unita and paraonnal 
hava baan aaaignad tha taak of drug intardiction utilizing whatavar 
raaourcaa thay hava at thair diapoaaX* 
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4« What in thm nunib«t of Mlsuva* jnd mounts of h^rolni havhlihi 
marijuana, cocalna and othar controllad subatanca* taltan by thv Coaat 
Guard for fiscal yaara 1980-1983 and 1984 to dat* in tha Eighth Coaat 
Quard Diatrict? 

ANSWER} Coast Guard Mciclm narcotics s«isasu la tbs Kigbth 
Districts 

VY 1980 4 vssssls 

112*5 tons of marijuana 
52 arrssts 

FY 1981 21 vssssls 

274.0 tons of ssrijuans 
98 arrssts 

FY 1962 4 vssssls 

29*0 tons of msrijusna 
45 kg. (98 lb.) of pur«i crystal cocainv 
^1 gallon of hash oil 
36 arrssts 

FY 1983 5 vssssls 

61.B tons of nsrijuans 
22 arrssts 

FY 1984 1 vssssl 

nsrijusns rssidus only 
0 arrssts 

Ths seizurss and arrssts listsd sbovs were sll uds within ths Eighth 
District sithsr sxclusivsly by Coast Gusrd units snd pscsonnsl, or by 
Coast Gusrd rssourcss assistsd by another agency. 

When underwey on neritins narcotics intsrdictioa pstrol^ Eighth 
District NMEC*s invarisblyi and WPB*s occesionally, opsrats irithin 
Ssvsnth District watsrs under Ssvsnth Diatrict et)ntVol« HUch of th« 
fruit of their ectivity ie, therefore, essignsd to ths statistics 
gsnersted by ths ssvsnth District* 
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5. (a) Vfcat tecJ»iqu6i <k>«i th« Cbwt Guard «ploy to ctotMt and apprahml drug 
pxugglari in tha Eighth Gbaat Quard Dlatrlet? 

ANSMBl: lb avoid caqfuraniaing tha tachnlquaa and tactlca uaa to intardlet tha 
BArltloa narcotlca traffic throu|^ tha CSulf, mf pollqr la to avoid dlacuMlQg ap** 
clflc tactca or oparatlona or cartala caaaa, Ganarally apaaking, within tha 
Eighth Dlatrlet, Cbaat Qiard unlta raiqMnd to alghtlnga of auaplcloua vaaMla and 
actlvltyi patrol tluaa araaa teioan or miapactad to ba prafarrad by narltlBM nar- 
cotlca migglarsf arxl davalop and raapond to narcotlca naiggllng Intalllganea Iran 
all aourcea^ aapaclally other law anforcont aganclaa. 

(b) Are the reaourcaa available to tha Goaat Quard In thia regard adac^te? 

Our reaource baae la adec^tei given tha overall national porloritlaa 
and the availability of fuwdlng* Hoeever, the Cbaat Quard'a objective la to mJm 
lorw tens nmrl tine narcotlca anuggllt^ imaconoEBlcal . To reach thla level of lir* 
terdlctlon requlrea a coordinated federal effort ehlch addreaaee all tran^Mfte- 
tlon modea axxl effectively utlUaea all available intelligence. 

(c) V«)at trenda have you obaerred regarding drug trafficking along tha Texaa 
Gulf Goaat particularly in the Ootpua Chrlatl/a^iaoavllle area over tha laat three 
ycara (1980 to date)? 

ANSWER: the Texaa Gulf Cbaat beteeen Broenavllle and Gorpua Chrlati la not aa 
popular with dTi« exugglera aa the Miaalaalppl Delta and Florida panhandle becauae 
Texaa doea not have the nmie of bayoua and Inlata found along the i^sper coaat« 
The nmrltln* trafficking activity along the Taw coaat appeara to have narkedly 
decreaaed becauae of lim blockade of tha Yucatan Channel. We alao kmw fr<a rw- 
liable infoitmtion that coaatwiae narcotlca trafficking exlata between Teaa and 
tha other atatea bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
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QUCSTXONS AMD AMSHKR8 



Q* ttOW DOSS NNBI5 FUNCTION XN THS GULP REGXON ? 



A* NHBXS FUNCTIONS AS A COORDINATING AGENCY FOR CASES INVOLVING DRUG 



XNTCRDICTION AT THE BORDER. THE CHARTER IS VERY LIMITED. WE DO NOT DO 



OOHCSTIC ERADICATION, WE DO NOT CONDUCT INVESTIGATIONS, WE DO NOT MAKF 



STREET BUYS AND WE ARE NOT TARGETING MAJOR CRIMINAL ORGANIZATIONS. 



THOSE TASKS ARE PROPERLY THE PROVINCE OF THE DRUG ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 



AND THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S DRUG ENFORCEMENT TASK FORCES. AN NNBIS CASE 



GOES SOMETHING LIKE THIS: INFORMATION IS RECIEVEO FROM AN INTELLIGENCE 



SOURCE THAT A LOAD OF CONTRABAND NARCOTICS IS COMING INTO THE U,S, 



THROUGH THE GULF REGXON. THE INTELHOENOE INFORMATION COi; KU I S A T 1 ON 



CENTER PROCESSES THE DATA AND ATTEMPTS TO CONFIRM VIA OTHER MEANS. 



UPON COMPLETION OF PROCESS I NG. THE^ ^INFORMATION IS GIVEN TO THE 
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OPERATIONS INFORMATION CENTER. THE OPERATIONS INFORMATION CENTER THEN 



DETERMINKS FROM THE STATUS OF RESOURCES WHAT AGENCY HAS ASSETS IN THE 



BEST POSITION TO INTERDICT THE TARGET. THAT AGENCY IS CONTACTED AND 



REQUESTED TO TAKE ACTION. IF ONE AGENCY'S ASSETS ARE NOT SUFFICIENT, 



OTHER AGENCIES ARE BROUGHT INTO THE PICTURE AND PUT IN TOUCH WITH THE 



CONTROL AGENCY. WHO IS THE CONTROL AGENCY DEPENDS ON THE TYPE OF 



INTERDICTION AND THE LOCATION FOB INTERDICTION. 



e. WHAT ARE THE COMPONENT AGENCIES? 



A. THE COAST GUAR:?. CUSTOMS SERVICE, DRUG ENFORCEMENT AGENCY, FEDERAL 



BUREAU Of INVESTIGATION, BCPJ^EK PATROL. IMMIGRATIONS AND 



NATURAL17.AT ION SERVICE, ARMY NAVY, MARINE CORPS. AIR FORCE. NEW 



OHLEAMS P'M.l.'E E P A KTM E N T . LO'JISIANA 5TATE P)LICE AN:) r.l.M^JOS OKFICEBS 



DESIGNATED WITH THE ALABAMA BUREAU Of INVESTIGATION, MISSISSIPPI 



BUREAU iP NAR'.'oriOS, AND TEXAS DEPARTMENT OV PUBLIC SAFETY. IN THE 
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CUtr RBGION, 1 HAVI FORMBO A BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO ADVI8B MS ON P( 
MATTERS. IN ADDITION TO THE AGENCIES MENTIONED ABOVE THE U. S 
ATTORNEY IN NEW ORLEANS, THE OURLAU OF ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, AND FIRE 
AND THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE ARE ALSO MEMPKRS. 



Q. WHAT SPECIFICALLY DOES THE ADMIRALS ROLE AS COORDINATOR ENTAIL? 



A. THE REGIONAL COORDINATOR'S FUNCTION ISi BSTADLXSHING AND OPERATING 
THE CENTER FOR THE GULF REGION, CONDUCTING LIAISON WITH THE FEDERAL 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE GULF REGION, CONDUCTING 
LIAISON WITH THE GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND THE STATE AGENCIES 
RESPONSIBLE FOR DRUG ENFORCEMENT, VISITING THE VARIOUS MILITARY 
COMMANDS LOCATED IN THE GULF REGION TO DETERMINE THEIR POTENTIAL ROLE 
IN NNBlfi, ENSURING THE EFFORT TO INTERDICT DRUGS IS COORDINATED SO 
THAT MAXIMUM EFFORT IS EXERTED AGAINST A GIVEN TARGET AT ALL TIMES, 
ENSURING THAT OUR TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE PICTURE FOR THE GULF REGION IS 
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DBRIVSD FROH ALL POSSIBLE SOURCES. 



Q. HOW DO THE COMPONENT NNBIS AGENCIES OPERATE IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 



NNBIS ROLES VERSUS THEIR NORMAL OPERATIONS AS INDEPENDENT ENTITIES? 



A. LET ME ANSWER THAT BY SAYING THIS FIRSTi NO NNBIS PARTICIPANT GAINS 



ANY AUTHORITY On POWER BY IT'S PARTICIPATION NOR DOES IT LOSE ANY 



AUTHORITY OR POWER. NNBIS HAS NO AUTHORITY TO DIRECT ANY AGENCY TO 



TAKE ACTION, WE ONLY MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS AND HELP PROCURE RESOURCES, 



WHAT IS DIFFERENT IN NNBIS IS THAT EVERYTHING HAS BEEN PUT TOGETHER IN 



ONE PLACE: THE STATUS A^4D LOCATION OF RESOURCES, THE INTELLIGEHCE FROM 



ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES AND THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY, 



AND AN IMPROVED PROCESS FOR ACCESSING DOD ASSETS. THE RESPECTIVE 



AGENCIES STILL MAKE ARRESTS, SEIZURES, AND CONDUCT SEARCHES AS BEFORE 



BUT ON A COORDINATED BASIS. 
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Q. PLEASE DISCUSS THE APPROPRIATIONS, RESOURCES INCLUDING HANPOWETR AND * 
EQUIPMENT, NARCOTICS SEIZURES (AMOUNTS AND VALUES), AND NEEDS OF NNBIS 
PERTAINING TO THE TEXAS/MEXICAN BORDER REGION AND THE CORPUS 
CHRISTI/BROWNSVILLE COASTAL REGION. 

A. My REGION STOPS AT BROWNSVILLE AND DOES NOT GO WESTWARD FROM THERE. 
THE US/MFXrCAN LAND BORDER IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SW REGION OF 
NNBXS IN EL PASO SO I CAN NOT SPEAK TO THAT AREA. NNBIS OWNS NO 
RESOURCES OR ASSETS. THE PARTICIPATING AGENCIES IN NNBIS ONLY 
CONTRIBUTE MANPOWER AND FUNDING TO MAN THE NEW ORLEANS CENTER. THE 
CONSTRUCTION COST OF THE NEW ORLEANS CENTER WAS BORNE bY THE COAST 
GUARD AND WAS APPROXIMATELY $40 0 , 000 . EACH AGENCY PAYS ITS OWN 
EMPLOYEE SALARIES AND TRAVEL COSTS. THE ANNUAL OPERATING BUDGET FOk 
THE NEW ORLEANS TENTER IS AGAIN MOSTLY ?AI0 BY THE COAST GUARD AND 
AMOUNTS TO APPROXIMATELY $ ] •> 0 , 0 0 0 PER YEAR, THE OPERATING COSI'S 
INCLUDE SPACE RENTAL, OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND COMPUTER MAINTENANCE, 
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TRAVEL AND TRAINING COSTS, AND TELEPHONE AND TELETYPE SERVICES, 



THE GULF REGION HAS TWELVE PERSONS FROM THE COAST GUARD, EIGHT FROM 



CUSTOMS, TWO FROM DBA, TWO FROM NEW ORLEANS POLICE DEPARTMENT, ONfi 



FORM THE BORDER PATROL, ONE FROM THE LOUISIANA STATE POLICE, AND ONE 



EACH FROM THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, AND MARINE CORPS. NNBIS 



PARTICIPATING AGENCIES HAVE SEIZED AS OF 28 NOVEMBER 77,5 TONS OF 



MARIJUANA, 1806 POUNDS OF COCAINE, 5 POUNDS OF HEROIN, FOUR AIRCRAFT, 



AND NINE VESSELS, 55 ARRESTS HAVE RESULTED FROM THE SEIZURES. VALUE OF 



THE CONTRABAND IS ESTIMATED AT A CONSERVATIVE 260 MILLION DOLLARS, 



NNBIS NEEDS FOR THE GULF AREA AREJ IMPROVED LOW LEVEL RADAR CAPABILITY 



FOR DETECTING INCOMING AIRCRAFT AND IMPROVED DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 



INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION CONCERNING THE MOVEMENT OF NARCOTICS ACROSS 



OUR BORDERS. 
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STATEMENT OF J. WILLIAM CARTER 
DEPUTY REGIONAL CHIEF « BORDER PATROL 
SOUTHERN REGION, DALLAS, TEXAS, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL 



The Ifflmigration and Katuralizatlon Strvloa Is an aganoy of tha Dtpartaent of 
Justice and Is responsible for administering and anforolng the liwlgratlon and 
nationality laws of the United States. We heve two besio funotlons: 

1. To Insure thet ell persons entering Into or reselnlng In the United 
SUtea ere entitled to do so, under lew, end 

2. To provide public services in the form of processing various 
eppllcetlons for admission, petitions for neturellzatlon and slmller 
other benefits under the immlgretlon end netlonellty lews, 

Vlille the Immlgretlon end Neturellzatlon Service hes never been euthorlzed 
by stetute to enforce federel arug lews, we do encounter drug smugglers 
Incidental to the performance of our duties regerdlng the entry of 
ellens into the United Stetes. This Is evidenced by the 1,516 narcotlos 
seizures velued et $35,560,963. hevlng been made elong the Teiea-HBXlcen border 
over the pest three yeers. 

In flscsl yeer 1981, the Immlgretlon end Neturellzetlon Service wes responsible 
for 62k narcotic seizures elong the Texas-Mexlcen Border, Ihe velue of those 
seizures was $7,697,445. A total of 82 deporteble ellens were Involved In the 
smuggling of nerootlos during thet same period of time. 

Listed below ere the cvnulatlve totels of nercotlc seizure, emounts seized 
end estlmeted velues of seizures made by INS during flscel year 1981. 



Type of 
Seizures 


No. of 
Seizures 


Amount 
Seized 


Est. Value 
of Seizures 


Marljuena (lbs.) 


512 


17,895.95 


2,837,373 


Heroin (oz.) 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


OplUB (oz.) 


1 


.16 


320. 


Gooalne (oz.) 


25 


c'i41.l2 oz. 


903.025 


Hashish (oz.) 


23 


65^'. 75 


225,559 


Ctangerous drug 
pUla (units) 


U1 


134,422 


16^,134 


Other 


22 


N/A 


3.562,034 


Totel 


62i4 


N/A 


•',697.445 
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Xn flioal ytar 1982, 118 dapertabia alltna Involvtd In tht smugillng of 
narootloa along tht T*xaa.Hi«loan Bordtr. ftirlng that sant ptrlod uf tint a 
total of 500 narcotic aaliurts wart aadt by IHS. The following Is a breakdown 
of the niaber of aelturea, •lount aelied-and eatlnated value of seizure* nde 
by the lomlgration Service during that period of time. 

lypt of No. of itoount E»t. Value 

Contraband Seizures Seized of Seizures 

Mrljuana (lbs.) »»26 15.»»91.91 3,034,783 

Heroin (oz.) 5 1.93 5,270 

O^im (oz.) -0- -0- -0- 

Cocaine (oz.) 7 389.11 6,305,911 

(teshish (oz.) 10 21.05 T,084 

Dangerous drug . „^ 

pills (units) 39 136,71»» »»5»»,»»70 



Other 
Total 



13 H/A 186,855 

500 H/A 9,99U,373 



In fiscal year 1983, the value of narcotics seized by IHS along the Texas- 
Mexican border was $17,869,1*45. Below please find a quantitative analysis of 
the nutber of seizures, aiowit seized and astlnatu- value of seizure mde. 

Type of Ho. of Aiiount Eat. Value 

Cbntraband Seizures Seized of Seizures 

Harljusna (lbs.) 325 18579.51 13.709,111 



Heroin (oz.) 



^ 1 26,000 



Oplua (oz.) -0- -0- -0- 

Gocalne (oz.) 28 132«*.70 2,921.176 

Hashish (ox.) 6 1.5»» 526 

XTu^m^ 27 130.036 1.209.8.2 

Other 5 H/A S.-'O 

Tot.l 392 M/A 17.869.115 
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Drug traffic trends ■long the Texas-Mexioin border over the past three years 
inclufled the smuggling of drugs across the U.S./Mixioan boraer pritioipally by 
vehicles through U.S. ports of entry and to a lesser extent by pedestrians 
crossing illegally betwen ports of entry. A significant Mount of cocaine has 
been intercepted both east and west bound across the United states it Border 
Patrol traffic checkpoints, the smugglers in most cases being Colombians. 

In October of 1983, Border Patrol Agents of the Sierra Blanca, Texas traffic 
checkpoint intercepted two Colombians in possession of 13 lbs. of cocaine 
valued at $U18,000. Between the months of April thru October 1983, Agents 
assigned to the El Piso Border Patrol Sector were responsible for seizing a 
total of lbs. of cocaine with a street value in excess of 10 million dollars. 

It is widely ackno».ledged that large numbers of illegal aliens are successfully 
evading apprehension by the Border Patrol and other INS officers, Ti.s 
Administration supports ■ three-pronged solution to this problem, this 
approach, which was recomended by the Select Commission on Imlgratlon and 
Refugee Policy, includes enhanced Border Qiforcement, penalties for enployers 
who knowingly hire illegal aliens, and legalization of certain illegal aliens 
who have been here for a specifiea length of time. 

The Administration has not identified a specific level of resources appropriate 
for border control. We are, however, optimistic that immigration reform 
legislation will come to a vote m early 198^1 and that suitable funding will be 
requested upon passage of the legislation. 

Cooperation between INS and other federal agencies and between INS and state 
and local law enforcement entities is very good. 

INS cooperates with DEA and Customs in the EL Paso Intelligence Center (EPIC), 
which maintains indicies of alien smuggling, fraudulent docuaents utiliied by 
illegal entrants ana private aircraft arriving from overseas. While having 
prime responsibility for the smuggling of aliens. INS has found that the 
mixing of drugs and people is the norm even in the case of small smuggling 
operations. Whether it is our Border Pitrol Agents on the ground, inspectors 
at the ports of entry, or aircraft operational surveillance, we routinely 
receive support from EPIC and the other agencies, and in return provide 
information and assistance to them in our day-to-day operations. 

Cooperation with state and local enforcement agencies is the best it has been 
in many years. A directive issued by the Attorney General in the previous 
administration has been interpreted in some areas to discourage suo^ 
cooperation. This was clarified last year and we have experienced a healthy 
responsiveness to our requests for assistance and initiatives for cooperation 
against smugglers. 

It should be noted that the administration has not identified a specific need 
which would enable INS to be more effective in apprehending suspected drug 
smugglers. However, through enhanced Border Enforcement cur mere presence 
would insure greater control of the border, consequently resulting in the 
detection and apprehension of larger nuubers of suspected drug smugglers. 

The effect of the National Narcotics Border Interdiction System on IMS has been 
of a positive nature . As a result of NNBIS a better flow of information 
between agencies now exists. Working relationships between federal and atate 
agencies, as well as effective coordination of intellegence data, is a 
direct result of NNBIS. 
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County of Nueces 



JAMBS T. HICKBY 



r.am Ml mommui 
CQWftcwamivui iMH 



DeottBber 8, 1983 



Hoxwrable Charles B. Rangeli Chalrotn 

U.S. House of RepreaentatlveB 

Stltot Coanlttee on Narootloe Abuse I Control 

Honorable Coomlttee liembers; 

PROBiaiS OF IWORCPgNT i 

fiiforoement efforts alaed at controlling narootlos abuse have not changed appreciably 
In the last century. Techniques have seenlngly iaproved but this should be recognized 
as Merely the sophistication that corresponds to the advances oade In all other areas 
of our society. The fundaaentals of enforo«Mnt still eoiployvd today are the search 
warrant, develojnent of InfonaantSi roadblocks of transportation routeSi agents posing 
as orlalnale to buy (or sell) narcotics i and other traditional methods of investigation 
and enforoenent. What may at first seen innovative is usually, upon close inspection, 
and proper reflection, Just a spin-off from scne old technique that has been er^oed 
by the assistance from modem technological systems. There may never be a truly 
revolutionary concept of enforcement that will once and for all eliminate narcotics 
abuse. I'm not sure that a radical departure frcn traditional methods is necessary. 
While the enforcement effort can and oust be developed to it's highest potential, it 
alone is not the total answer. 

Ihe recently re-activated Coastal Bend Major Crimes Task Force, which when completely 
organized, will include 1$ or more counties of South Texas. A recent polling of views 
of Mny of the Sheriff's and Chiefs of Police of this Task Force, created an echoing 
of the problems which my own department has experienced t shortages of manpower, equip- 
ment and funds; decreased personnel levels of Federal enforcement agencies; lack of 
educational programs to forestall entry into drug use; lack of speclallaed training 
for narcotics agents; and other operational deficiencies usually attendant to any 
law enforcement function that is lees than reasonably successful. 

BACKQROUMD OF PRKSEMT ABUSE LEVEL ; 

Three decades ago the incidence of risrcotics abuse was negligible in this country. 
Because of parental conditioning, aedlc condeonatlon of narcotics abusers, social 
convention that deunded conformity to decent standards of conduct » the traditional 
disapproval by respected members of society and various other influences, Americans of 
all ages would have sooner picked up a rattlesnake than to have used narcotics. All 
of these prevention factors have been subverted to varying degrees and rendered ineffec- 
tive in the last generation. 

Present attitudes which are characterized by permlBBlveness, hedonism and escapism 
have evolved, perhapr out of the combination of extraordinary experiences of recent 
yeura; two costly wrs which were not generally understood as to purpose; the break- 
Alt Equ*f5fip0flunHf ikiphfr 
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iom of ftmlly valuta evldcnoid ty th» tooilcrAtlng inoldmei of rtally l>r»ak.upt 
^^JiJr"'!??^*?^' tdvocjoy of ntrootlei ui« by •duottori, jayohologltti, .olintlit.. 

? not only aooipt.bli but dtilrtblij the decline of the church; 
lMor.1 court decliloni th»t not only faclllute but big through ixur^li the oSiult 
of ptrioml convenience , md, jenemiy, a i.ok of i»r»l leedSehl >\t 111 JeS^^of 
i^:/JS!*fi2"* inatltutlon. of eoclety where »utu»l UckicJSJcSii " JZ lj^ 

Sit\:::.'°::':sj«h'i"::ie'/'' " '"""'^ 

I propose: 

*• °* levili- of Federel unpower to those trees that 

f'^r^J* *° extenelve l»porUtlon uf nercotlce' 
??™;^«>,?H!i^ ^"^'^ ^"•^ equlpnent, funds, cooperation end commmlca- 
tte fS;«iJ""er^ " effoted" 

^" 2ld'l^irti«MSn'"?JI*"i "J^'J^'v P«n*l"" o' "n«. l»prlaonBent, confiscation 
JSLiSSniiil^ ^ ^^"^ <» narcotics dealer a oore 

ooniprehenilye penalty that predudee tbe poielblllty of exemption froo loH 

?o'„io»S°?^*:'""f { '°' '**^^*' 4" ^'l* °' the RoveSSii?",^bl?"y 
to prove that certain aaeete etre -aerlved froo narcotloe profits. 

If ■ aeltad narcotics Inventory mre defined as ordinary IncoM because of the 

could be the Usls for a tax Isvy, In other »rds, the fluid, ntiotUble 
nature of a narcotic substanus would aake It the eiulyal^rof clfh wd L 
»ere possession would aalce It taxable as unreported ordlnaw inoSS A rtltute 
could provide for tbe legal presusptlon to so dsflne narcotics? ISire nSi 
^J^. ^■"ilL"''^^?^ ^ "W'flacatlon, none of th.s> «SS ee«Je 
aoiy aore than what tbe trafficker now faces as penalties. 

"■ It enforcewnt Is not enough i, to deaand the balance of the solution 

?be l^ri?^<!:S'r*^^? »>>pothesls that would aerlt conslderatlSS. In viewing 
^™.?5^»>i w " ' °' olrcuastance can we not also 

o?^^S!L^«/"* "t^"^' ^ Influences ^oh cauaed tbe problem 

and 1970 a exhorting students to try aarljuana, s.g. can be reverssd taib#it « 
th« dwjers of narcotloi but «or« laiporttntly who •xpreas dlitpproval of their 

ir/fJ. iTiSf ^ longitudinally tb« •ffeoti of narcotloe In 

In the Uvea of uteri. But who beare their repudiation of their owtTearller 
r^Sf . new. nedla 1b not as attentive to the lemie as they were when a 

1 Buggest that we fight fire with fire. That la, that In the aame way In which 
Aner loans were expoaed to bad example, bad advice, bad law-maklnff. bad ludlclal duoi. 
elons, wl8hy.waahy .er»ona trc^ the pulpit, leadeiahJp lackSTS pr?nclplea ^Jld 
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fortitude, iopotent tnd unotrinc ptr^ntingi let thea now be expoeed to the oppoeltee 
in a aoet positive vty with the only Mittive txprteeion helnf our eitrw dletpprovtl 
of taftsvful priotioee. 

Hlttoriotlly, Aaerioene have aeteured up to vhstever energenoy endtngered their well- 
being. They otn Mteure up to thie present plague if proper leadership exitte, if 
good exaivlt it ttt and encouraged thoee ilwa they truet. 

Thie My sound io idealietio at to be worthy of filing alongeide Alioe in Wonderland, 
but I euggeet it ie entirely poeeible to eetablish on a national Itvtl a Moveaent 
which would not only wake our eooiety aware of the need to regain itt worel balance 
but would aleo instill in aany of thote ihon we tiuet to lead, the courage to loudly 
and publicly dieapprovt of narcotice use. Approval helped to bring on the abuse. Iky 
not dieapproval help end it? 

Such a program would be an aabitioue undertaking and would call for reeourcea not 

available at the local level in the organisational and ooBmnioation requireatnts. 

At the Federal level auoh aort is poeeible. All that ie required to begin ie leedership. 

Respectfully, 



/j^s T. Kiokey 
(jfUvitt, Nueces Co^ 
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^. C. BANtP 

Chief of tolice^ 
Corpus Cwisti Poi.ice Dept. 



The issue of drug trafficking and drug abuse today is a multi-faceted 

PROBLEM THAT AFFECTS A COMMJNITY IN A ^WJNER UNLIKE ANY OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITY, 

Drug abuse spans generation gaps, cuts across sociological and socio-economic 

PLANES AND TOUCHES VIRTUAaY EVERY SEGMENT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY, SoUTH TEXAS 
AND CORPUS ChRISTI ARE CERTAINLY INLCUDED. 

iNTiUIGENCE INFORMATION INDICATES ThV\T AS A RESULT OF irfTENSIFIED FEDERAL 
EFFORTS TOWARD INTERDICTION OF MARINE AND AIR NARCOTICS STUJGGLING IN S0U7>1 

Florida, -msRE is a probability that a substantial part of that stviGling 

ACTIVITY WILL BE, AM) IS, RE-DIRECTED TOWARD 0T>CR GuLF CoAST AREAS, FuRTVERMORE, 
T>CRE are RECEhTT INDICATIONS THAT CONNECTIONS BETWEEN SoOTH TeXAS AND COASTAL 
BeI^ FIGURES AW) FLORIDA DRUG TRAFFICKERS AND SUPPLIERS hV\VE BEEN ESTABLISHED TO 
A MORE SIGNIFICANT DEGREE THAN IN T>€ PAST. ThE CoASTAL BeND, BECAUSE OF ITS 
FLAT CONTINENTAL S«LF AND REMOTE STRETCHES OF UNINHABITED BEACHES AFFORDS 
SMJG6LING VESSELS A TOPOGRAPHICAL ADVANTAGE OVER MANY OTHER MORE POPULATED AREAS. 

In addition, the rural area adjacent to Corpus Cw^isti consists miNLY of 

ISOLATED FARM AND RANCH LAND THAT IS ESPECIAUY CONDUCIVE TO T>€ CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF ClANDESTINE AIRSTRIPS. BECAUSE OF T>€ GEOGRAPHICAL ADVANTAGES 
AND THE DISPARITY IN NUMBERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL TO COVER THIS LARGE 
TERRITORY, T>€ CoRPUS ChRISTI AND COASTAL BeM) AREA CERTAINLY COULD BE CONSIDERED 

a prime avenue for narcotics smuggling activities. 

Along with being geographically suited for smuggling activities. Corpus 

ChRISTI IS also 7>C first MAJOR CITY WITH AN INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT NORTH OF T>€ 
eastern TEXAS-fe<ICAN BORDER, In ADDITION, FACTORS SUCH AS CONVENIENT WATiR 
ACCESS, RAIL AND TRUCKING FACILITIES NORTH OF T>€ BoRDER PaTROL CHECKPOINTS MAKE 
IT PLAUSIBLE TO CONSIDER CORPUS Ch^ISTI AS AN ADVANTAGEOUS LINK IN THE OVERLAND 
DISTRIBUTION ROUTES OF ILLICIT NARCOTICS "mAT ARE DESTINED FOR POINTS FARTHER 
NORTH. As A RESULT, THE INCIDENCES OF TRAFFICKING IN ^V«IJUANA, COCAINE, J€ROIN, 
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METHWWTAMINE IN OUR CIIY ARP INCREASINR. 

Recent bumper cfto?s of Coca plants in Soon^ America and ^WRIJUANA and 

POPPY FIELDS IN MEXICO. COUPLED W1T>< T>€ LAW ENFORCEMENT DEFICIENCIES AND 
POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN THESE COUNTRIES, HAVE LED TO THE INCREASING SUPPLY OF 
NARCOTICS AVAILABLE IN aR AREA, BECAUSE OF THE GREATER QUANTITIES. THE PRICK 
OF THE DRUGS IS STEADILY DROPPING. T}|=REBY INCREASING THEIR AVAILABILITY \0 A 
GREATER NUMBER OF PEOPLE, FOR EXAMPLE. IN 1981. A KILOGRAM OF COCAINE IN 

Corpus ChfiSTi was priced at $75,000, Today, tviat same kilogram can be purchased 
FOR $W,000, In addition, t>c cocaine distributed on t>£ streets last year 

AVERATiED from BETXEEN 30 AND W PERCENT IN PURITY WHEREAS RECENF SEIZURES OF 
T>C DRUG HAVE INDICATED A CONSISTFXT PURITY OF OVER 30 PERCENT. SIMILAR 
STATEMENTS CAN BE MADE ABOUT RECENT fCROIN A^0 r€THAMPHETAMINE SEIZURES, 1\€ 
Er*WJCED QUANTITY AND QUALITY NARCOTICS CAN ONLY LEAD TO INCRE^^ED TRAFFICKING 
ACTIVITIES IN THE FUTURE. OtVER FAaORS SUCH AS THE Ra)UCTION OF PERSONNEL IN 
THE LOCAL DEA Ot-FICE MAKE THE ROUE OF THE POLICE IN DRUG ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULT. 
AT BEST. 

As T^€ FEDERAL GCWERNMENT HAS RECENTLY EXPERIENCED. SUCCESSFUL NARCOTICS 
ENFORCEMENT IN ANY AREA IS COSTLY, REQUIRING VAST RESOURCES OF MANPOWER AND 
MATERIAL IF THAT EFFORT IS TO PREVAIL. LOCAL JURISDICTIONS ARE HARD-PRESSED TO 
PROVIDE SUCH EFFORTS. ESPECIALLY IN THE FACE OF MUNICIPAL BUDGET CUTS AM) REDUCED 
OR C^ELLED FEDERAL PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE LEAA AND OTHER FEDERAL AND STATE 
PROGRAMS PREVIOUSLY IN EXISTENCE THAT WERE DESIGNED TO ASSIST MUNICIPALITIES IN 
LAW ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS, ADDING TO THE PROBLEM IS THE INCREASING SOPHISTICATION 
OF T>€ POPUUTION TTHAT IS USING T>C DRUGS. FOR EXAMPLE. T>€ RECREATIONAL USE 
OF COCAINE BY PROFESSIONALS IS BECOMING WIDESPREAD AND AS A RESULT. IT HAS BECat 
DIFFICXT FOR POLICE TO PENETRATE THE SOCIAL CIRCLES AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
THAT EXIST. It IS ALSO COMMON IN SOUTH TEXAS FOR HEROIN AND MARIJUANA TRAFFICKING 
ORGANIZATIONS TO CONSIST EXCLUSIVELY OF ENTIRE FAMILIES. T>CREFORE MAKING IT VERY 
DIFFICULT FOR POLICE TO INFILTRATE OR EVEN DEVELOP INFORMATION ABOUT THEIR AaiVITIES, 
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However, as difficult as probiim may seem, steps are being taken to 
cocAT IT. For example. i>here are an increasing nlmber of drug educational 

AND TREATMEWr PROGRAMS IN EXISTENCE TGCAY IN CORPUS OWSTI. ThERE FURTHER 
APPEARS TO BE A NEW EMPmSIS TO EDUCATE CITIZENS ON DRUG ABUSE. TREAT THOSE 
IfDIVIDUALS VH) ARE AISICTED TO DRUGS AND TO PROVIDE SERVICE AND INFORmTION 

to the ccmjnity, furt>crmdre. an aggressive drug policy is in effea in the 
uxal school district that provides for mandatory suspensions for those students 
bring illegal drugs onto campus. 

New laws w/e beb* enacted on the state level to cobat the increasing 

DRUG PROBLEM IN TexAS THAT PRGVIDE FOR ENHANCED PENALTIES FOR AGGRAVATED DRUG 
OFFENSES, AM) FORFEITURE PROVISIONS TmT OFFER LAW ENFORCEMENT THE MEANS TO 
SEIZE ASSETS OF DRUG OFFEM)ERS IN CERTAIN TWFICKING OFFENSES. In ADDITION. 

a wiretap statute has been enacted that has proved to be a successful tool 
against major drug ttwfickers. 

These endeavors to combat drug abuse am) narcotics smuggling clearly- 
point out tmt it is not only a police problem but a societal one. i f we are 
to be successful in our efforts to substantiaay reduce its effeas on our 
cities. it is essarrial tmt we address it within twt scope. only with the 
combined forces of government am) citizens working together will we be able to 
realize our goal. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 



ANDRES VEGA, JR. 



CHIEF OF POLICE 



BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 



Initially I would like to extend my sincere thanks to Congressman 
Solomon Ortiz and Mr. Chares B* Range! and this committee for having 
given me the opportunity to present testimony at this hearing. 

The citizens of Brownsville have always faced a unique situation, 
perhaps equal only to cities In this coutnry that are located on the 
Mexican border» such as we are. Many will argue that our geographical 
location may be an advantage to our community form a Political and 
economical view point. This can certainly be a point of much discussion 
considering the current and future economic situation In the Republic 
of Mexico. Without a doubt the current economic crisis In Mexico has 
forced many Mexican citizens to move out of that country and Into the 
United Stated, searching for better living conditions. By the same token 
we anticlapte that because of the economic crisis In Mexico many Mexican 
citizens along with Americans will conspire Into possible drug trafficking 
when otherwise they would be legitimately employed. Brownsville like other 
cities along the Texas - Mexico Border Is a conduit for Drug Trafficking, 
and I believe statistics will certainly verify this statement. 

The City of Brownsville has a population of about 90,000 citizens. 
The Brownsville Chamber of Commerce has estimated that we have approxl* 
mately 50,000 winter tourist between September - April of each year. 
Additionally » the sister city of Matamoras, Mexico has an estimated 
population of 350,000 citizens. A great number of these people either 
work, shop transact business, or simply visit Brownsville on a dally 
basis. Conservatively speaking I venture to say that there are 130,000 
people In Brownsville each day of the year. 

Geographically the city of Brownsville covers about 30 square miles 
and we currently have 112 sworn officers twenty (20) of which are super- 
visors and mid-managers. Additionally we have 33 civilian or support 
personnel. This, to say the least. Is far from adequate to cover every 
given situatulon where police service Is required. The number of calls 
for service is such that many times citizens may have to wait as long as 
thirty (30) minutes before an officer can assist them with their problem. 
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This brings us to the Issues under consideration by this committee* 
In order to effectively launch a full scale and effective drug enforce- 
ment program within our City It would take about twenty (20) officers 
to work the street drug peddlers and bulk smugglers. The only unit 
we currently have Is the Cameron County Organized Task Force, Th^s 
force consists of two (2) flold officers, a supervisor, and a secretary. 
This Is hardly a beginning In trying to effectively deal with our narcotics 
traffickers In our jurisdiction. 

Because of our current economic situation we have not been able to 
hire additional personnel to reinforce our ranks and adequately serve 
the day to day activities of police service much less to Implement a 
specialized adequately manned and fully equipped narcotics enforcement 
unit. Over the years our Crime Task Force has In combination with the 
various Federal Law Enforcement agencies, addressed drug trafficking. 
However, this system appears hardly adequate since these Federal agencies 
are not adequately staffed either. Even so, a great number of cases have 
been made with their combined efforts and they are to be commended for 
what they have accomplished with limited resources. 

How can we as Law Enforcement officers address the ever growing 
problem of narcotics and drug trafficking? 

Gentlemen, this has been and will continue to be a very serious and 
Important question to all In Law Enforcement an.<j certainly to the citizens 
that we serve. Initially In the late 60's the Om." ;bus Cr^me Control Act 
through the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration p.*ov1ded Federal 
funding to assist Law Enforcement In their efforts <»gainst the ever In- 
creasing crime problem In the Unite States. The act served Its purpose 
well, with perhaps some reservar'on. 

Since the abolishment of the Law EnforctjmeMt A.slstdnce Administration 
the state of Texas has now taken on the responsibMUy of categorical grant 
assistance to local Law Enforcement agencies. However, the same criteria 
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to determine how these funds are distributed to the various regions remain 
basically the same as they were when Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion was In effect. The funds are distributed on the basis of population 
density and the statistics shown by the uniform crime report of each 
Individual region. Of course we find more people and higher crime figures 
In the metropolltlan areas of this state and I have no argument with 
these areas getting their share of government assistance for Law Enforce- 
ment and other criminal Justice projects. But they do receive a larger 
portion of available funds based on the criteria used for distribution. 
However, let me point out again that we on the U.S. - Mexican border do 
have a unique law enforcement problem, I said earlier In my testimony 
that although we Ortly number about 50,000 citizens In Brownsville It has 
not bee taken Into consideration that we have 50,000 winter visitors In 
our area form September to April; and that we have a sister city on the 
Mexican side of the border with 350,000 citizens and a great precentage 
of them commute to and from Brownsville. Many come Inot our community 
for legitimate purposes, others do not, 

I must say that Federal, State, and local Law Enforcement agencies 
on the U,S, - Mexican border are the "Front line" units combating the 
ever growing narcotics and dangerous drugs smuggling into the this state 
and the entire courtry. We must never forget that every ounce of heroin; 
every kilo of marijuana and pound of cocaine that comes through our defense 
at the border will eventually end up being used by some young rr.an or 
woman somewhere In th^s country. Therefore, It Is Imperative that the 
Law Enforcement aqencles along the border are properly staffed and fully 
equpped to effectively address this menace that Is so adversly Impacting 
on our way of life 

I propose that we collectively, must do four things: 

(1) Federal financial assistance must be provided 
to border cities In order that a community can 
develop and Implement a good narcotics enforce- 
ment program. These communities should consider 
the formulation of a regional Task Force and 
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specifically progrim the target areas. I feel 
that local Law Enforcfttnent can be more effective 
since the officers will have full and complete 
knowledge of the people and envlronent they will 
be working with. 

When a agency has limited resources to do a 
job Its effectiveness subsides accordingly. 

(2) Federal agencies must consider assigning sufflcent 
personnel and equipment to the border Instead of the 
Metropolitan areas to Increase the effectiveness 
and substantially reduce the chances for narcotics 
traffickers getting through with their Illicit cargoes. 
In Che same Instance the mutual cooperation between 
Federal, State, andi ^cal agencies Is a must. Without 
cooperation between Law Enforcement agencies we stand 
to lose the "War" against narcotics traffickers. 

(3) United States attorneys offices and State District 
Attorneys must also be provided with additional 
personnel, and financial resources In order for them to 
vigorously prosecute violators. This will assure 
arrest and timely prosecution In these matters. 

(4) A narcotics and drug abuse program should be developed 
at the elementary level In order that youngsters at a 
very early age begin to learn and understand the pro- 
blems they will be faced with whould they someday be 
exposed to this type of activity. 

Gentlemen, I have provided you with copies of our narcotics enforce- 
ment statistics In this report. I feel that the report Is self explanatory 
and provides you with an Idea of what we have tc deal with In our geograph- 
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leal area. 

In closing I must re-emphaslzc that one solution to our narcotics 
and drug abuse problem Is to address It as close to the source as possible. 
In order to do this we need the necessary resources to carry out this 
mission. Plain, simple reasoning will dictate that keeping narcotics 
and dangerous drugs out of the country or minimizing their smuggling 
will prevent their distribution to our citlxens. 

I ask you, gentlemen, to take these matter under cons1derat1or}.>. We 
are prepared to do more In narcotics enforcement, but we need assistance. 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse In our society Impacts on all of us either 
directly or Indirectly, Federal assistance to local agencies for the 
purpose of enforcing narcotics laws Is just another method of appro- 
plating funds of the defense of our countrys' welfare. 
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For Fiscal Year 1981 - 1982, the Task Force Unit In 
a combined effort with other agencies Investigated a total of 
62 narcotic and dangerous drug related cases. A total of 10S 
arrests were made as a result of the combined Investigative 
efforts. Seizures of controlled substance directly related to 
these Investigation are catagorlzed as follows: 

(a) Marihuana - 3«956 pounds - 7 ounces 

(b) Heroin - 21 pounds - J ounce - 16.9 grams 

(c) Cocaine - 16 pounds - 13 ounces 

(d) Other Dangerous Drugs - 8D3 hits LSD 



Statistics for the Fiscal Year 1982 - 1983 reflect the following: 



Total Narcotics & Dangerous Drugs Cases Investigated 76^ 
Total Arrests results of these Investigation 78. 
Total Seizures related to these 1 nvesti galons : 

(a) Harlhuana - 6,2D8 pounds - ID ounces 

(b) Cocaine <• 7^ pounds - k ounce - 3i grams 

(c) Dther Dangerous Drugs - 49,188 Units (2,3D1 hits 



of LSD) combined In Units. 
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Dr. Maria Luisa Garza 



CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 
ON 

DRUG ABUSE 



December 12, 1983 
Corpus Christ!, TX 



I am Dr. Maria Luisa Garia, Executive Director of the 
Gulf Coast Council of La Raza, Inc., a charter affiliate of 
the National Council of La Raza in Washington, D.C. The 
Gulf-Coast Council of La Raza is a community-based organiza- 
tion delivering social services in the areas of (1) Education 
for School Dropouts; (2) English as a Second Language; (3) 
Training and Employment for Handicapped Youth; (4) Prevention 
of Too-Early Childbearing ; (5) Prevention of Drug Abuse. 

A Drug Abuse Prevention Program is composed of all those 
activities that act as an intervention network to inform, 
educate, guide, protect, and stop youngsters from becoming 
involved in drug abuse* 

The propensity and inclination to use drugs transcends 
all ethnic, economic ^ sexual, educational, and social back- 
grounds. Young people from the barrio, from the ghetto, 
from middle class and from the jet set groups have been and 
are experimenting with drugs with frightening consistency. 
The response from the public toward drug abuse has not been 
unlike the general response to other potential problems 
facing youth; Assuming the false notion that these problems 
occur to other people only, resort to punishment as a deterrant. 
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use the situation to obtain publicity taking minimal action to 
solve the problem, or provide treatment and rehabilitation 
when the crisis erupts. None of these approaches is going 
to make a real difference in keeping young people from using 
drugs. The real impact is in. the prevention of drug abuse. 
Drug Abuse Prevention Programs need the support of the com- 
munity, the schools, the businesses, and the legislators. 
Drug Abuse Prevention programs need to be strenghten finan- 
cially, not at the expense of curtailing treatment and reha- 
bilitation programs, )3ut as a priority measure to divert many 
youngsters from ever having to join a treatment and rehabili- 
tation program. Society needs to become educated in the tre- 
mendous value a prevention program brings to. everybody, not to 
menti.on the benefits in terms of savings of tax dollars that 
are used in treatment programs and the pain and destruction 
drug addiction brings to individuals and to entire families. 
School districts in particular need to become more accepting 
and more cognizant of the psychological impact the specialists 
from a drug prevention program can make in their school popu- 
lation. School districts need to become more cooperative 
with community-based organizations that specialize in providing 
drug prevention assistance and education • 

For the past three years the Gulf Coast Council of La Raza 
has offered a dofug prevention program to this community and 
surrounding areas. The grass roots people feel very grateful 
for the serv.'^es we provide. These services include: 
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1. Individual counseling in the language the family understands 
best or prefers to use as a medium of communication. 

2. Peer and group counseling in our center .for d*:opouts, 
in the homes, in the schools, (when asked) . 

3. Family counseling including grandparents and grandchildren. 
Counseling sessions are held in the home if preferred. 

4. Educational activities in. drug prevention with continuous 
follow-up activities to reinforce the material presented. 

5. Networking with other agencies to make referrals, if 



6. Education in academic subjects leading toward obtaining 

a GED; or returning the youngsters back to their respective 
school districts after a period of readjustment. 

7. Employment leads, . preparation for entry-level emploment 
skills, and job search. 

8. Recreational and social activities. 

Community -based organizations are better able to deal 
with students, dropouts, and "push -outs" than any other 
educational, judicial, or detention institution. This is 
true because we are in constant communication and direct con- 
tact with the grass roots people, with parents of students 
participating in other programs, directors of other agencies, 
with the students we serve on a one-to-one bases, with members 
of the law enforcement and probation officers, and many other 
individuals who work with youth on a daily basis. Networking 
with participants in other programs becomes very important 
in the prevention of drug abuse activities. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Appropiate sufficient financial support for the imple- 
mentation of drug prevention programs that deal directly 
with the potential users and deliver direct services 
to families, community groups, and other agencies. 
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Palmer Drug Abuse Program 

Decembor, 1983 

REPORT OP nOBEKT WAHRBN, tJCECUTlVE DIRECTOR, 

PAIWER DRUG ABUSE PROGRAM - 
BROWNSVILLE 

I am Robert Warren, A Brownsville resident, certified 
JR"?Jl*V»"". alcohol and drug abuse counselor and Director of the Palmer 
Drug Abuse Program - Brownsville. I also eerve as Yloe- 
presldent of the Valley Association of Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Counselors and on the Regional Aloohol and Drug Abuse 
AuciwiwfON Advisory Conunlttee as well* 

WCKHAINMAN 

ucMiAMT Hy hope la to bring you my opinions on the topics you 

•wSSIw** outlined from three perspectives 1. first aa a drug addict- 

•euoiMUY aloohollo who sought treatment In Texasi second as a client 

rmMcieMMii or different treatment facilities (private and public) 1 and 

•ouMtoMiRiAA third as a professional In the field for six years, having 

tAMMMMtR,j«. worked In North Texas, West Texasi Central Texas and presently 
*MtJ!tllS!S South Texas. I have been employed by the Palrer Dtug Abuse 

MuiNAcoNNM PrograiB all of this time and In Brownsville for xhe past eight 

•otiKToufMt inoriths, Prior to my recovery, I made frequent trips to South 

■RLT^Ain. Texas to acquire drugs. 



lalCuTiVK OiMICTOK 

eoARD o^ trustiii 



■ukrrAUiit 

JIM Ml NAKM 



MTNi21"^ri7ATHr. "T^® ^^^^^ *0P^«5 I ^ould like to address Is the extent of 

«AMiMAtMt«M<cH*iu drug abuse In the area* My experience has led me to conclude 
"^iSitrr ^^^^ younger children are beginning to experiment— nine, ten, 
find oleven-year-olds. The use of marijuana and alcohol has 
jiMAorNOKHTOH permeated every social and economic strata • to the- point that: 
MN^AwI^HHOH ^3 accepted as normal behavior for teenagers to use 

•turwHiMHAMT marijuana and alcohol. In my opinion, other drugs that are 
iMvfTvMu being abused more itll the time include vallum, barbltuates, 
amphetamines, sedatives, opiates and Inhalants. These drugs 
are quite accessible In Mexico md by anyone of any age* This 
was well-documented by Pam Warrenburg, a local television 
newswoman, who did an expose on this subject. The teenagers 
I have worked with have all (with the exception of two), 
abused prescription medications secured In Mexico. This group 
consists of teens from twelve to fifteen, the average age 
being fifteen to sixteen. I consider this very serious, With 
all my experience, I have never lived In a geographic area 
wnere drugs were so easily acquired* 

The second question X would like to address la the 
inadequacy of available treatment In the Valley area. It Is 
o!itlmated that there exist approximately 27,500 alcoholics, 
exclusive of other kinds of chemical abusers. For every 
chemical abusor, there exists an average of four family members 
In need of treatment. This means that there are 110,000 people 
In need of treatment from the effects of alcoholism alone. 
There are approximately fourteen certified alcoholism and 
drug abuse counselors In this geceraphlc area. The facilities 
506 Old Alkse ROad • Brown«vilie« Texas 7B620 • (61 2) 644-3333 
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here ie:.5Vf ■•on.e rather large gaps. There is only one private In-pJ^ti'-'it 
treat'- ■.')\ center In the area, and the co^st factor Involved makes thii\ 
f.tcir.ty out of roach of t*^-* a /e rage client. The MHMR svstem wi:i not 
acce;. -inyone with a nodical condition, which In my oi-lnlon, ii^ lucii '^roviu* 
Koft -h*- »ioully de:^?rident clients have definite medical needs other th.«r. 
•f]»-ir 'i J.iiu^j:m. Oil two occii.'ions, r*^: e r^l^ 1 made wo* e ri?je?cti»d "•)?• th) 
re :.. A'l 1 1 1 i onally , thei f; are only a few pro{»raRis wliich hf>;i:t to .';tvi«-* 
t^.t' iOynt <;lionl and family. Thtfse services are Uu.- ialmer ui 'i\ t\h'i - 

Ifroiw-A,- , Falrlly',ht, Alcoholics Anoriymous and Al-Anon» Cnlv three h.-.l .'-v»a;, 
houy«s '.-xiot in th^r Valley, and they work primarily vyitr. -ni.idle-aeed 
:ilcohol Ics. Our experience ha.s been that they are a'ult* to serve tr.tir 
l-T«n*»llat»' vicinity only. I find this information very .ii sheartonine 
1epr-i;i;nc. It see.^:i that the treatment facilities and professional 
j^taff •ire'also overwhelmed and dishoartened • 

ka till a.: prevention efforta, I am sorry to say f»»y informatloM 
pr'?tty much United to the immediate hrownoville ars'a. In j.rowriHvl i..-, 
three at^.trK-ies exist that provide programs to the publir: for chemlral 
abu-e ;r»^vention education. We at thp Palmer Drue Abuse l-rogrdip have beoi 
bo()i;«»^ soiil since we oper.Mii In April ana have had tc Virn down sj-eakiriii 
ertgif.er-.oi.ts due to t.ne lack of staff and time, I bellevo th?t mor- 
reso-ji'^er^ ch^u'.i ha allocated to this area, especially for i-revt-nticn 
ed^cM; v)» The prorran? avallaf.lp tnnd to be archnin hnd nuf. /iurrcnt us 
f tr :.; rtrv, r.-i.ia I i t i es . I alsn feei th it rjhemical ;\hu:i' |?rovention 
litera* ;? • i \: r.-.t r.- il lly nvailabl** d te to the exi k^n--*** t-ai-nei i^r uj-. 

At-us*- t r'> r-n -k '.'J I » tt^rat.jr*.* .'ivallatJlR, but It ' s :<o px: -'.aive thi* t ..*v». 
ilr»;!^ (.•>.♦ j'Jl'U I'. !.iCl»o*.ed mUii u»?3l»;n'ited for* Iris jurtjce. vrifji*. 
i.a':|'. - *. ''i f U.^. . ov'.f .-.t.-i* Jrintir.g Office '.-5 prohibitivb dw 

ooiit. J.y J. ? ; or- v/ >■. i i be tn n..-.ko thest Hvai l.ii.l n ;ni a red^ic-^i oo^t 

fr<'« t n jfi^i'roi'ii or^j tnUationst 

"i.:*.- o:iow.n»*, ir-i su^ii^ft '.fiJ wi-tys to attack the v^ublens i led wit) 

aloo'iOi -tno .ir-.^, ih-jsei 

ti. iruvide le.;islative enlorae.ne-it of the Nat', onal As:-o:jn: i :ri 

M ■. ;obili..m and 'Jrut\ Atu ie Counselors as well as tho 1ex-.:i 

rtb «j.:i .1 or of Alnoholiam and Drujj Abuse Couri£elf>rs. 
bv C'4t t*\e THd tape, ar.d inv jke ler^islation allowino privc tp in". jJ -.ry 

t'3 of.en trtfiitment facilltips within a reasonabl*^. time. Aiso 

;4 0vifle string-free funds to these facilitiea. 

>r;;vMe t'Jni\> through lejiL^lation for agencies will in." to .»per ae 
j;revent. ion prot^rdms (inuludinrj school dlFtricts)- 
d. 'Oi't ifnj.ortiint of all, review the Ni>C*.R system, Its co;:t '•'-f; ^.i vene.. 
Ml, \n ny opinion, netdlnss waste of funds on ,;.].'nl!ii j. • r 'ivo 
^■.nntlonb innteaJ of tre.it-nfjnt personnel. Also, ir. l^ly revitw 
of t^Mh k system, I would encour'i:ie the mview of stafT "d'io-- • 1 ;)r, 
cr; t .0 *.u d iss'inin'nt in^i f;))t«^ical dependency info'mation ai;d 
i 1 .ini jter'im: tre:itfient protjrams. It is ny opinion tn.jt a lot 
or : »?r ;on!;el in this sys^nn. are inade^iuately 'rained in this 
ni^hl^ speci^illzed field. I would also encourat^e the le^^lslation 
'lececsnry to make the Tex'ii; Commi^jsion on Alcoholism broaden '•■2 
■':ni'v ci:v\ ^jecor.o t>ie TexH>^ Cot'jmlsaion on Chenlcal Abuse. It is 
i'. ar*i:'Jitc»d '^oti.jri th-it, alcoholicn and ilrut, abuse are lifferent. 

* h.-. ■ t;ii*. Inl DrUrt tiv^M <:ontained in this report is heipful tu t)i' 

coTmitf*. i apprt-:i;ite tne in7it£.tlon to share iny opinion? ^r-c: vI'^.v^l. .Kt-.- 
ar*? -iri/^r. fro- ny experience .tn.l 'consultation with other peopl»» fro'. irivi 
treeti nr, lin, t'^ .r.i: you, nr.d i r I can be of further ai^sistnr.ce, plea, e 
feel : r -e t-i uj-on me. 
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Sincerely, 




Director, Brownsville pDAPi Ino» 



RESOURCE MATERIALS: 

U ReglonAl Alcohollsa Plan 1964. 

2> TexdB Aiiociation o£ Aicoholitn and Drug Abua« Counseiora 
Director 1982-1983. 

3» Resourcea for familieii Publication by the Valley Regional 
Council of Alcoholiav and Drug Abuse. 

4. U.S» Government Printing office Cataloqua of Alcohol 
Publications Available (MS210). 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAVID M. POLLARD, M.A. 
TADAC, TRAINED PROFESS/OMAL COUNSELOR 
KLEBERG COUNTY SUBSTANCE ABUSE PPOGRAM, KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 



Dear Mr. Rangel, and members of the select committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and control of the U.S. House of Representatives 

I feel there is a big gap in the prevention, education, 
treatment, and rehabilitation efforts in drug abuse. More effort 
needs to be placed in the elementary school area where four cases 
of children using heroin have been reported this year. Last 
month a girl in the second grade was sent to treatment as she 
was "strung out" on amphetamines. In speaking to the Junior 
High Schools I have discovered many of the students are using 
qualudes and "yellows", of course it is understood they are drin- 
king alcohol and smoking marijuana. Now it seems the more immedi- 
ate danger is eight graders selling and giving drugs to sixth 
graders. In my hometown Kingsville, which has approximately 
3C000 population, I would estimate there are about 300 users 
of heroin. Cocaine is the popular drug at this time and many 
young people in their 20's are spending $20,000. per year on 
it. 

Some of the programs in place are a halfway house in Corpus, 
Detox Center, MHMR Substance Abuse Center - residential and halfway 
house; private medical facilities - which cost $i<000. to $10000. 
per month; small preventive and education programs; methadone 
clinic with out-patient and follow-up; and Harlingen Detox 
Center-two weeks to a month residential treatment. 

Many of the programs are concentrated in Corpus and the 
rural areas have little or no facilities or knowledge of how 
handle these problems. Many of the medical problems of the 
aaaicts can't be treated due to county hospitals not accepting 
this expense. Drug abuse centers will not accept out of county 
addicts due to lack of room. Psychological expertise is at a 
minimum and there is a lack of family treatment. Employment 
skills are antiquated as they are, for example: a) welding for 
two months and one can't get a Job or b) oil field related and 
the oil field is down. Many of the programs are alcohol related 
and will release an addict after detoxing ratrier than sending 
him through the psychological program. Addicts with psyche logical 
troubles or schizophrenia will not fit in programs for 
schizophrenics or drug programs. They are bounced back and forth 
and usually denied treatment where they most desperately need 
help. When aadicts cone to me for help that they do not have 
Insurance and It is usually two or three weeks before the can 
ge*: Into resident ial treatment. Many of the children that are 
aaalclea oannot be reached. There Is nuch denial In the r>chools 
ana It Is hai'd to approach the schools to help the chilUrpn there. 

"^r^s; e'i'ication done in the schools Is a form of treatment. 
Tre'i'nent In a racllity begins by ma^in^ the client aware of 
niJ pj'Ofclem, i?etting past the aental syndrome, educating the 
:*I.ent of aama>?ing effects of dru^s, ana getting commitments 
.2:lr.i? i2:ro»;p pressure to create a more realistic reality where 
1 "ir.k- fr'=>f**' behavior ir> acceptable. When approaching students 
!r. t oljiicrjom nituaiion wh^re materials and facts are presented 
1.: [3 "he bt?t:inninA: of treatment of a disease. Drug addiction 
J.- \:\ i:'::r.cli.;:n i3 1 f 'imi ly disease. The identified patient, 
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nf rtlti °^ ^ paychologically sick family. Most 

of these children cannot be reached other than in a classroom 
situation. Just one presentation is not enough. Students which 
react need further assistance m adjusting to their feeling 
learning to express them, and being able to get ou" from undf r 
i^r^J P'-^sures through this education and understanding. The 
schools need to ask families to go into treatment and require 
at least two or three counseling sessions where referral or 
counseling is done by the school counselors. Many times the 

lo!l^selin°g"."^^^°'"^ ^'"^ "^^'^ ^"'^ "° ^""al 

thP fLnf/r^H^^ °°."!^^ ^" treatment It is begun by discussing 

^^f'^ patient's problems; Drug addiction and abuse! 
This is usually related to other problems in the family as problems 
of drug addiction or alcohol abuse of the parents or that t"' 
parents need to work on their relationship. The responsibilitv 

^pi«m'°'"h'J^ ""''^ S""^^ '"^"^i" the addict^ but other 

relationships and behavior m the family must be treated. This 
treatment must be done in the area the addict is from and in 
"^^"^ ^^"ily is residing. By enabling the 

children to understand the pressures they are under anf not 
attempting to relieve family pressures by using dr^gs? Many 
addictions may be prevented. Many times the addict is the 
f^'t'^^o°uhlP°'in'^\ - '^^^ ^^^^y pressures build and thSe 

iLnfifiPrt n^^KP^f^"K \ "^^^^"^^"^^ addicted child or 

^htS ^f^^". ^^^^"^ trouble in school and using drugs. 

PrPvpnr^I the attention away from the parental relationship, 
Preventive •. echniques need to help teachers, school counselors 
and admlnlst-ators Identify these students and give them a way 
to enter these students into treatment where the whole family 

hl,iV''^H''''^"l ^'"^^'J'^" °li^"t are involved. CounseTlng 

I-e not .^P centers. Many of these studen?! 

; , Z identified as needing preventive treatment. They are 
straight A students and perform leadership roles at the school 
and are overcompensatlng for the trouble in their homes. These 
students eventually become addicts as they leave high school 

cr j:ollege a.id rinally breakdown from the pressures built up 
*-ev"'';%.r^.^^ Students nee<i to learn to Identify the role 

"o^P -i^rp--. '^'"ii.y- Are they having to play an adult 

,~M.r f"^"" °^,,a father or being a member of a single 
"^^'-I'r ■^■"'H' I-"^'" oldest child in the family? Family 

ru-'!."p. clarified in order to prevent addictions in the 

There is too ::iuc.n nivlslon between schools, agendas, and 
-aw e-.-orcenern; ar.a energies art- wasted. More pjucatlon of 
°- u"""? '^-■"'^"lities, schools, and law enforcement are 
..eeie:. ochools ::ius-. somehow take on this responsibility of 
= ^"-^"'^"-^ to the rcychologlcal effects of family 

re.a__-.lonsr.lFs ana aissentlon among its members, it is useless 
.0 .r, ... ea^.cate jtidents that have no memories or ability to 

•r-^hvs-s''':^^^'.- •^^'"^ educating a top student 

pn/s-.s -..at .b unKnowlngly overcompensatlng for family trouble 
^^-^ .-eventually become an addict and be unable no 



i.'i »?'?neral must be made aware" of thV "crises 



.:^:i.ier:r.r.. parents, educators, law enl'orcement , 
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of the sii^uatlon, tne large numbers being affected, and the 
solution to the problem. Eighty-five percent of the people 
sent to orison wUl return to prison when released. Every area 
that works on this problem is important as in punishing dealers 
and people making a profit off others psychological illnesses 
and destroying what is left of their mental health for a profit. 
But cutting off drugs availability and sending people to prison 
or all rebcundlng as the psychological illness is sometimes cured 
but usuall;' remr !ns. Th^ ad-ixot will find a way to get his drugs. 
The addict needs o be '.n a drug free environment for a short 
period of time wher** he will have no access to drugs and be 
completely detoxed. W it Is not possible to have this facility 
the families muse be trained to help take on his responsibility. 
Each community needs a facility of this sort. The family must 
be treated alctig with the addict. Most of the concentration 
is placed in th»» ci!^ies which have about half the population . 
The other half <»f tha population goes untreated. This disease 
reminds one the reference in the bible where suffering is handed 
down from generation to generation. If the whole family is not 
treated much is not accomplished. The schools are the only places 
where children are available for treatment. The next step would 
be to identify problem students and call the family in for 
treatment. Many tltres the students are expelled from the school 
for long pe .od? of.' time and the disease continues. 

In order for our notion to become psychologically healthy 
and not have the need for drugs to relieve tension and pain more 
money is needeu in education, treatment, and prevention programs. 
Many of the beat trained and well educated colleagues of mine 
have gotten out of the field of drug abuse and only a few qualified 
people remain due to lack of funds and ability to maintain their 
own families. People with addictions do not want to be helped. 
There is mass denial and embarrassment associated with this disease 
much as in alcoholism. '"'.ils denial spreads from the individual, 
to the family, to the various agencies; feeling that they are 
inadequate if they admit to having these problems. Feeling of 
guilt and failure are associated with these problems and thus 
the disease becomes not only .a family illness but a community 
illness. Unless more money is tipent in educating people of the 
psychological illness that is throwing a shadow across our nation 
and blocking the ricrmal develop.uent of our children we will become 
even more diseased. The mass movements, advertisements, chemical 
people show, Lions Club activities, contributions from civic 
organizations, parent 3uppo;*t groups, are helping to combat this 
disease. But is gr.:wing as a cancer in the very soul of our 
people. The ADM alcohol, drug, and mental health block grant 
has had a large impact on communities in Texas. Compet iveness 
and misunderstand in.:; between agencies and the communities must 
be identified and broughi; into the open. Feelings of law 
enforcement that "treatment" is too easy on the criminal, after 
their long hunt and capture, must be dealt with. It is very 
frustrating to feel tnat the Judicial system has let the addict 
off or that he i'^^ ji-"5t f.ent to a treatment program. The addict 
needs to be sent tr* treatment earlier in the process and not 
as an alternative t-o puni-ih.nent or prison. 
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Many times County Jaila are used as detox places where drugs 
are not available to its clients. Treatment of these prisoners 
and their families and children could be set-up at this time 
through available agencies, 

Urinanalysis systems could be set up through schools and 
law enforcement agencies where treatment is demanded of the whole 
family if urine results are positive. Laws need to be legislated 
where families of addicts are required to meet to discuss addiction 
and family roles, etc. A treatment specialist should be assigned 
to each county to organize schools, law enforcement agencies, 
civic organizations, etc. into adequate facilities to help these 
families . 

Perhaps communities without halfway house could use Jails; schools 
should contact agencies, teachers and counselors trained to treat 
students; school administrators should take active roles in 
treating students, and this being viewed as educational; drug 
usage should be understood as a disease and not Just pleasure 
seeking; more advancement is general understanding of' couples 
therapy and family therapy of students; general publically forced 
treatment of addicts and their families through law enforcement 
and Judicial agencies; more fund" ig for treatment, prevention, 
educational programs that get the \ rents involved; trained oeople 
organizing preventive techniques in jural counties. 

This disease has grown to such proportions that it is reaching 
our elementary school children; not only from pressures created 
in the home from alcoholism and drug abuse, but also actual drug 
usage by elementary school aged children. This is where more 
money needs to be spent in order to stop the spread of addictions 
in its beginning stage. 



Thank you. 



David V. Pollara, M.A. 
TAHAC 

Trained Professional Counselor 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, it is a pleasure to appear before you today. I would 
like to speak with you about the history and programs of the Texans' War Against 
Drugs Committee, and the effect those programs have had in reducing drug abuse 
among young people in the State of Texas. I would also like to make several 
recommendations to the Committee regarding federal actions which Texans' War 
Against Drugs Committee believes will be the most helpful in reducing drug abuse 
in America. 

The Texans' War Against Drugs Committee was formed in February, 1979, 
by Executive Order of the Governor of the State of Texas, and given responsibility 
for determining and implementing strategies to decrease and prevent drug abuse in 
Texas. The persons appointed to serve on the Committee are not traditional 
"experts" in the field of drug abuse. Because traditional thinking had had little or 
no success in reducing drug abuse, the people chosen were community leaders with 
a reputation for innovative thinking and forceful action, who were willing to donate 
a great deal of time and effort to finding a solution to the drug problem. As 
chairman, the governor chose Ross Perot, the founder and chairman of Dallas- 
based Electronic Data Systems Corporation. Perot had proven time and again his 
dedication to the betterment of America, aiid had a record of always pursuing a 
project to completion. 

The Committee spent its first eight months studying every aspect of the 
drug culture and previous efforts to combat abuse of drugs. They studied the law, 
penal institutions, medical research and the courts. They visited headshops, 
rehabilitation centers, halfway houses and local jails. They talked with nationally 
known experts in the field, with volunteers, with parents whose children had fallen 
prey to the cancer of drug abuse, and with young abusers and ex-abusers 
themselves. In short, the Committee left no stone unturned in determining a 
direction. 

Because available time and money were both limited, the Committee had 
to select and focus on the aspects of the drug abuse problem where the most good 
could be done. It was determined, first, to focus on prevention, rather than 
treatment and rehabilitation, because prevention has a much more attractive 
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cost/benefit ratio. This is not to say that treatment and rehabilitation of those 
who are being damaged by drugs today is unimportant, or that it should be ignored. 
However, the primary focus must be on prevention, to best utilize scarce 
resources. 

Next, the Committee concluded that effective prevention must function 
to reduce both the supply and the demand sides of the drug abuse equation. If 
tough law enforcement efforts reduce the supply of illegal drugs, but no reduction 
occurs in demand, new suppliers will jump into the market at higher price levels. If 
we work solely to reduce demand through education and protection of our young 
people, the suppliers, right down to the classmates and friends on the street level, 
will redouble their efforts to win new converts to the drug culture. The situation is 
insidious because drug abusers need new converts through which to finance their 
own habits. If we can reduce supply and demand simultaneously, however, the 
problem will not tend to regenerate itself. 

The Committee also decided that the primary focus of our efforts should 
be on protecting young people between the ages of 10 and 18. Recent figures 
compiled by the National Institute on Drug Abuse show that the initial age of drug 
abuse has moved downward to the point that, currently, most young people who will 
use the "gateway" drugs (alcohol, marijuana) have done so by age Ui and that very 
few first time users of these substances start their use after age 18. Consequently, 
effective prevention efforts must be directed at this age group. 

Finally, the Committee decided that our primary (but not sole) focus must 
be on marijuana. In light of the overwhelming medical evidence that marijuana is a 
very dangerous substance, especially to growing minds and bodies; in light of the 
fact that marijuana is a "gateway" drug which leads psychologically (if not 
physically) to the use of other more potent mind-altering substances; in light of the 
wide-spread use of marijuana by young people (more than 60% of high school 
seniors have used marijuana, and nearly 10% are dallj: users); in light of the 
relative ignorance of most parents regarding the scope and dangers of the problem; 
in light of wide-spread myths and misrepresentations to the effect that marijuana 
is a harmless, or possibly beneficial substance; and in light of the relatively strong 
and effective efforts of other groups in the field of alcohol abuse prevention, the 
Committee concluded that cur major thrust should be toward protecting our young 
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people by reducing the marijuana epidemic in our society today. At the same time, 
the programs described below do not ignore abuse and prevention of other drugs, 
including heroin, cocaine, piiis, inhalants, and aicohoL 

Ultimately, after months of intensive study, the Committee developed a 
three^pronged approach to the prevention of drug abuse, in line with the 
conclusions and guidelines described above. This three-pronged approach is as 
follows: 

First, the Committee's study had led it to conclude that criminal laws 
related to drug abuse in Texas were terribly inadequate, especially the legal 
provisions which law enforcement agencies needed to apprehend and convict the 
criminals dealing in large commercial quantities of illegal drugs. A package of new 
legislation to remedy this situation was developed in conjunction with Baylor 
University School of Law, was introduced in the Texas State Legislature, and was 
enacted in 19SL A synopsis describing that legislation is attached to this 
statement* 

Second, the Committee concluded that law enforcement officers, judges, 
and prosecuting attorneys all across the state of Texas need better opportunities 
for education about the abuse of illegal drugs, the drug culture, and the Texas laws 
reUting to drug abuse. To provide a better opportunity for those responsible for 
enforcement of drug laws in the criminal justice system, the Texans' War Against 
Drugs Committee has developed and sponsored more than fifty seminars and 
conferences for judges, attorneys, and police officers throughout the state since 
1980. The goal of this effort is tough, uniform justice administered fairly and 
impartially in each criminal case related to drug abuse. Although this ambitious 
goal has not been fully realized as yet, we have seen significant progress, 
particularly in those rural jurisdictions where there previously was little or no 
opportunity for comprehensive training related to drug laws. 

Third, and most important, the Committee set out to develop and 
implement strategies which would protect young people in Texas and prevent the 
initial entry into the drug culture* In this area, the Committee has developed 
multiple approaches. Because young people learn most readily from their parents, 
top priority has been given to educating parents throughout the State on the 
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dangers of drug abuse to children and young people (and especially, in detail, the 
dangers of marijuana); on the ways in which young people become involved in drug 
abuse; on the ways in which parents can identify and discover drug abuse by young 
people at an early stage, before it becomes uncontrollable; and on a comprehensive 
set of specific, effective steps and actions which parents and other adults may take 
to protect the young people in their care and prevent the onset of drug abuse. The 
programs selected by the Committee to carry out these objectives are, by and 
large, not new. Instead, they are programs and tactics that the Committee found 
during its months of research to have been effective in other communities such as 
Atlanta, Georgia and Naples, Florida. With very little change, the Committee was 
able to adopt these programs for use in Texas. 

What was new, however, was the way in which the Texans' War Against Drugs 
Committee organized the dissemination of its programs to obtain maximum effect 
in communities all across the State of Texas. Although the concern of Texas 
parents (like parents everywhere in America) was great, it would have taken far 
too long to initiate and build a single purpose grass-roots organization around the 
programs selected by the Committee. Consequently, the most effective existing 
major service organizations in the State were brought together and requested to 
adopt the conclusions, programs, and strategies of the War Against Drugs 
Committee as their own. Leading organizations which responded favorably to this 
call include Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers (PTA); the Texas Junior 
League; Texas Medical Association Auxiliary; the Texas Extension Homemakers 
Association; and the Lions Club International (which has adopted the Texans' War 
Against Drugs programs as a worldwide priority project). 

A detailed manual describing the specific strategies and programs adopted 
by the Texans' War Against Drugs Committee and the other organizations listed 
above is attached to this statement, entitled "Drug Education Training Manual and 
Resource Guide". 

To spread the information further, the Committee has supported teacher 
in-service programs, has organized community-wide drug awareness rallies, has 
conducted and participated in r.-jio and television call-in programs, has produced 
and distributed many different kinds of literature (including a comic book 
describing the dangers of marijuana), and has served as a resource for state and 
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local agencies and community leaders and organizations. We have emphasized the 
problems encountered in the minority communities, and have a lull-time minority 
field coordinator as part of our professional staff of ten people. 

The activities of the Texans' War Against Drugs Committee have had a 
significant effect in reducing drug abuse in the State of Texas. Diversion of 
prescription drugs on the illegal street market has been significantly reduced by 
the operation of the Triplicate Prescription statute which the Committee 
developed. More than 390 parent groups have been organized in at least 150 cities 
and towns across the State. The level of knowledge about the dangers of drug 
abuse is demonstrably higher than three years ago. Most junior high and high 
school students no longer view drug abuse as "hip" or "cool". For the first time in 
twenty years, the trend of drug abuse has leveled, and is beginning to decline. 

The activities of the Texans' War Against Drugs Committee have drawn 
nationwide attention. Governor William Winter of Mississippi, using the Texas 
model, has implemented a program called DREAM in his state. Governor Brown of 
Kentucky sent a five person team to Texas, who spent two days reviewing every 
aspect of the War Against Drugs organization and activities. Kentucky has now 
implemented a similar program. Representatives from Texans' War Against Drugs 
have made presentations to three governors and assorted other officials in at least 
thirteen states. Ross Perot, Chairman of the War Against Drugs Committee, and 
Robbie Risner (Executive Director of the War Against Drugs, now retired) have 
worked closely with Nancy Reagan in developing her current activities to reduce 
drug abuse in the United States. 

Despite the widespread attention and the significant benefits derived 
from tho activities of the Texans' War Against Drugs Committee, much remains to 
be done. In particular, the Committee recommends the following areas in which 
we believe the federal government should take the lead and bring its resources to 
bear : 



A. We believe that the federal government needs to concentrate more 
and better resources to counteract the myths that marijuana is 
harmless or medically beneficial. Better research and broader. 



more aggressive dissemination of the facts are both needed. As 
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with almost every other issue, better^informed citizens can and will 
make better choices and take better action within their familieSi 
neighborhoods, and communities* 

B. Although we appreciate the recent Increase in federal enforcement 
efforts to intercept the flow of illegal drugs into the United States 
and apprehend the smugglers and distributors of these substances, 
we believe still more needs to be done* In particular, more emphasis 
needs to be given to the Texas coast, the border with Mexico, and 
the problem of "midnight airlines" landing at small air strips* 

C* Perhaps the most important recommendation is that the government 
dramatically increase and improve its efforts to stem the flow of 
marijuana, cocaine, and opium-derived drugs at the source by 
conducting widespread and effective eradication programs, both at 
home and abroad* Eradication is by iar the most cost<-effective 
means of preventing illegal drugs from reaching the consumer on the 
typical high school campus. The furor over paraquat is truly a 
"tempest in a teapot". This herbicide is used to treat fields 
throughout many areas of the United States, with no hazard or harm 
to human life or health* It is a sham to suggest that paraquat 
suddenly becomes dangerous when used to eradicate marijuana* 

D* Federal funds, and the time of federal personnel, should be used in 
greater measure to provide better, more comprehensive training for 
local law enforcement agencies so that the local agencies can better 
provide tough, uniform enforcement of laws related to illegal drugs* 
The effectiveness of federal agents, prosecutors, and judges can be 
multiplied manifold times if their local counterparts receive 
training comparable to their own* 



Finally, let the parents, once they have become informed and motivated, 
work within their communities to restore the drug-free environment that all our 
children deserve* If America is to remain a great nation, a world leader in 
technology, and a wholesome place to live and bring up future generations, we must 
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all work together to excise the cancer of drug abuse that destroys our most vitai 
resource — our youth. 

Thank you for listening to my testimony. 1 will be happy to try to answer 
any questions you may have* 
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TEXANS' WAR ON DRUGS LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE 



The package of legislation developed by the Texans' War on Drugs 
Committee and successfully enacted in the recently completed regular session of 
the 67th Texas Legislature includes the following: 

Delivery to Minors - This new law significantly toughens penalties against adults 
who deliver marihuana or controlled substances in Penalty Groups 1, 2, or 3 to 
persons 17 years of age or less. Persons convicted of such deliveries will be subject 
to first degree felony penalties under the new statute. In addition, there will be no 
deferred adjudications permitted for such convictions, assuring that persons 
convicted of delivering these drugs to minors cannot avoid a felony conviction 
record. 

Trafficking - This new statute changes Texas law with respect to drug-related 
crimes in several areas. First, it makes conspiracy, solicitation, and attempt 
sections of the Penal Code applicable to offenses under the Controlled Substances 
Act. Second, it significantly toughens penalties for possession or delivery of large, 
commercial quantities of illegal drugs. Third, it broadens the circumstances under 
which vehicles, vessels and airplanes can be seized in connection with drug 
enforcement activity; and makes it possible to seize all proceeds derived from 
illegal drug'.related criminal activity. Fourth, it changes the burden of proof for 
such seizures, making it possible to obtain forfeitures if the right to seizure can be 
proved, by a "preponderance of the evidence", rather than "beyond a reasonable 
doubt". Fifth, it provides for money seized by law enforcement authorities to be 
retained by the seizing authority for later use in drug enforcement activities. 
Sixth, it establishes penalties for knowingly financing, or investing in, illegal drug- 
related activities. Finally, it permits large quantities of marihuana which have 
been seized to be promptly destroyed after being weighed, measured, and 
photographed. 

Drug Paraphernalia - This new law prohibits the manufacture, delivery, and 
possession of "drug paraphernalia". It contains specific requirements that the 
intent of the defendant be proven before a conviction can be obtained. However, 
the statute also provides for the seizure and forfeiture of drug paraphernalia; and, 
under the provisions in the "Trafficking" bill mentioned above, the right to such 
seizures can now be proved by a preponderance of the evidence. Consequently, it 
should be possible to close down the "head shops" by seizing and confiscating their 
inventory of drug paraphernalia. 

Triplicate Prescriptions - Under the provisions of this new law, the Department of 
Public Safety will establish a program which will require prescriptions for Schedule 
n drugs (including opium derivative drugs, amphetamines, barbituates, and 
methaqualone) to be written and filled using a "triplicate" form, with one copy sent 
to DPS for computer analysis. This program is an effective investigative tool to 
find the "pill pusher" doctors and pharmacists; and also serves as an extremely 
effective deterrent against such illegal activities by health care professionals. 

Professional License Revocation - Thi5 new law permits the licenses of health care 
professionals convicte"d of drug-related felony crimes to be revoked on an 
immediate basis, in contrast to present law, under which delays of up to two years 
have been experienced. It also prohibits reinstatement of the license of the 
convicted professional unless the licensing board makes an explicit determination 
that such reinstatement is in the best interest of the public and the individual 
professional involved. 
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SU MMAR Y OF V^AR ON DRUGS LAWS 



I. 



DeUyeiXgi jygg^^ Drugs t o Mino rs 



A. Imposes tougher jail sentences and fines against adults selling drugs 
to minors. 

B. Makes it impossible for adults selling drugs to children to avoid 
criminal conviction record by serving probation, 

lU Drug Trafficking - Aimed against those who deal in large, commercial 

quantities oflTlegal drugs. 

A. Makes it a crime to finance large-quantity illegal drug deals, or 
knowingly receive or invest funds derived from such deals, 

B. Makes conspiracy, solicitation, and attempt provisions ol Penal 
Code applicable to large-quantity illegal drug crimes, 

C. Imposes tough, new penalties against persons convicted in 
connection with large-quantities of illegal drugs, 

D. Makes it easier to seize the planes, ships, vans, etc. used for 
distribution of illegal drugs. 

E. Makes it possible to seize ail assets and proceeds derived from 
illegal commercial quantity drug deals, 

F. Provides for prompt destruction of illegal drugs seized by 
authorities. 

III. Drufg Paraphernalia 

A. Outlaws manufacture, sale and possession of paraphernalia intended 
for U3e with illegal drugs. 

Provides for seizure of drug paraphernalia, 

IV, Triplicate Prescriptions 

A. Reduces prescription forgeries by enhanced control over 
prescription blanks, 

B. Provides computer analysis of prescriptions for Schedule II Drugs 
(the most dangerous group). 

C. Reduces diversions of prescription drugs to the illegai street 
market. 



A. Provides for immediate suspension of license of health care 
professional convicted of drug-related felony, 

B Provides that licenses removed for drug-related felony convictions 
can be returned onl^ if licensing board finds reinstatement m best 
public interest. 



D. 



Protects privacy of physician-patient relationship. 



V. 



Professional Lice nse Revocations 
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NEW PENALTIES FQR DRUG TRAFFICKING 
MARIJUANA 

Delivery: 

!• Less than oz. without remuneration - Class B Misdemeanor 

2. Less than oz. with remuneration - Class A Misdemeanor 

3. More than oz., up to a oz. - 3rd Degree Felony 
^* More than oz., up to 3 lb. - 2d Degree Felony 

3. 3-30 lb. - 1st degree felony 

6. 30-200 lb. . aggravated feiony, 3 yrs-lile, up to $30,000 fine, no deferred 
adjudications permitted. 

7. 200-2,000 lb. - aggravated felony, 10 yrs. - lili5, up to $100,000 fine, no 
deferred adjudications permitted 

8. Over 2,000 lb. - aggravated felony, 13 yrs.-life, up to $230,000 fine, no 
probation permitted, no deferred adjudications. 

Any violations ol number 6, 7, or 8 Mhovn by persons with previous felony 
drug convictions woulu trigger the foliowing penalties: 

6. J 0 yrs. • life, up to $i00,00C fine, no deferred adjudication 

7. J 3 yrs. - life, up to $230,000 fine, no probation, no deferred adjuvllcatlons 
a. 20 yrs. - lL*e, up to $300,000 fine, no probation, no deferred adjudications 

Possession 

i- 2 oz. or less - Class B misdemeanor 

2. 2 - oz. - Class A misdemeanor 

3. «^ oz. - 3 lb. - 3rd degree felony 
3-50 lb. - 2d degree feiony 

3. Possession of more than 30 lb. of marijuana carries the same penalties as 
delivery of the same amount would carry, as described in number 6, 7, and 
8 above, including prohibitions against deferred adjudication and 
probation, and special provisions for repeat offenders. 



PENALTY GROUP ONE 



Delivery 



i« Less than 2S grams - ist degree felony 

2. 28-200 • aggravated offense, same penalty as iterr number 6 under 
delivery of marijuana 

3. 200-400 grams - aggravated offense, same as item nuniber 7 under 
delivery of marijuana 

over 400 grams - aggravated offense, same as item number i under 
delivery of marijuana. 

Repeat offenses for items 2, 3, and 4 are the same as for items 6, /, and 8 
respectively under delivery of marijuana. 
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(Penalty Group One - cont.) 
PoMeajion 

1« Under 28 grims - 2d degree felony 

2« 28-<f00 grams - same as item number 6 under delivery of marijuana 

3* Over t^OO grams - same 4S item number 7 under delivery of marijuana 

Repeat offenses for 2 and 3 same as for 6 and 7, respectively, under 
delivery of marijuana. 

PENALTY GROUP TWO 

Delivery - Same penaitiest throughout, as are applicable for possession of Penalty 
Group One drugs. 

Possession 

1. Less than 28 grams - 3d degree felony 

2. 28-<^00 grams - same as item number 6 under delivery of marijuana 
3« over t^OO grams - same as Item number 7 under delivery of marijuana 

Repeat offenses for 2 and 3 same as for items 6 and 7, respectively, under 
delivery of marijuana. 

PENALTY GROUP THREE 

Delivery 

1. Under 200 grams - 3d degree felony 

2. 200-400 gr&ms « same as item 6 under delivery of marijuana 

3. over <^00 grams - same as item 7 under delivery of marijuana 

Repeat offenses for 2 and 3 same as items 6 and 7, respectively, under 
delivery of marijuana. 

Possession 

1. Under 200 grams « Class A misdemeanor 

2, Over 200 grams and repeat offenses - same as for delivery of similar 
amounts* 

PENALTY GROUP FOUR 
Delivery - Same as for Penalty Group Three deliveries, throughout. 
Possession 

1. Under 200 grams - Class 5 misdemeanor 

2. Over 200 grams and repeat offenses - same as for delivery of similar 
amounts. 

ILLEGAL INVESTMENT 

A person who knowingly receives or invests funds he believes to be 
derived from illegal drug activities, or knowingly finances illegal drug activities is 
liable for 3 years - life imprisonment and a mandatory line of $30,000 - $1 million; 
and deferred adjudications are not permitted. 
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The Honorable Charles B. Rangel 
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Select Coirmlttce On Narcotics Abuse and Control 
Room House Office Building Annex 2 

Washington. D.C.. 20515 
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Testlhiony - Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council, Inc. 



The Corpus Chrlsti Drua Abuse Council was established and 
Incorporated August, 1969, by two local physicians and other 
Interested conmunlty Individuals who felt the citizens of 
Corpus Chrlsti, who were experiencing drug problems, needed 
this Service. The agency Is governed by a Board of Directors 
twenty-five (25) In nij*er, that meet on a monthly basis. The 
primary services and program philosophy of thts agency are 
education, treatment, and prevention of drug abuse. The administra- 
tive offices are located at 527 Gordon, Corpus Chrlsti, Texas. 
Our purpose Is two-fold: 1) A continuing Identification of community 
needs relited to drug abuse and drug information 2) Providing 
for these needs directly or through coordination of local helping 
agencies . 

The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council operates two drug modalities, 
the Drug-Free After Care Program and the ftethadone Clinic. The 
agency Is funded by Texas Department of Community Affairs Drug 
Abuse Prevention Division, 2015 South I.H. 35, Austin, Texas. These 
funds are a part of a Block Grant received from Washington to 
Texas Departrent of Mental Health/Mental Retardation. The current 
funding year began October 1, 1983, through September 31, 1984. The 
Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council received $247,498.00, 60t federal 
funds, to be matched locally by $164,999.00, 40% cash match. This Is 
a eleven (lU) percent cut from the previous funding year. Total 
matrix of client slots are one hundred and eighty three with one 
hundred and eight out-patient methadone client s and seventy five 
out-pdtlent drug free clients. This Is a cut of twelve clients from 
previous funding year. The local cash match was Increased from 
35i to AQt. in 1983-84 funding. 
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Thu Corpus Chrlbtl Drug Abuso Council experiences a difficult tine acqutring 
the required cash R>atch of $164,999.00, There are no city or county funds 
available. These funds are acquired on an annual basis with appruxlrnately 
$100,000.00 derived from United Way, Client fees, Criminal Justice (State 
Probation/Federal Probat1on/Parolt»/Texas Youth Council), Urinalysis testinq, 
while approximately $65,000.00 are secured by fund raising activities and 
donations. It should be noted that Federal Law prohibits refusing services 
to a client for Inability to pay and clients must be charged as per sliding 
scale. The public and clients assune the program Is totally federally 
funded and unless a drug abuser with problems exists In private Individual 
homes, it Is simply not a problem and funding Is of no interest to the 
Cormunlty, The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council Board of Directors reviews 
the budget and funding situation to determine the possibility of ooeratlonS 
on an annual basis. 

The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council services cHents from six counties to 
Include Nueces. Kleberg. Aransas, Bee, San Patricio, Jim Wei Is. There are 
approximately 2000 heavy drug abusing citUens In Corpus Chrlsti proper not 
to Include all of the people who use marijuana or soft drugs on a daily 
Oasis. This agency Is only funded to handle one hundred and eighty three 
clients and at the present time we are servicing 227 clients on a monthly 
basis. The additional clients are seen after hours on personnel's personal 
time. There Is a client waiting list of fifty two persons. There Is no 
way to expand agency operations due to difficulty obtaining financial cash 
match of existing budget. Potential clients and waiting list clients con- 
tinue to check on a dally basis for admission to CCDAC and in addition are 
referred to the State Hospital, Private Programs, vr MHMR Drug Program. 

The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council Drug Free/ After Care Out-Patlent tiwdality 
currently has a matrix of ninety-nine clients with twenty two adnMssionS and 
sixteen terminations for the month of November, 1983, of the existing matrix 
70'* are employed, ]9% unemployed, 8X students, 3v Homemakers. There were 
84X njdles. 161 females and the ethnic distribution was 281 Mexican American, 
65X Analo, and 7% Black. The Drug Free/After Care modality conducted twenty 
six (26) intake Interviews and three hundred and nine counseling sessions, 
averaging three counseling sessions per client. There were thirty five (35) 
positive urinalysis twenty two (22) or which were Intake referrals, and 
the drugs of abuse were marijuana thirty (30) and five (5) other drugs of 
abuse. Referral sources of the ninety nine clients were eight (8) voluntary, 
fifty three (53) Nueces County probation, nine (9) 36th Judicial District 
probation, State parole (0) and Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts (Federal Probation/Parole) twenty eight (28), Refugio Probation 
one (1). Criminal Justice referrals consisted of 92z. These referrals are 
made by the Courts throug^ State Adult Probation. Drug abuse services 
including counseling and urinalysis are a condition of probation In lieu 
of being sent to the penitentiary. A monthly client progress report to 
include all phases of clients lifestyle Is sent to probation officer on 
d monthly basis. Seventy-five telephone calls were receivtd requesting 
agency or drug abuse Information. Hours of operation for the Administrative 
office and the Drug Free/After Care modality are 8;00dm-S:00pm Monday 
thru Friday with evening counseling by appuintinent orily, Monday and 
Thursday. 
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The Corpub Christ! Drug Abuse Council Methadone Clinic Is located at Memorial 
radical Center* 2606 Hospital Blvd* Corpus Chrlstl* Tx. The Methadone Clinic 
out-patient modality currently has I iMtrlx of one hundred and twenty eight 
clients with twelve admissions and thl.-teen terminations for the month of 
November, 1983. Of the existing Matrix 52. 3X are employed, 30. 4X are unemployed, 
4.6t students and 12.5'i d?*e Homenwkers. There are 50t males, 50i females, 
and the ethnic distribution was 49. 2X Mexican Anerlcan, 48.4% Anglo, 1.5X 
Black and .75': American Indian. The Methadone modality conducted eighteen 
Intake Interviews and three hundred and six counseling seslons, averaging 2.39 
counseling sessions per client. These clients are lOOX voluntary referrals. 
The Methadone Clinic hours of operation are 5:00am until 4:00pfli. Monday 
thru Friday and 5:00am until 10:00am Saturday and Sunday. 

The Methadone Clinic dispenses alT nadlcatlon In the clinic with no take oui 
prescription except for emergency. Should a client need to leave town 
he Is referred to a cUnlc at point of designation or as close as possible. 
Every attempt Is made to keep methadone out of the streets for illicit use 
to Include observing clients while Ingesting dosage. 

The Corpus Christ 1 Drug Abuse Council has good rapport with all bodies of 
community criminal Justice working together for conmon goals. 

Clients incarcerated In Nueces County Jail are serviced with medication and 
counseling for continuity until disposition of client Is made. 

The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Aubse Council also maintains a conmunlty service program 
for shop lifters as reffered by the Courts. These clients usually complete 
forty to fifty hours Janitorial duty to complete Court Instructions. The 
agency has no Janitorial service due to cost so we welcome these referrals. 
Counseling Is offered and observation of agency activities with drug abusers 
leaves a lasting Impression on these young people should they be abusing 
drugs and stealing to supply a habit. 

The Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council offers drug prevention presentations on 
a fee only basis. Three years ago all drug prevention funding for the agency 
was terminated due to lack of federal funding. The conmunlty has still not 
accepted the fact that presentations cannot be made free-of-charge but there 
simply Is no personnel available to perform the task. Should CCDAC personnel 
choose to perform drug prevention on their personal tlmci they nay do so. 
During the month of November, 1983, several presentations were made due to 
National Drug Abuse Week. The First Lady, Nancy Reagan, was In the green room 
cutting Chemical People , while the President was In the cutting room cutting 
drug abuse program funding. See attached for typical presentations done free 
of charge. 

As Executive Director of the Corpus Chrlsti Drug Abuse Council for twelve years 
I have been Involved In the grass roots of the drug abuse problem to Include 
the original, national, federal rules governing druo treatment. This agency 
has survived all funding phases, new deals, old deals, raw dea^ but the 
current deal Is - unless funding either state or federal Is Improved, we 
cannot survive. 
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Texas programs will closet private progranis will double In existence, 
methadone will floM In the streets with no control. This Confnunlty 
works hard to keep private methadone prograiiis out to insure that a 
control system Is established; but the future may leave no choice • 
the Connilttee needs to look at drug abuse hard and long. 



Respectfully Submitted 




Executive Director 



r 
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DRUG PREVENTION, REHABILITATION, 
INTERDICTION, AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1983 



House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 

Ck>rpu8 Christi, TX. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 221, Bay 
Plaza Convention Center, Corpus Christi, TX, Hon. Charles B. 
Rangel presiding. 

Present: Representatives Charles B. Rangel, Sam B. Hall, Jr., 
Solomon P. Ortiz, and Kent Hance. 

Also present: Richard Lowe, chief counsel; Jack Cusack, chief of 
staff; Elliott Brown, minority staff director; Michael J. Kelly, coun- 
sel; and John J. Capers, investigator. 

Mr. Rangel. The select committee will resume its hearings. 

I would point out that we're here at the invitation of Solomon 
Ortiz in an effort to see what the Federal Government, and more 
specifically, the U.S. Congress can do to assist the people in this 
part of the country as relates to drug prevention, rehabilitation, 
interdiction, and law enforcement. 

We're fortunate to have the leadership of Congressman Ortiz, 
who brings with him unique law enforcement experience as the 
former sheriff of this area. 

And we're just as fortunate to have Sam Hall, an outstanding 
Member of Congress and a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
which has the responsibility to protect our people constitutionally, 
and at the same time has the direct legislative responsibilities to 
create and to uphold criminal laws, especially those that concern 
themselves with violation of narcotics laws. 

Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We are verv 
happy to have you, as chairman of this committee, and Sam Hall 
here this morning. 

We were listening to some of the testimony yesterday. Of course, 
it's a great concern as to the magnitude of the problem that we 
have, not only in south Texas or in our State, but it's an interna- 
tional problem. 

As we were listening to some of the witnesses yesterday, they 
were describing methods— or, ideas. And the main idea that kept 
coming across was the idea of, maybe, trying some kind of preven- 
tion program. 

As a law enforcement official for many years, I have seen where 
thousands and thousands and millions of dollars have been spent 
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on drug rehabilitation process. Very little can be salvaged once 
people become addicted. The funding should not be taken away 
from those that are working very hard to rehabilitate these indi- 
viduals. 

However, I have not seen enough at the prevention level. And, 
hopefully, we will be able to get some testimony from you today as 
to what can be done. What can we do? 

I know that today is going to be a very, very interesting day, be- 
cause we need your help, we need your input. The only way we are 
going to be able to make a dent is by working together. The respon- 
sibility of parents and educators and law enforcement officials and 
public officials is going to be necessary to accomplish what we need 
to do and to reach our goals. 

We welcome the panels this morning, and we are very happy 
that you took time from your busy schedules to be with us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Sam Hall from east Texas. 

Mr. Hall. I have no comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Then the Chair will call the first panel of communi- 
ty leaders, the Honorable Sam Lozano, mayor of the city of Harlin- 
gen, director of the School Community Guidance Center from Har- 
lingen, TX. 

Joining him will be Mr. Tip Johnston, Century 21— Johnston Co., 
from Harlingen, TX. 

Joining the panel will be Mrs. Ella Prichard, board of directors 
of the National Federation of Parents for Drug-Free Youth, here 
from Corpus Christi. 

Also from Corpus Christi, the president of the City Council of the 
Parent-Teachers Associations, Mrs. Burma Barnett. 

We hope that the panel will have an opportunity to ask you 
questions that will assist us in our work in Washington. And since 
we have the written statements of all of the witnesses, at least Tve 
been advised by staff that we do, and with the consent of the com- 
mittee members, we will enter the entire statement into the record 
and hope that you would limit your remarks to 5 minutes, high- 
lighting your testimony, so that it would give us more time to ex- 
change ideas as to how we can support and improve what we're 
doing. 

Mr. Mayor, thank you so much for Jtaking time to be with us, and 
we are honored to have you. 

TESTIMONY OF SAM LOZANO, MAYOR, CITY OF HARLINGEN, DI- 
RECTOR, SCHOOL COMMUNITY GUIDANCE CENTER, HARLIN- 
GEN, TX 

Mr Lozano. Thank you. And Tm very privileged to have this op- 
portunity to bring forth this message that I think you people have 
heard throughout the Nation. 

It's unfortunate that everybody speaks about the drug problem 
that we have in our country. Yet, there seems to be no concentrat- 
ed effort or coordinated effort to bring forth some method of pre- 
vention or intervention or even, as one gentleman put it yesterday, 
eradicate the problem of marijuana, particularly, in south Texas. 

2 iu 
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I do know who my State representative is. In fact, I can name all 
the State representatives in my area and throughout the State of 
Texas, as well as some Congressmen from throughout the United 
States. 

In December, I had the opportunity not only to speak to Con- 
gressman Roybal and others in California, but other elected offi- 
cials along the same lines that we are here for. 

This problem of drug abuse has hit my family personally, and 
that's why I visited California. 

But aside from that, I come in daily contact with the children 
that are involved in marijuana, inhalants, and other materials that 
are deteriorating the youth in our area and the youth of Texas and 
the country, 

I was very happy being a junior high school principal, and I saw 
that there was nothing being done about the use of marijuana, 
other than just bringing forth the student suspension and then fi- 
nally getting to the board for expulsion. 

Along that time, there was State legislation to, perhaps, address 
the proDlem and address the problem from the viewpoint of the ed- 
ucator or the people involved in education. And their main objec- 
tive was to prevent or keep more students that were using marijua- 
na, at least giving them a second opportunity to stay in school. 

Well, that worked fairly well for a short period of time, but the 
resources were not sufficient to address the problem in the whole 
community. 

Thus, we turned back to what we had been doing before of expel- 
ling students. We do not expel students in as large a number as we 
had previously because of a particular place called the School Com- 
munity Guidance Center, which allows for the student to reflect, or 
think things out, with counseling. 

I am administrator. That's one of my functions in the center. 
And I feel that we have to involve the whole community. 

And I'm sorry to say, and ashamed to say this: The city council 
or local government has not addressed the problem in any manner. 

I have been a councilm**n, as well as mayor, for a number of 
years, since 1962, yet I have not been able to persuade my col- 
leagues to address the problem. 

However, I'm happy to say that the present council has taken a 
closer look and will provide some help to the community and, defi- 
nitely, to the schools. 

There have been many things tried in the Rio Grande Valley 
along the lines that I speak of, but nothing that would coordinate 
and get a hold of the problem. And I feel that one of the reasons is 
that the communities are not really aware of the dangers when a 
student or young person uses marijuana. 

I see youngsters that I had when I was an elementary principal 
that got started on inhalants or drugs, who are literally bums now. 
Unproductive citizens of Harlingen that are 21, 22, or 23 years of 
age. And it's sad to see that type of individual in your community 
and, yet, not be able to do anything. 

We have others, as we mentioned yesterday, MHMR, which you 
know what it's trying to do. I think they're a frustrated depart- 
ment like many other departments that have testified before you. 
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However, I think that the key, at least in my opinion, is to in- 
volve not only parents with students in school but everyone. Or, at 
least make them aware of the problem. And I have set those objec- 
tives and those goals, and hopefully 

I have been speaking to our State representative, and he has 
given me at least some hope of redoing some of the things that 
were initiated in 1978. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lozano appears on p. 303.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. Mr. Johnston. 

TESTIMONY OF VERNON C. JOHNSTON, JR., CHAIRMAN, 
HARLINGEN AGAINST DRUGS tHADL HARLINGEN, TX 

Mr. Johnston. Thank you. Chairman Rangel, members, and 
staff. We appreciate y'all's time in coming down to listen to our 
problems in south Texas, and we do have some. 

Y'all have got my statement before you, and rather than going 
over what Sam has just said, where I am coming from is: I am the 
chairman of Harlingen Against Drugs, which is a committee under 
the PTA, and we are also under the Texan's War on Drugs which 
you heard yesterday. 

We receive directions from the Texans' War on Drugs in pam- 
phlets and handouts, but no monetary funds. And so far, we don't 
need funds. WeVe got good volunteers. 

I do believe, as with other people here, that what we're doing 
now is a maintenance program. As far as Federal funds. State 
funds, they only maintained a certain level. But I don't think we're 
getting to the heart of the problem. 

As you will read in my statement, I think the problem lies much 
deeper. It s in the family unity. It's in community unity. It s in 
these types of efforts. 

I'm not a pessimist, as my statement would sound like. If I was, I 
would not be in the business I'm in. But I am an optimist in many 
ways. I think that with proper guidance and proper direction the 
community can be pulled together. 

This is where it s going to have to come from. Everybody likes 
Federal dollars, and they like the State dollars to lje used. But 
those dollars not used properly in a prevention manner and an 
educational manner would be wasted dollars. And that we can't 
afford either. 

I spoke with about 1,300 sixth graders last year. The reception of 
the sixth graders was tremendous. It's better than the adults. They 
understand the problem when you speak to them clearly and plain- 
ly. 

We are trying to get down to the lower levels, to the second 
grade and to the fourth grade. We have a public program that goes 
in to all the fourth graders in Harlingen. And we have another 
type of program that goes to the second graders. 

So, there again, we're hitting these people for 1 hour out of a 
whole yean and then they get bombarded the rest of the time by 
the news media, not to put them down, but also by the movies that 
they see on TV, by the sounds that they hear, and the words that 
they hear coming out of the music in today's music. And it's awful 
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hard for us to combat that continuous noise and things they hear 
for 1 hour a day. 

So, I think the parent prevention, and prevention in the age, 
somewhere, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is where 
we've got to start. 

That's all the comments I have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnston appears on p. 306.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnston. 

Mrs. Prichard, the president of the Coastal Bend Families in 
Action. 

TESTIMONY OF ELLA PRICHARD. PRESIDENT, COASTAL BEND 
FAMILIES IN ACTION, INC., CORPUS CHRISTI, TX 

Mrs. Prichard. Yes, I was the founding president at that organi- 
zation, which is a nonprofit, volunteer organization committed to 
juvenile drug abuse prevention and education in south lexas. I 
continue to serve on the executive board, and I'll be speaking from 
that experience today. , , , , ^ 

I do want to thank you for inviting me here, and I would like to 
commend this select committee for securing passage of the diplo- 
macy against drugs bill. 

For the past 3 years, due in large measure to the leadership 
given by the Texans' War on Drugs, south Texans have taken a 
close look at the use of drugs, particularly marijuana by juveniles, 
and the consequences of juvenile drug use. 

Through the efforts of Families in Action, parents, educators, law 
enforcement personnel, elected officials, drug treatment profession- 
als, the medical community, and youth themselves have joined to- 
gether to combat this problem. . i j 

As you well know, for a decade, the parents sat by uninvolved 
and waited for experts to solve the problem, and relentlessly, juve- 
nile drug abuse climbed. ^ . , , 

Since the beginning of the parent movement in 1977, drug use 
among high school seniors has finally started to drop, and the 
parent movement, with the support it has enjoyed from both the 
private and the public sector, holds great promise for the future. 

We've been singularly fortunate in Texas because of the leader- 
ship given to us by Texans' War on Drugs. Texans' War on Drugs 
brought in leaders in prevention and education from around the 
country. They provided staff, programming, and print resources to 
assist. They created a statewide network with communication to 
other States. And this caliber of leadership and professionalism 
gave credibility to the movement here in Texas and is now being 
copied by other States. v 

Here in Corpus Christi, our initial support came from our sherilt, 
now our Congressman, Solomon Ortiz, our mayor, and our superin- 
tendent of schools. Those who had dealt so long with the problem 
from a professional level welcomed the participation of parents and 
the private sector. , „ ^ r- 

Since the local program began, we have studied all aspects ot ju- 
venile drug use. We turned to the materials at hand, and we found 
that, almost invariably, textbooks, films, and library books were in- 
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accurate and out of date and that funds were not available to re- 
place them. 

We did get excellent assistance from the local office of the Drug 
t^ntorcement Administration and the substance abuse office at the 
terials "^^^^ helped us obtain government-printed ma- 

National Institute on Drug Abuse had a wealth of materials. 
They were not always accurate, but they were available free or at 
nominal cost. 

Since then, the picture has changed for the worse. We're begin- 
ning to see the impact of the parent movement. In print materials, 
the message now is coming out clearly that any use of illicit drugs 
harmfuf' maryuana is physiologically and psychologically 

But at this same time that changes for the better are being made 
in the resources, funding cuts are resulting in fewer and fewer ma- 
terials being available. 

NIDA materials are better than ever. Many of them are singu- 
larly appropriate for classroom use. But you have children's comic 
books that are selling for several dollars now, which makes them 
completely out of reach for the classroom or for the prevention pro- 
gram. A 35-page parent manual, for example, that was 35 cents 
when we started is now $4. 

The schools of south Texas have demonstrated a marked commit- 
Pifr *u° ^P''®''^^"^,^^® ."Pwa^'d spiral of drug use at school. Most, 
like the Corpus Christi District, have adopted tough policies that 
at school ^"^''"^ suspension of students who use drugs and alcohol 

However, the Fifth Circuit Court ruling that the use of drug- 
snitting dogs in the classroom violates students' civil rights has 
made the schools job much more difficult. Surely every student 
has a basic right to attend a school where he can feel safe, where 
he can learn, where teachers can teach. 

I saw President Reagan's recent recommendion about the need to 
address this problem. The disruption of the teaching process by 
stoned and drunk students is a national problem and needs to be 
solved at the national level. 

•Tightened school budgets have drastically reduced funds avail- 
able for such programs as inservice drug programs for teachers 
ana, here in Texas, the long time highly successful Operation Kick- 
It, where State prisoners visit our schools and share their experi- 
ence. ^ 

Families in Action has sought to fill the gap. It has purchased 
films for the Region II Education Service Center, which serves 
more than 90 000 children in 11 counties in south Texas. We pro- 
vided the funds for inservice workshops. For $1,500, we were able 
to train volunteers to conduct drug education to more than 2,000 
tourth and sixth graders last year. This year, for $500 more, we 
will reach more than 3,000 fourth and sixth graders, expanding to 
all ocal Catholic schools, the Episcopal school, and one suburban 
public school district. 

While it is unrealistic to expect a volunteer organization with an 
annual budget of $20,000 to carry the major responsibility for drug 
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prevention, this is an example of the kinds of programs being con- 
ducted by the parent groups across the country. 

The Reagan administration is to be commended for attracting 
the attention of the public and the media to the seriousness of the 
problem, and for involving the private sector in finding solutions. 
Many of these privately funding programs are more innovative and 
more cost effective than some of the traditional bureaucratic ap* 
proaches. 

Unfortunately, national drug prevention and treatment efforts 
too often fail to recognize that drug abuse is more than a black* 
white problem and that regional differences do exist. Films, as well 
as photographs in textbooks and brochures, show black and white 
faces and are written in English. They give information on heroin, 
cocaine, and mariji la, but not on inhalants, glue, and paint that 
are the drugs of choice of the poor Hispanic boys of the barrios. 
Concerned Hispanic parents cannot get the materials they need in 
the language they speak. Texas agencies have made every effort to 
meet the need, but the funds to produce high quality, professional 
materials are not available. 

The best national policy is one that will provide full Government 
support to the public and the private sector, to professionals, and to 
parents. It will acknowledge that all mind-altering drugs are a 
threat to our children and that our Nation needs to address drugs 
and alcohol use and abuse as a single problem. It will recognize 
that drug abuse affects the entire Nation, all ages, all classes, all 
racial and ethnic groups. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Prichard appears on p. 808.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mrs. Prichard. Mrs. Barnett. 

TESTIMONY OF BURMA BARNETT, PRESIDENT, CITY COUNCIL 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, CORPUS CHRISTI, TX 

Mrs. Barnett. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Burma Barnett, president of the City Council Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in Corpus Christi. 

Unfortunately, narcotics usage in our young people has dropped 
from occurring primarily at the high school age down to the junior 
highs and now, tragic as it is, to the elementary schools. Marijuana 
has been found among our first graders. 

But I feel the people who have spoken before you on rehabilita- 
tion and treatment have very valid points, but we must get to the 
very root of the problem, as so many of them have said. It's educa- 
tion. And more than education, it's prevention. 

Staff development sessions in Corpus assist our teachers in pre- 
senting accurate information from the kindergarten through the 
12th grade on drug and substance abuse. Not only are the physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological affects of drug abuse taught, 
but more importantly, the teachers include informed decisionmak- 
ing, positive peer group relationships, career and life goals, family 
life, and developing and maintaining a positive self-image. Teach- 
ing activities based on unbiased, up-to-date information enhance 
the credibility of the teacher and offer a greater chance to deter 
the dangerous street information, the subtle media messages, and 
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the pop-idol role modeling to which our students are subjected 
daily. 

Prevention is the key to education. Teenagers have listed 10 
things that are their main problems, things that give them con- 
cern, anxieties that they have: Their friends, their families, feel- 
ings, future careers, sexuality, parents, questions about the uni- 
verse, love, safety, and security, and fairness in competition. The 
inability to cope with any or all of these concerns can lead to a 
poor self-image in a young person. 

While teenagers and adults may have some of the same concerns, 
teens do not have the skills or the maturity necessary to deal with 
them. The most important skill which teenagers need to learn is to 
develop and maintain a positive self-image. 

Columbus, OH, is the headquarters of a program called Quest/ 
Skills for Family Living Project, which masterfully deals with the 
teaching of living skills to high school students. The highly aca- 
demically oriented school of Bloomfield Hills, MI, has instituted 
the Quest/Skills for Living Program as a one-semester, elective 
credit course. I understand that the response from the sophomores 
when they took it 2 years ago has been so great they are now 
asking that there be a re-Quest as they go into their senior year. 

Quest teaches students proficiency in goal setting, responsibility, 
self-control, and self-esteem building. Mike Buscemi, the national 
coordinator of the Quest Program has said, **We are only going to 
solve the drug and alcohol problem when we solve the people prob- 
lem.*' 

The Quest Program is only in effect, at this time, in the high 
school level, but there are plans to implement it next year in the 
junior highs, and then, hopefully on to the elementary schools. 

This program was determined by the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse to be one of the three best drug prevention courses available 
in the country today, although it is not primarily a drug preven- 
tion program. Since Quest, teenage pregnancy, as well as incidents 
of drug and alcohol abuse in Bloomfield Hills, have declined signifi- 
cantly. 

The skills which enable young people to deal with peer pressure, 
with drugs and alcohol incidences, and with changing sexuality, we 
admit, are ones that need to be nurtured and learned slowly in a 
loving home environment. Unfortunately, for so many of our young 
people, that does not happen. So, perhaps, these coping skills need 
to be taught in our schools. 

I feel that the parents of this country would support the expendi- 
ture of Federal. State, or local money for such a beneficial pro- 
gram, because only by dealing with the cause of narcotics and sub- 
stance abuse can we effectively eliminate the need for more treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Barnett appears an p. 314.] 
Mr. Rangkl. Thank you, Mrs. Barnett. 
Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Mayor Lozano, who is very involved in work- 
ing with the school district, what kind of drug prevention programs 
the Harlingen Independent School District has at this time? 
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Mr. LozANO. None, other than the program that was mentioned 
by Tip Johnston on a voluntary basis, working with the sixth grad- 
ers and fourth graders in limited time through, as I said, volunteer 
groups. 

Mr. Ortiz. At this point, the State does not mandate the local 
school districts to provide some type of drug education program? 

Mr. LozANO. No; no one mandates, as such. As I said, the only 
thing that they've addressed in this problem is at one time, the 
only thing the schools were doing were just getting rid of the prob- 
lem. 

When I say ''getting rid of the problem,'' that meant the student, 
at which time legislation and funding was provided for seven cen- 
ters throughout the State of Texas, and Harlingen School District 
was one of the seven that was chosen, to start a pilot program. 

An off-campus room or setting to deal with the student that was 
involved with marijuana and, perhaps, never caught with marijua- 
na, in possession of marijuana, however he's disruptive or has in- 
corrigible behavior. 

Mr. Ortiz. In other words, he is removed — if he were caught 
with the marijuana, he is removed from his classroom, but at this 
point, you do have an alternative. 

Mr. LozANO. An alternative for those that are caught for the 
first time, but if the - are caught for the second time, then, they are 
usually expelled. 

Mr. Ortiz. And once they are expelled, there is no alterna- 
tive 

Mr. LozANo. They become a community problem then. It be- 
comes a problem for the police, and as I have submitted to the com- 
mittee here, statistics that are related to the number of juvenile of- 
fenses that occur in a community number close to 700 a year. And 
most of those are related, break-ins, theft, and vandalism. They 
become a community problem then, because there is no olher alter- 
native. Once they are expelled from that particular school, none of 
the other school districts would acceDt the student. 

Mr. Ortiz. Do you see a need, at this point, for the State govern- 
ment or the Federal Government to help you implement some type 
of educational program in the school? 

Mr. LozANO. Definitely. As I said, I thought, at one time, that 
the schools could deal with this problem, but I soon learned that 
that was not the case. Parents became involved only when they 
had their children there and only a certain segment of our commu- 
nity. 

And as I said, one of the largest gatherings in Harlingen was at 
the time that Perot came to Harlingen and addressed the medical 
auxiliary, who took the leadership on the war on dr^^^s. And it was 
one of the most successful community efforts, b. . it was short 
lived. It did not take— or did not spread itselt enough to deal with 
the Hispanics. The literature was only in English. And Fm sorry to 
say that it was short lived. Just a short while. 

And as I saidt at one time. I thought that the community finally 
was addressing the problem but it soon died. 

And as I said* I think that there were efforts by the PTA and 
volunteer groups, such as Mr. Johnston mentioned, that we are 
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trying to revive and, perhaps, educate the young in the elementary 
sta^'es. 

But nothing is being done on the junior high level for the prob- 
lem. Most of the offenders come from the junior high, seventh and 
eighth and ninth graders. 

And it is filtering down to the elementary grades, as it was men- 
tioned here, 

In the seventies, early seventies, when I was assistant principal 
at the high school, we did see marijuana users and drug users. 
Now, there's some there, but not as numerous as they were in the 
early seventies. Now, most of the problems are in the junior high, 
and they filter on down from the junior high. 

Mr. Ortiz. Now, Mr, Johnston, how could you pull them? Do you 
get referrals? How does your program work? 

Mr. Johnston. No. We are in the process right now of trying to 
set up a voluntary counseling group to have referrals from the 
schools, the community, and doctors. But there's a lot more prob- 
lems involved in that legally than you would think. It looks like a 
simple idea until you try to induce it and start running in'o snags, 
which is not uncommon. 

We are opening up a teen line now, which is a 24-hour hot line, 
so to speak. It should be in operation by February. 

Let me make one comment about the school and getting in- 
volved. I've spent many hours with Sam and Dan Izer [phonetical- 
ly], our superintendent, about this. 

The schools, if you saw the news last night, have a current prob- 
lem of educating kids. They've got such a gross amount of informa- 
tion that they're trying to gel to the kids, that I don't believe the 
schools should be the social agency in order to implement this pro- 
gram. I think they've got enough problems. My wife's a teacher, 
and I can tell you she has enough problems keeping reports and 
grading kids. She carries 30 kids in the 1st grade. She doesn't 
have— I don't think that ought to be put on the school system, per- 
sonally. 

Some systems do, but obviously, you can't teach a child that is on 
marijuana. 
Mr. Hall. May I interrupt? 
Mr. Johnston. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. What should not be put on the school system? What 
should not be put on your wife, for instance? 

Mr. Johnston. The responsibility of educating and presenting 
this prevention program should not be put on the school system. 
They've got enough problems, as it is, trying to educate the kids. I 
don't think they should be a social branch to do this job. 

Mr. Ortiz. But we're talking about education now. Where would 
be the best place? I know that the parents have a preventive re- 
sponsibility, and many times, I can remember when I was sheriff, 
they would bring kids to me, and they v/ould tell me, ''Now, you 
discipline them becaase you're the sheriff." And, you know, you do 
that because you're the teacher. 

And I know that sometimes we, as parents, get away from that 
responsibility that we have, but what do you recommend? I feel 
that since the best prevention would be a better educated child— 
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maybe I tend to disagree with you, but we're trying to get some so- 
lutions from you. 

Where would you begin with this prevention program? At what 
level and where? 

Mr, Johnston. As I said, I would start at the elementary level. 
The schools will give you the time. The school will say: OK. You 
c ' have an hour a week. Or whatever that time is to put this pro- 
gram in. 

But to give the school the responsibility of putting together the 
program of organizing the program to do the work itself, no. Be- 
cause our school system says: Yes, we'll give you the time to work 
with our kids because they need. 

But then, they've got to go out and hire staff. They've got to go 
out and hire people. There ought to be some coordination, hopeful- 
ly, in the local agencies that are there to come into the school 
system and work that program. 

Mr. Ortiz. Let me see if I understand you. You feel that there 
should be an independent agency where volunteers would come 
into the school districts with their program and the schools would 
allocate time. Is this the way you would set it up? 

Mr. Johnston. That's the way I, Tip Johnston, would like to see 
it because I think the schools are 

Mr. Ortiz. Mrs. Prichard, would you like to comment? 

Mrs. Prichard. Well, basically, this is what a part of the drug 
program is in the Corpus Christi Independent School District right 
now. And Doctor Littleton is on the next panel, so you can ask him 
about the details. 

But it became obvious when our parent group began to explore 
the general curriculum that the Texas law mandates that drug 
education be taught. There are no funds, and there's not a drug 
education course. 

There is a curriculum guide that says that it's appropriate for 
drug education to be taught in the sciences, in health, in social 
studies, and various places where it can occur in the curriculum. 
There are also guides for the teachers themselves that are avail- 
able, books that are available, teachers in the community that are 
available. 

But it became obvious that the teachers' main responsibility is to 
teach those children reading and math and those basic skills and 
that when you're dealing with hundreds of teachers in dozens of 
schools to maintain similar quality and quantity of information 
from student to student, it becomes very difficult. 

So, what has been done here is the establishment of the GATE 
Program [General Awareness Through Education] which was devel- 
oped in Metropolitan Atlanta. Except that I think that we've done 
it better here because of the active involvement of the school dis- 
trict. 

But it is funded by the Junior League of Corpus Christi. It is ad- 
ministered by the Families in Action. Volunteers come from both 
the Junior League and the community. The school district provides 
a staff person that attends all the training meetings as coordinator, 
and the principals request it. 

But those volunteers, then, go into the fourth and sixth grade 
classrooms twice, We had hoped for them to be able to go three 
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times, but there is a shortage of volunteers. But they will go twice 
to the students and then once at night to all of the parents of those 
students and give them drug information. 

The teachers and the librarians and the principals are all left 
with a packet of resources and information so that the teacher can 
have ongoing plans and activities on what the trained volunteer 
presents. 

The trained volunteer goes through 10 weeks of extensive train- 
ing hearing from doctors and scientists. The teacher can't possibly 
have that kind of an in-service on drug education. 

Mr. Ortiz. I meant to ask Mayor Lozano another question. 
Where are the other six centers, besides the one in Harlingen? 

Mr. Lozano.^ There's more now. In 1978, Pasadena, Harlingen, 
Corpus— I don't recall. Pasadena, Corpus, Harlingen, Conroe— I 
don't recall the seven. But only seven school districts in the State 
of Texas. That's how little they think about the problem. 

And again, you know, you ask the question of me: Is there a 
mandate from the Texas Education Agency or from the legislation? 

Well, I am sorry to say that there is not. 

Now, niandate in education is where you might speak 40, 50 min- 
utes of science; you must have so many credits. 

Yes, there are guidelines. You say, well, you may teach, in your 
health classes, drug— the use of drug abuse or drug al use in gener- 
alities. 

But I would say that I would hope that there would be a man- 
date that you must teach 1 hour in the seventh grade, like you do 
health or choir or what have you. Now, that to me is a mandate 
from legislation, the Texas Education Agency. And yet, they barely 
touch upon the subject. But again, not a coordinated effort to 
where the State of Texas mandates this through legislation and ev- 
erybody must follow. 

We do need volunteers, and PTA has played a great part in edu- 
cation in Texas, and they are the ones that have taken the lead in 
volunteers helping. And we certainly need the help there. But 
again, nothing that is structured, as such. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. Mayor. 

One thing, in particular, stands out when I was sheriff— If I may 
have just one more minute, Mr. Chairman. 

In a society where both parents have to work, we have the 
father, the mother, and their young boy who would come home, 
and nobody was around. And then, when he needed help with his 
homework, either daddy was too busy or too tired and mother was 
doing something else. It reached the point where he felt rejected. 
And then he started hanging around with the wrong crowd, and 
before you knew or he knew, the young boy was addicted. 

So, I feel that we do have a responsibility for somebody to take 
the responsibility of drug prevention somewhere, and I hope that 
we can be in a position toiday to get some information from you. 

I was very moved when you said that this school in— Michigan? 
Is that correct? 

Mrs. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Ortiz. They do have this elective where they can take 1 
hour? Can you explain a little bit about that? 
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Mrs. Barnktt. It's a one-semester, credit course, an elective. At 
this time, elective. They may work to getting it to be a required 
course. At this time, it's an elective in the high schools that they 
take, and they deal with all types of establishing relationships, 
peer pressures. Just building their confidence. A positive kid. A 
good kid. Because a kid that feels good about himself, although 
they may know the facts, they may have the information on heroin 
and what this does to you, marijuana and what this does to you, 
they arent s going to stop and think about that. If they feel bad, if 
Mom hollered at them and Dad's not around and they've had a 
crummy day at school and somebody says, ''Hey, this'll make you 
feel good," if they need something to make them feel good, they'll 
go try it. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I've listened to you people. Mr. Lozano states that expelling stu- 
dents from school is not addressing the problem. Mrs. Prichard 
states that the schools of south Texas have demonstrated marked 
commitment to reversing the upward spiral of drug use at school. 
The Corpus Christi District has adopted tough policies that call for 
long-term suspension of students that use drugs and alcohol at 
school. 

Well, it looks to me like you've both taken an inconsistent posi- 
tion. No. 1. 

I hear a lot of talk about peer pressure. What is your definition 
of peer pressure, sir? 

Mr. Lozano. A student that can no longer hear the outside 
world, the realities of 

Mr. Hall. What do you mean by "can't hear the outside world"? 

Mr. Lozano. At one time, when I was growing up, sir, I took rev- 
erence in listening to my elders, my priest, my father and mother, 
my aunts, my uncles, and anyone that I held in esteem or respect. 
And whatever advice they gave me, I took it because I knew they 
cared for me. Whereas — and whatever anybody else said, even my 
friends, I took and accepted it. 

Whereas, right now, you talk to a student, you try to counsel 
with a student, and they cruldn't care less what their father says, 
what their mother says, what an aunt, an uncle, a teacher, a 
priest, a minister would say. They want to belong with those that 
they spend the majority of their time with, and those are students 
of their age. 

And you have a lot of images in your school now. You belong to 
different groups, and there is such a group that is bent on holding 
an image, and they will not deter from any advice or counsel that 
anyone else would give, other than those that they hold in esteem. 
And it might be a drug pusher or marijuana pusher or 

Mr. Hall. All right. Mrs. Barnett states in her statement here 
that: **Marijuana has been found among our first graders." 

Now, where is that peer pressure on a first-grade student? 

Mr. Lozano. Well, I think, sir, I've been in education for 34 
years, and Tve dealt with— and I've been principal of a school. Yes, 
sir, a first grader or kindergartner will look around and see what 
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am I wearing and things like that. And there is peer pressure 
there. 

Mr. Hall. Well, how is that peer pressure for a first grader to 
look around and see how he or sne might be dressed to make them 
get on marijuana? 

Mr. LozANO. Well, Tm not dealing with— I'm talking about peer 
pressure in general and not her terminology of somebody using— 
I'm talking — when I mention peer pressure here, I'm talking about 
the junior high students, not in the remarks that have been made. 
When I — the testimony that I gave to you was testimony that I've 
dealt with for 5 years, day in and day out, and not from a first- 
grade student. 

There have been cases in her city or community where a first- 
grade student used it, and there have been some third graders in 
the school district where I come from that they used that. I did 
not — I don't mean to say that peer pressure — there is peer pres- 
sure, but not in the using of marijuana, as she put it, sir. 

Mr. Hall. Mrs. Prichard, what is your definition of peer pres- 
sure? 

Mrs. Prichard. Obviously, it's when a kid surrenders to pres- 
sure, or what he perceives to be pressure, from his associates. 

I'd like to say a couple of things, though, to answer some of your 
concerns. 

Mr. Hall. Wait a minute. Let's stay on peer pressure here for a 
moment. 

Mrs. Prichard. OK. I'd like to say that 

Mr. Hall. Is peer pressure when the father and mother of the 
child doesn't devote enough attention and time to that child? That 
creates some sort of a situation in the child's mind that he or she 
must do something else to stay within the norm of what he or she 
perceives that to be? 

Mrs. Prichard. I think that most junior high kids are eager to be 
accepted by their peers. However, the statistics that Tve seen on 
drug prevention and on the peer pressure question show that it is 
the child with low self-esteem who is most susceptible to peer pres- 
sure. 

The child that feels good about himself and has succeeded some- 
where, who feels loved and accepted by his parents and his friends 
and his teachers, is less likely to submit to peer pressure to use 
drugs or anything else. 

So, there is some correlation between self-esteem and peer pres- 
sure. 

Mr. Hall. Now, you state that the schools have done a pretty 
good job down here in expelling students that, frankly, I think 
ought to be expelled when they're caught up in this business. 

Now, the mayor doesn't believe that. 

Mr. Lozano. No, I didn't say that, sir. I said that expelling stu- 
dents is not the answer because it then becomes a community prob- 
lem. I'm also— I also happen to be mayor of a community, sir, 
where we deal with 

Mr. Hall. Let me read what you said. 

*'We nave seen that the traditional methods of dealing with indi- 
viduals with drug problems have not worked." 
Page 2 of your statement. 
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Mr. LozANO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hall. "Expelling the student or incarcerating him for drug 
abuse is not the answer to the problem." 
Mr. LozANO. That is correct. 

Mr. Hall. Now, that means to me that the traditional ways of 
trying to solve these problems, in your opinion, are not working. 

Now, Mrs. Prichard states just the opposite, as I read, if I can 
read the English language. And I've already read it. About the 
schools in my opinion, have demonstrated a marked commitment 
in reversing the upward spiral of drug use at school." 

Now, I'm familiar with that Fifth Circuit Court case. I think it 
was a bad decision. I think it was a terrible decision. But, anyway, 
we re saddled with it until we can do something about it. 

But I m concerned about when you talk about the peer pressure. 
Now, I served on a school board for 10 years before I went to Wash- 
ington, axid I've seen these things come before the school board 
that are heart rending and will tear your heart out. But I don't be- 
lieve that you can separate this from the school system. 

Now, you've got to have outside interest to get involved in it, cer- 
tainly. But these youngsters that we're talking about today, and 
some cf the statements that what all of you have said, it's so true 
about the outside radio, television, things you see and hear. 

But we've got to, I think, get back to the proposition that mother 
and daddy know a little bit more about what their child should or 
should not do than some outsider. 

Now, I don't believe that you can say. No. 1, that the schools do 
not--in my way of thinking, have a pivotal part to play in this I 
think we re going to have to get, first, the teachers who can under- 
stand the problem and teach it to these youngsters. 
Second, I think you always have to bring your parents into it. 
But the thing that concerns me greatly is when I hear people say 
that the traditional methods haven't worked. I don't like to believe 
that. I don t like to believe that they have fallen down and we're 
going to have to go out to some social organization to solve these 
problems. 

Mr. LozANO. I don't know how you construed my remarks, but I 
have made recommendations within the last 3 weeks to expel two 
students. I believe in that. 

However, those two students have juvenile records. You go to 
court two or three times, and it's still amongst our midst. So, what 
do you— I don't mean to blame the court. I'm not blaming anybody 

But you go to juvenile court and said, well, they didn't commit 
any— there are worse kids in this area than those that use marijua- 
na or break in or break a curfew or what have you. 

As I said, I'm not that liberal, and I've been around long enough 
to say that by expelling a student, that's not the answer. And I will 
repeat it. 

Mr. Hall. Well, what do you think ought to be done to a student 
in a high school that comes in stoned? Should they keep him in 
there? 

Mr. Lozano. No. What 

Mr. Hall. Or her in there? What should you do with him? 
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Mr. LozANO. Well, as I said, we tried alternatives of removing 
him from that campus for a period of time. He is counseled with, 
and if he continues to do that, he is expelled. All right? 

All right. Once he's expelled, what do you think that 13-, 14- or 
15-year-old child is going to do? Just wander? The parents are 
working or they don't know 

Mr. Hall. Maybe that's one of the problems. Everybody s work- 
ing. 

Mr. LozANO. That's what I'm saying. But I m coming from two 
directions here. As being an educator, we've been entrusted with 
that task of trying to work with a drug user because the youngster 
is the one that's using it. 

I'm also aware of our shortcomings in the police department, 
that they can no longer deal with a kid that's been caught 10, 12 
times. The frustration, talking to people on a weekly basis. We took 
so-and-so to court, and he's back on the streets. 

Mr. Hall. Well, what do you think? Do you think the courts— I 
know you do, but let me rephrase it. 

Whenever you get a child who has been suspended from school 
on one or two occasions, and then that child is taken before a mag- 
istrate or a judge, do you think that the judiciary system is too le- 
nient on those people? 

Mr. LozANO. Some are, yes, sir. Very, very much so. 

Mr. Hall. I've seen many instances in areas where I go that 
they're back on the streets on probation. 

Mr. LozANO. That's correct. 

Mr. Hall. And probation is just a license to steal, as far as I m 
concerned. 

Mr. LozANO. Could I make one statement? 

On October 30, there was a young girl, 15, with a 7-month-old 
child that had been using inhalants for a number of years from an 
[unintelligible] family. They moved into our school district and into 
our community. The girl has not attended more than 16 days of 
school. She was brought in because of truancy and disruptive be- 
havior and incorrigible and what have you. 

And I prepared a packet that thick [indicating] for the juvenile 
officers to present to the court, and the court— or, the judge said 
that girl must continue school and she must attend school on a 
daily basis. 

Well, she did not. So, we're spending hours of time, the truant 
officer, the visiting teacher, as well as I, making home visits. Never 
could speak to the mother. She's the only supporter of the family. 
Another unmarried sister with a child and this one, 15-year-old. 
And we just couldn't 

And she was influencing other girls to do the same, stay away 
from school. 

So, instead of having one problem, we had many. So, of course, 1 
believe in expulsion, and that's one of the recommendations I made 
for expulsion. 

I know that the police are going to deal with it, with this young 
girl, next week, 1 dare say. 

Mr. Hai.l. but you don't think, now, that whatever the police do 
will solve that particular problem. 
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Mr. LpzANO. Well, we cooperate. We turn them over to the juve- 
nile probation office. The juvenile probation office prepares a case, 
going before the judicial system, the judge. And that's what I'm 
saying. That s what I just said, and I'm just repeating myself. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston. You made a statement. Mr. Hall, and I'd like to 
back up to a little bit about the parents. And you feel like it ought 
to be in the hands of the parents. And I totally agree. 

But if you go out on the street and ask the parents have they 
ever sat down and discussed drug abuse with their children, I dare 
say, 3 percent might have, 97 percent won't have. 

Mr. Hall. I've had them come before that school board in Mar- 
shall, parents with children, who had some sort of drug abuse. 
People that I knew. Good, solid folks in Harrison County, who had 
no earthly knowledge or idea that their daughter or son might be 
on this drug thing. And when you hear it unfold before a school 
board there and you see those parents just get into nearly a convul- 
sive state, it's a serious, serious situation. 

So, I don't think that you can say in many instances— and you 
know, when I think of peer pressure, maybe I don't broaden it out 
enough, but I always kind of get it on the basis of the children are 
intimidated by their mothers and daddies sometimes. Maybe peer 
pressure should be magnified to include children who are their as- 
sociates and all that. I'm sure that's correct. 

But I think you're going to have to get back. We can legislate, we 
can create funds, we can have hearings all up and down this coun- 
tryside. But until you get the mothers and fathers involved in this 
entire process, you're not going to solve it. 

Now, I could talk all day, Mr. Chairman, and I know I've talked 
too much already. But I get really concerned when I hear people 
who are experts differing on law enforcement. That's kind of what 
triggered me this morning. 

It s now law enforcement, but schools. The suspension business. 

Mr. LozANO. Again, I've held different positions in my different 
assignments, and at one time, I felt that we could deal with it from 
the school standpoint. That's no longer the case. In my last state- 
ment, mv testimony was that we, as elected officials, will address 
the problem. And I dare say, with you, that we're going to have to 
involve more people, parent or nonparents. 

Mr. Hall. We had testimony yesterday from a person who said 
that the intimidation of the student, expulsion from school, too 
many rules, and punishment won't work. 

I don't agree with that. I wrote it down as it was stated. 

Now, if you take that position, then you've gotten to the place 
that of the Chief of Police of Brownsville told us yesterday that the 
magnitude of the problem is too big for all of us. And I don't think 
we ve gotten to that point, yet. If we do, we ought to disband this 
comniittee and go back home. 

I yield back the balance of my time, as I've already overstayed it. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I think that your background, and I don't 
mean as a legislator, but as a member of the school board, shows 
that we don't, in the Congress, have the answer and that we're 
using these exchanges to see whether or not there are new ap- 
proaches. 
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I listened very attentively to positions that you ve taken, Mr. 
Hall, and I have nothing but sympathy for the mayor. 

Because as a schoolteacher, if you did follow your conservative 
trend and kick them out because you were unable to get the politi- 
cians to support programs to prevent them from coming drugged, 
then you leave your educator's hat at the school and come back as 
a member of the city council or the mayor, and then you can't 
raise money to keep them in jail, if, in fact, that is what the main 
extreme would be. To kick them out and not be lenient on them in 

Jail- 

And, Mr. Hall, part of that testimony we got yesterday from a 
Federal judge was just as frightening as the sheriffs testimony 
who claimed that you would sell drugs with immunity. 

The U.S. Attorney was saying that he has to consider the case- 
load in court as he indicts and prosecutes. And we are talking 
about felons. So 

And then, this committee was in California, and one sheriff told 
this committee that, yes, he could indict a lot more people, but 
whose going to pay the taxes to pay for the trial. 

And it hurt me as an American and as a lawyer and as a law- 
maker to believe that law enforcement was based on the communi- 
ty's willingness to pay taxes to prosecute the cases. 

So, clearly, what we have here is a community that is so igno- 
rant or so afraid to face up to this frightening problem that they're 
not willing to pay their load to either educate tc prevent or, cer- 
tainly, the criminal justice system is not prepared to take in kids 
when they haven't even got room for the interstate traffickers or 
the international traffickers. 

Mrs. Prichard, in this war against drugs, which I learned a lot 
about yesterday, and we made a commitment, at least, Mr. Ortiz 
agreed with the chair that we're going to flow through and pull out 
the good and see whether we can assist in national and, also, to see 
whether or not we can assist them in the Texas area to coordinate 
those people who don't have the participation that your groups do. 

But does the organized church play a role in this war against 
drugs? Are they listed among the supporters in Texas? 

Mrs. Prichard. The executive director of the Texans' War on 
Drugs is in this room, and he could probably answer that better 
than I. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, no, I 

Mrs. Prichard. But here in Corpus Christi, we have had the in- 
volvement of individual clergyman and individual congregations. 
We have not had denominational support. 

Mr. Rangel. That's what I meant. 

Mrs. Prichard. No. 

Mr. Rangel. And I notice, Mr. Johnston, that you're very active 
in the church. Have you found the institutional church involved? 
I'm not talking about the individual. You're in real estate, and 
some are teachers. But have you found your church to say, **Count 
me in this war"? 

Mr. Johnston. No, not as a church. No. 

Mr. Rangel. And, Mr. Mayor, has it been your experience that 
politicans and those who seek elective office always have a sensi- 
tive ear for the church in terms of what they want? 
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Mr. LozANO. Let s be honest. You're in politics. So am I. I think 
that this problem has fallen on deaf ears, as far as politicians go, 
because the youngsters don't vote, and the parents don't know 
enough about the problem to deal with it on the political scene. 

Contrary to what I heard here yesterday and, you know, this 
morning, it's a problem that, perhaps, cannot be answered by 
having meetings here and in California and different places. 

But I, for one, am very optimistic about what can be done, be- 
cause there have been other menaces that have befallen us here in 
this Nation and we have found resources to deal with it. And hope- 
fully, let it be a political issue. 

And I intend to carry this message to my community. I have 
tried to involve the other elected officials there to no avail, but I 
have not completely given up. 

But, finally, this present council has provided money to hire 
someone to be a liaison between volunteer groups, the city, and the 
schools. And 

Mr. Rangel. I guess my question was, Mr. Mayor: Do you believe 
that the church could put political pressure on individual elected 
officials in connection with getting their interest? 

One of the problems we have in New York is teenage pregnancy, 
and so, talking about educating the parents, really don't mean too 
much, because the child, the baby, needs an education. 

Mr. LozANO. There's a group that has just emerged. And, you 
know, this is the scary thing about this matter of the burnings in 
the gulf. You have enough people throughout the valley; 18,000 sig- 
natures, mind you, in 4 months. 

And this is something new that very little of us know. Yet, the 
leadership of the people involved, through the church or churches, 
interfaith, has gotten astounding responses. And yet, you know, the 
drug problems, we've tried with this group and that group. 

And hopefully, to answer your question, that might be the 
answer. Congressman, to involve the churches, this group that has 
just emerged, interfaith. Hopefully, they will take this problem— 
this concern. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, the committee thanks all of you for the indi- 
vidual and collective work that you're doing in this area. 

And we come at the invitation of Congressman Ortiz to give you 
support. 

It's a little confusing as to how you would like to see Federal as- 
sistance. Evervone says they don't want any strings attached and 
eliminate the bureaucracy. 

But this administration sort of believes that you don't have to 
worry about the strings because they're not going to give you the 
money. 

But you don't have to be questioned on how would you like it to 
come in. They rely heavily on volunteerism, on the church, and on 
many in this great country, seeing a problem, will all put their 
shoulders to the wheel and turn it around. And a lot of television, 
of course. 

But I think that when parents realize that a different type of ap- 
proach has to be taken, this administration, like any other admin- 
istration, listens, especially during an election year, to what the 
people really want. 
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I hope you'll allow us to be supportive of your efforts. And it 
would seem to me that those representatives, especially those that 
represent Spanish people in the area, and it wouldn't be too much 
to ask our local priests and ministers to call them in just for a con- 
ference to point out to them the needs of their parishioners and the 
needs of the community and to let the elected officials know that 
their support would allow them to be remembered in the parish's 
prayers at the appropriate time. 

And their failure to respond, of course, might be mentioned at 
the appropriate time. 

It's such an important thing that — there's not too much in the 
Bible about doing anything for those that can take care of them- 
selves. The whole emphasis is on taking care of the powerless. 

And as a politician all of my adult life, I can't fmd any group 
that has less power than an addicted kid. I mean, he or she is just 
out of everything, his own family, his community, and certainly the 
political arena. 

And so, it seems like you can pick up a couple of points political- 
ly and in heaven by trying to do something for this group of people. 

In any event, we will continue to work with you. If you have ar*;* 
addHional suggestions or recommendations that you'd like to make» 
the record will remain open for you to do that. 

Thank you for your commitment. 

Mr. LozANO. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. The next panel is a group of educators headed by 
Mr. Jesse Benton, who is the principal of the Stell Intermediate 
School in Brownsville, TX. 

And from Robstown, TX, the superintendent there is Dr. Jose 
Gallegos. 

And also, the superintendent from here in Corpus Christi, Dr. 
Vance Littleton. 

You educators can see this panel is trying to become educated. 

We hope you can confine your oral testimony to 5 minutes so 
that the members of the panel could have some concern as to how 
we can be most helpful 

Let's start off with Mr. Benton. 

TESTIMONY OF JESSE BENTON, PRINCIPAL, STELL 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, BROWNSVILLE. TX 

Mr. Benton. To start with, I'm representing Simon Rivera, the 
assistant superintendent for secondary education in Brownsville. 
And he's in the hospital with an operation, and so, I'm just filling 
in for him. 

I have his report. Some of the things I can't subst^^ntiate, but I 
do have feelings and knowledge of Brownsville, because I have 
been a principal since 1952. And so, I will be filling in for him rep- 
resenting junior high school level. 

Mr. Rangel. The full report will be placed in our record. 

Mr. Benton. Thank you, sir. 

And Mr. Rivera sends his regrets. 

Mr. Rangel. Accepted. 

Mr. Benton. The schools in Brownsville have been very interest- 
ed in the drug problem and educating our students. In our science 
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department, there is quite an area set aside for drug abuse. And 
the different courses do implement a program of education. 

And in Brownsville, we start with the first grade in trying to 
educate our students plumb through the junior high school. 

And we do have some help from some outside sources. Two of our 
newest sources from the outside Fairlights Incorporation and the 
Palmer Drug Abuse Progremi have been instrumental in our com- 
munity. 

Now, as far as dealing in the school with the student who actual- 
ly comes to school with marijuana or under the influence of it, cer- 
tainly, we expel them from school if we think necessary. The school 
board has gone along with us if it be for more than 2 weeks. A 
principal can suspend for 2 weeks. 

There is an alternative school that's been put up. Now, it wasn't 
set up strictly for drugs. It was for students who bad behavioral 
problems, but where students may get an education in a more re- 
stricted environment than a regular classroom. And they do get 
some good counseling there. And we feel like it's working a great 
deal helping out with our situation. 

Other than what Mr. Rivera has in the report here, I feel like 
we're doing a good job as far as taking care of immediate needs. 
They don't seem to be in much larger numbers than we had a year 
or two ago. 

In junior high school, there's one thing that was not addressed 
that is a problem in Brownsville and has been for some time, and 
this is inhalants. In other words, students who will buy glue. And 
this, basically, I think is elementary and junior high school. I don't 
think it's very strong in the high schools. And they'll sniff this 
glue, and they'll get high on that. And then, it went from there to 
spray paint. 

And we have an ordinance in Brownsville that makes it illegal to 
sell these inhalants to minors. So, there has been an effort in our 
local community to control that type of situation. It is not com- 
pletely enforced, but if the schools become aware of a place that's 
selling it allegedly to students, then the police are notified. And 
they go by and warn them. 

I don't know of anybody being prosecuted, but they discontinue 
this type of practice. And it has been helpful. 

And that's the only— I can't come up with any recommendations. 
I think that— I'm hoping somebody will come up with something, 
but as far as me to say: This will solve the problem, I don't have 
any suggestions. 

[The statement of Mr. Rivera appears on p. 321.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Benton. Doctor Littleton. 

TESTIMONY OF VANCE LITTLETON, PH.D., SUPERINTENDENT, 
CORPUS CHRISTI INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TX 

Mr. Littleton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you, also, for the opportunity to present some testi- 
mony to the committee today. 
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I would like to state that I am speaking for me, as an individual, 
not representing our board or school district per se. What I have to 
say is strictly my personal opinion. 

I have given you some written information regarding the pro- 
grams that we have underway in our school district to educate the 
students and, hopefully, prevent their involvement in using and 
abusing drugs. 

We've also presented some statements in the written testimony 
about our particular policies in the district which, in essence, calls 
for recommendation by the principal to expel youngsters who 
either possess or are under the influence of drugs in our school, as 
well as alcohol, for that matter. 

I'd like to make my comments pertain to my observations of 
these efforts. 

I think we have a well-designed drug education program, as far 
as the education effort is concerned. We have ample materials, 
films, various resources. We put quite a bit of effort into in-service 
training for teachers. 

I would have to say that while I think our effort, as compared 
with most school districts, I could not say that the end result in 
terms of preventing students from becoming involved is that suc- 
cessful. 

I've observed this in this school district and three others for the 
last 10 or 15 years, and I would have to say that the educational 
efforts, in general, have not proved too successful, obviously, in pre- 
venting young men and women from getting involved. 

I do think it's needed. We need to make that effort. Please don't 
read that into it. But I can't say it's been too successful. 

I believe that the strong policy regarding efforts to eliminate the 
presence of drugs on school campus is a must by school systems. I 
think its had an extended and very beneficial effect in Corpus 
Christi with the particular policy that we have had In effect. 

I visited with a group of students this morning who are on my 
advisory group from each of our high schools. I asked them what 
they seem to — what they perceive, rather, to be some of the ef- 
fects — or, reasons, rather, for some decline that we're seeing in 
terms of use of drugs. 

They, almost to a person, felt like the strong policy that we have 
has had an effect. Why. It sent a clear message. It sent a clear mes- 
sage about the importance of it and what the school district and 
the parents in this community felt about the use of drugs by young 
people. 

And I think, secondly, they're saying that in the school setting is 
where they have more interaction with friends, peers, if you will, 
than in any other setting, and because there is less drugs now 
present on our campuses, they're not subjected to the influence 
from their friends to use drugs that they had in previous years 
prior to the advent of the policy. 

I think it's going to take a very strong, total effort by local com- 
munities, as well as the effects of other governmental agencies that 
we can have. 

We've had here in Corpus the chemical people presentation 
where we had meetings in each of our s hools trying to attract par- 
ents and others to come and explore what might be done to help 
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address with significant societal problem through much of the re- 
sources in a local community. We had some 2,000 patients come to 
the meetings that we've had, which was under the leadership of 
Families in Action in cooperation with the school district. And I 
think through those efforts and follow-up efforts, you can get much 
of the community to be aware of the problem and seek ways to deal 
with it and increase our efforts. And I just believe that's a man- 
date. 

If I had a solution to suggest to you today, we'd bottle it and sell 
it and be well ahead of the game. But, obviously, I don't. 

I do think that education, school districts, do have a role in, one, 
providing an educational program. I think. No. 2, they must take a 
strong stance regarding their efforts to eliminate the presence of 
drugs on school campuses. And I think that message has to be 
clear. 

I think they have to cooperate with other agencies in the commu- 
nity, including patrons, to make a maximum community effort as 
to the whole matter. 

I think, at the national level, ways through our TV media and 
others to, again, increase awareness. I think looking at various, if I 
may say so, TV programs that seem to smile on the use of drugs is 
not helping. 

These same students this morning said that various TV pro- 
grams that addressed it more realistically and looked upon with 
disfavor does influence young people. 

I think our law enforcement agencies need to increase their ef- 
forts in dealing with young people who violate the law in that 
regard. 1 know they're strapped personnel wise, according to their 
statements. It's difficult to deal with, but students get that mixed 
message. They see, in Corpus Christi, the school district taking a 
strong stance, and on the other hand, they feel that they can get 
away with it with law enforcement agencies if they're only using 
small amounts. And that is a mixed message. 

I do believe, again, that it's going to take a strong educational 
effort, a strong stance by the school district, their work with other 
agencies, but a maximum effort on the part of that community to 
explore all the ways they can possibly deal with this problem. It is 
difficult to raise that awareness and get that involvement, but I 
think that's what it*s going to take. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Littleton appears on p. 329.] 

Mr. Rangkk, Thank you. Dr. Littleton, Dr. Gallegos. 

TKSTI.MONV OF JOSK (IKNK (iALLK(U)S. SI FKRINTKNDKNT, 
KOBSTOWN IM)KI*K\I)KNT SCHOOL DISTRKX ROBSTOWN, TX 

Mr. (iALLKoos, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, staff 
members, I have a prepared statement I'd like to read to you this 
morning. 

I will speak with you today, of course, from the perspective of a 
State school superintendent in a school district supporting 4.700 
students and also a lower socioeconomic setting, and state to you 
the problems that educators contend with as follows: 
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No. 1, what is the extent of the drug abuse problem in the 
schools and what can be done to more effectively bring the problem 
under control? 

There are definitely problems in regard to drug abuse in Ameri- 
can public schools. And I'd like to share with you, gentlemen, some 
statistics that I ran into recently, and Tm sure youVe been bom- 
barded with statistics. 

These statistics were put together by the University of Maryland 
Institute of Social Research for the University of Maryland. 

No. 1, roughly two-thirds of all Anr;ericans try an illicit drug 
before their final high school year, and 1 in every 16 high school 
seniors smoke marijuana daily. 

Second, many of them started chemical use between the ages of 
11 and 14. 

No. 3, harmful effects of marijuana. Smoking five marijuana 
joints in a week has the same effect on the respiratory system as 
smoking 112 tobacco cigarettes. That is significant data, and Tm 
sure you have additional data before you. 

By this, I mean that students are definitely using or experiment- 
ing with drugs at a higher level than ever before, and we have to 
admit that fact. The availability of drugs, coupled with permissive 
societal attitudes, will continue to make this problem one of major 
proportions. It is imperative that all public agencies work together 
to combat the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased with your comments about involv- 
ing the church. I don't believe that we in society look hard enough 
at the involvement of the church to get behind us in this particular 
effort. And I think we should. It's a very vital force and a very 
viable force that we're going to have to contact, get in touch with, 
and get their support, their active support in this particular proc- 
ess. 

I would like to state that educators are making efforts to combat 
the drug abuse problem. They and school boards are attacking the 
problem through the implementation of strict drug abuse policies 
and drug prevention programs which do involve parents and other 
citizens in the community. We all have a stake in solving the prob- 
lem of drug abuse. We need to get parents involved, as well as 
teachers. And I think that this is extremely critical. 

In our district, we have a very strong policy which is enforced by 
school administrators and supported by our board of education. We 
will simply not tolerate drug abuse by our students. I would fur- 
ther suggest that school districts increase communication and not 
allow suspended students to cross school district boundaries to reg- 
ister. And I know this is a problem. 

In Robstown, we also have a communitywide drug education 
committee composed of educators, students, and parents. The com- 
mittee is generating a drug awareness program that I believe will 
have a very significant impact on drug abuse in our schools and 
community. Also> we have been working jointly with the Coastal 
Bend Families in Action Committee to combat drugs in our schools. 
I would stress and underscore the importance of the drug aware- 
ness committee being formulated and being pushed and promoted 
by parents. This is critical 
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I do not believe there is a significant effort at the Federal and 
State level that attempts to address the drug abuse Prf lem in our 
Khools There is a definite need for greater resources to be allocat- 
S to assist Khool districts with their drug abuse and prevention 

^'y?!? wTu recall that I come from a very low socioeconomic set- 
ting Our board of education is very much strapped for financial re- 

™r^fh«ld^?rictef' perhaps, wealthier school districts, per- 
haps, can cut it. For us, it's very difficult. „„5ioUio f« 

U is particularly important that resources be fvmlable to 
school districts of all sizes for alternative education programs for 
thn«jp students who are suspended for drug abuse. 

if coSSn I would encour^e this committee to provide the 
neSed emphasis at the Federal, ?tate and local level ^ direct both 
human and material resources at the elementary and secondary 
levd Sf publS education to combat this serious and ever-growing 

^7 wouid close by saying that it's going to be Pfrticulariy signifi- 
cant gentlemen, if we're really going to attack this proWen^^at 
wVbegin the drug education process very early on, and I m talking 
about preschool, kindergarten, first grade. 

And I don't believe that we have been doing that. At least, we 
have not been doing that good a job in our school district, and it s 
going to have to be attacked that early. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gallegos appears on p. 333.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Doctor. ^ «^^„„jtv Are 

You indicated that you're an educator m a poor community. Are 
your teachers organized by the labor movement, or the union. 
Mr. Gallegos. Fortunately, not. No, sir. -^u „nnr =rhnol 

Mr, Rangel. Do they negotiate their salary with your school 

^Mr."GALLEGOS. Mr. Chairman, we don't have collective bYgain- 
ini in the State of Texas. I believe a few school districts in the 
Stot^ do allbw for consiltatto rights, which basically is collective 

^'^Mr 'rangel. How do you express your needs as an educator? To 
whom do^ y^go? To the'city cSuncil. to the S^f^e jegisla^^^^^ 
do you get your curriculum supported, the things that you tninK 

""'lir^^ool^m we start-our staff starts with the 

board of education. We go to the politicians that sit on the board of 
SScat?on and start with them. And then, I try to employ active 

^X'lllANGEL. How do you get the case of drug abuse education 
before these politicians that sit on the local school board.' 

Mr Gallegos. Well, I'll tell you, they . ^ ^ nu^^> 

Mr. Rangel. I know how you get the question of the teachers 
saUr es before them, but I'm iust trying to ^^^^ °ut: How do you 
get them an agenda to show what the needs are in order for you to 
flo a more effective job in educating? 
Mr gIiIegos. fm not sure I understand your question, Mr. 

Chairman. 
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n«Iiw?\^"^''" received the testimony of this 

panel that we re doin^ the best we can with what we have to work 

And you're saying: But we do need more resources. 
K.^l^ ^ 7'"F to see what we can do to support your reouest 
But n order to do that. I have to find out how ySu put in ^o2? re- 
quest and to whom for additional resources ^ ^ 

^ "J^^* ^act, have a teachers union then I 

would hope that the teachers would include in their demandsXJ 
pension benefits and better tenure and higher qual ty of life also 

TtZl'/' "'^fV. '"^""^'^ ^''^^ prevention education, 
union TnH ^ have^that system, we can't take that to the 

Zt wtre^do'weTare^r^' " ^^^^ ^^-^^^ 

boL^XtV°ou"LSloCe?;tV'^ ^'^^ ^^^^-^ -^-1 
to&o-if b&Sir^:^^^^^ iirttdu^aS^. recommendations 

exfJemek iSh^'- f ^.t^.™.^"' ^"'^ community, resources are 
extremely limited, and this is a cry that, perhaps, you ffet from 

Mr '^^^ have limit^ed ?esou?ces 

resources are limitPH ^"^^1°'' ^"^"^^ "^^y^'' '"^t while 
resources are limited, you know, in go ng to the city council unH 

^nrt ^ '^f State legislators, why hasn^t the councU K how 
s'lve' evicted ° °' ''"^^ ^'^^^ P^-^^^^^^ them 

I mean, the cost of kicking a guy out of school, it's a very costlv 
S?ouTh with if"" '=T'"""ity. I mean, if you really wlnt to car^^ 
hnv^ff J- . ■ '/°'' to take him to court; you got to 

have the district attorney's office; and if he's poor, you got to g^ 
him a lawyer; if vou put him away, you got to tret a handfnl nf 

Th^n^r oVfJ he' ^tt^^'°" °'"'^'^' anVsolfworkers" And f[ 
opeJLtion ' "''^ ^ problem. It's a very costly 

Why is it that we can't try to get some prevention not becausp nf 
compassion or sensitivity to thi kids' needs, bu just n terms of 
how much money it's going to cost. ^ 

thi^Lhiir/hnli^vn ^°u"'^ y""'- ^l"««tion in 

tms fashion. I be i eve I already have by saying that we must becin 

the inservice project with teachers at the elementary leTl We^y" 
not done a very good job yet. 

th^? ^""^ ^^^"^""'^ haven't requested money, have 

W^h.ye no?'Sr^l°H I? '^ir J"^-^ h^^^ prioriti..ed it. 

.staff education process, both with parents and 

croi^I'/t^'"^^"''*"" ^^^'"^ to do that, because the school board is not 
Mr Orfiz^ ^""^ '^'^^^''^ Politicians, too. 

Mr. Ortiz. Somebody mentioned that the school should plav a 

ct' i f:r'n Twn;^'""'' "h^^ --'d Khe 

roie as tar as trying to implement some type of drug prevention 

program-^ Should we set up a curriculum? And if we dS at what 
level m order to reach the child? Anybody? 
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Mr. LiTTLKTON. (Congressman, if I may, the State has previously 
mandated that the Texas public schools have a drug education and 
prevention effort. In our district, it is from K through 12, included 
in the three subject areas indicated in my written report. 

While resources that have been made available are limited, in 
my opinion, they are adequate. The resources currently come from 
State, as far as— or, rather, our general funds from the State 
allows us to get the materials. They have films and things avail- 
able through the Education Service Centers. 

As you heard from previous testimony, we have volunteer efforts 
in our community that supplement our own resources in terms of 
the education efforts. 

In terms of providing an education toward a preventative pro- 
gram—for a preventative program, whiie you can always use more, 
I personally believe it is adequate, 

Mr. Ortiz. Then, you think 

Mr. LirrLETON. And I think our role should be in that. But I 
would hasten to say that over the many years that we've been in 
this, the use of drugs has increased, it's gone down, it's varied. And 
it's not to my knowledge, yet been able to be related to the educa- 
tion effort to prevent it, 

Tm not saying, again, by that statement, Don't do it. I just would 
hate to put all our marbles on that particular element. 

Mr. Ortiz. Can you describe the different methods under the 
drug prevention program at the school, that you would apply at the 
K level, and then the other levels? How do you reach the child — 
let's say a kindergarten child— how do you speak to him? How do 
you get to hitn versus a junior or sophomore in high school? 

Mr. Lm^LETON. You're beginning, at the early levels, to address 
not so much in-depth, factual knowledge about the results of chem- 
ical abuse. You're trying to develop an appropriate attitude about 
the child's self or physical wellbeing, so that the voungstcr will not 
intend to have a negative self-image and also have pride in his 
physical wellbeing. He's not going to be eventually susceptible to 
pressures that might be brought to bear regarding dVug abuse* 

As you get older, then you're able to get in with more factual in- 
formation and appeal to reasoning aspects of the youngster. 

It's a sequential program, infused, generally, in about three sub- 
ject area.s that I mentioned in my written report, health, science 
and social studies. 

I use other activities, in terms of group discussions, role playing. 
We bring in law enforcement officers and other people to help play 
role models as we discuss the total effort. 

I think the public schools in Texas, through some 10 more years 
of experience in this business, have generally designed some ade- 
quate programs. I think where we are weak in it, on occasion, are 
with teachers who may not have the kind of understanding and in- 
depth training. We're- always constantly working on that. 

Mr. Gallegos. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Orti/. Yes. 

Mr. Gallec;os. Td like to make a comment. 

i think that in the traditional curriculum projects that we have 
implemented in the public schools is not really beginning to ad- 
dress the critici^l issue. 
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These young people in various communities, such as ours, are 
very much aware of the drug business and the drug trade. They're 
aware. They're aware through the media. They're aware through 
the community contacts. 

I believe we're going to have to address the issue of drug abuse 
much more directly at the elementary level and stop the sugar- 
coating effect of this particular issue. We're all saying, everyone 
keeps talking about we have a very serious problem and that it 
needs to be addressed head on with pre-K, kindergarten, and first 
grade students. These are sophisticated young people that need to 
know the facts. 

Mr. Ortiz. You stated that even though the State mandates, we 
talk about K to 12, how much time do we spend in a 6-week period 
training or teaching a child? 

Mr. LirrLETON. Congressman, I don't have accurate information 
in terms of the numbers of minutes, say, average per week or per 6 
weeks, that have been devoted to it. 

Again, I would — my perspective on it is that while the education- 
al program is adequate, we have not seen that dramatically affect 
the ups and downs in terms of the frequency of use of drugs by 
young people. 

And I don't think the issue is the adequacy of the educational 
program as presented by the public schools. I think the problem is 
more extensive than that, and that while we are addressing one 
element fairly well, it needs a coordinated, concentrated effort 
from many other sources, as well. 

Mr. Ortiz. I was just reading in the newspaper the other day 
about a test that shows drug-prone youngsters. Are you familiar 
with that test? 

Mr. Littleton. I read the same article. 

Mr. Ortiz. I believe that the problem is so serious that now they 
have developed a test, which they think is going to be a part of the 
answer. 

Then, I feel that the school district will need to do something to 
prepare themselves, prepare so that we can meet this challenge. 

In my years in law enforcement, I have felt that there has to be 
some type of educational program, and I do agree that we need to 
get to the child at a very, very young age. And I'm not trying to 
dump all the responsibilities to the school districts. I do understand 
that, as parents, we do have a responsibility, too. 

And it is going to take many, many ingredients to accomplish 
the job. But I cannot find a better place to begin than maybe at the 
school district— the school level. 

And I do agree with Doc^.or Gal legos. We cannot continue to soft 
pedal the issue anymore. We're just going to have to face it head 
on. 

I don't have any more questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like somebody else to maybe 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I think that the members agree that our next 
panel that we should put on in the area of law enforcement, the 
local law enforcement agencies first. And then, after that, have 
that backed up with the Federal law enforcement officials. 
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And then, when it comes to the community problems that are 
drug related, perhaps we ought to put the professionals on first and 
then have the community people come on behind. 

Doctor Littleton, your testimony is in sharp conflict with the 
panel that preceded you, and there's no difference in the degree of 
concern about the problem that we face. 

So, it seems to me that it would be helpful if the communitv 
would get together, because it's clear to me that you're probabiy 
seeing the same things from a different discipline, from a different 
perspective. 

But if you're doing all that you can with adequate resources and 
it's not working, then obviously, we have to find out from other 
people that may not have the training that you have as an educa- 
tor as to what have they done to make it work. 

And maybe the proper place to conduct drug education is the 
school. Maybe it's the home. Maybe it's the church. But I think we 
all agree that, collectively, we could be doing a better job, and we 
want to help you in doing that. 

And you say, Dr. Littleton, that as far as resources are con- 
cerned, that that's not one of the problems, as you see it. 

Mr. Littleton. Yes, sir, I know I'm somewhat of a maverick in 
regard to the question of resources. 

I really do believe that I've seen efforts, in my experience with 
two or three districts and certainly the Corpus Christi public 
schools, where there has been a very strong effort to eliminate the 
presence of drugs on campuses, and with some significant success. 

Not that it was eliminated, but we've cut it down dramatically 
from what it had been prior to the advent of this particular policy. 

But we still have use of drugs by young people. It's occurring 
predominantly off campuses. 

Mr Rangel. But responsible people are saying in testimony— we 
could swear the witnesses, but it's not necessary. To my knowledge, 
there is not an overall policy to deal with drug abuse in south 
Texas schools. 

Mr. Littleton. OK. I would say: What is the objective of a 
policy? 

If the objective is to prevent young people from ever using drugs, 
then certainly not. If it is to eliminate the use or possession of 
those drugs on campuses, then I think you can take a strong stance 
which will substantially reduce the amount of use on campuses. 
And I think that's happened here. 

I can quote some figures for you. 

Mr. Rangel. How can we claim the policy is working, when 
yearly there are more of the students being suspended from 
schools? 

Mr. Littleton. Prior to the advent of this policy, we had some 
800 to 400 cases of first usage or instances of use of drugs on our 
campuses per year. 

The first year in the advent of the policy, it dropped to 100. 

It's back up to around 200, but still, nearly only half that which 
we had in terms of referrals for the presence or use of drugs on 
campuses before the acceptance of the policy. 
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Our teachers consta ;tly state in support of the policy that it has 
eliminated students from coming to campus under the influence or 
doped up. It has reduced the amount of drugs on campus. 

But it can take a very— it can have a very dramatic effect on 
that. It's the elimination of the use of it by the young people out- 
side the schools that I think is the major problem. 

When you refer a youngster to the policy or you point these 
things out and because of whatever reasons they can't deal with it, 
that is one, again, loophole and message that comes clear to young 
people. They have the message on campus. It's outside of that, I 
think, where we're slipping. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you any reponse to Mayor Lozano's testimo- 
ny? 

Mr. Littleton. I didn't hear all of Sam's testimony. Sam and I 
worked together in Harlingen and was there when, in fact, they es- 
tablished the alternative center. 

Regarding resources may be what you're referring to. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I think, as an educator, you know, people 
seldom take those problems to city hall, and they go to city hall, 
and they don't help them there. And I just don't know what you 
do. 

Mr. Littleton. Mr. Chairman, first, I don't want to think the 
phrase should apply. I don't think schools ought not be involved 
with other agencies. I really do. I think we have a responsibility to 
do what we can first in our business and on our campuses, and I 
think we have a responsibility to work with other agencies. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me ask you a question. The mayor is saying 
that these kids are being kicked out of schools, are causing him 
problems as mayor, causing him problems in the citv council, caus- 
ing him problems in the juvenile delinquency and crime. And as a 
politician, he is saying that these kids being kicked out of school 
are causing the community problems, social problems, and finan- 
cial problems. And he says that he can save his town a lot of grief 
by having some of these problems dealt with in the school. And 
then he goes to the school, and they say, **Well, we don't have 
money to deal with it here." 

You're saying you don't really believe you're causing any prob- 
lems in the community by expulsion and that you're doing a rela- 
tively good job with the resources that you have to work with and, 
as far as you're concerned, those resources are sufficient. 

Mr. Gai.lkgos. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rancjkl. Yes. 

Mr. Gallegos. There's no question in my mind that we are caus- 
ing the community a problem. Whenever' you take a 14-, L>, 16-, 
17-year-old student and push him out of school, and we do that, we 
do enforce the drug policies, we have to, we have to addi'ess it. And 
we do suspend for long periods of time. 

So, when you do this, that iakt\s that 14-year-old, whether it's in 
Corpus Christ i, or Fiobstown, or Dallas, and it puts him on the 
street. 

Mr. Rangkl. That s why, doctor, I'm so sensitive to the mayors 
problem becau.se most politicians only have the board of election to 
beat up on, but 
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Once you eliminate that guy from your system, it makes your 
system a lot better to operate. And I guess what you* re saying is 
that its not your problem once you eliminate him from your 
system. 

Mr. Littleton. What I need to clarify on that is where the re- 
sponsibility for working with parents and young people who have 
gotten in drugs lives. If it is with the school district, yes, we need 
more resources. If it is more an integral part of society — or, the 
community, then maybe some other agencies need those resources. 

Mr. Rangel. I knew, Docto'r Littleton, that if we talked long 
enough that we all would find the type of language. And again, as 
a lawyer, sometimes it's difficult for me to communicate with my 
kids, but it just seems to me that we're basically saying the same 
thing. 

There may be some question as to whether or not the school is 
the proper place, whether it's the home, whether it's a joint effort 

But I think that with so many good and wonderful community 
leaders that weVe had the good fortune to have testify before us, it 
might be helpful if you could get together and try to find some 
common language, because you're saying the same thing. 

The issue, as I see it now, is you re fulfilling the role that you 
believe the school should play, but there is a larger role that some 
other part of society should take. 

Jack Cusack read into what you're saying is that, perhaps, it's 
the supply role, which again brings us back to foreign policy. Has 
nothing to do with local law enforcement. And there's no question 
that there is a role. 

And all of us have a little expertise as to how we would like to 
see the problem attacked, but rather than having it appear, and I 
quote ''appear,'* that it's being shifted 

And that's why I go back to the mayor, because he can't shift 
because he wears two hats. 

But once you say it should be the school system, you can sleep 
nights, maybe, because your productivity, your classroom grades 
would so up, especially if you don't live in the same community 
where you teach. 

But if you're concerned about the overall community. I think 
that the community needs educators to tell them what they can 
and what they cannot do and where they do need resources, other 
resources, maybe outside of the educational system. 

This is a i^veai panel. You've been a great help. And wo will be 
working with your new Congresj^man, who has now become a very 
seasoned Con^TOssnian, Solomon Ortiz, to have your comments put 
on this committee to see how we can be more supportive in trying 
to (»liminatr the problem. 

We think that your area has to be targeted as a priority area, 
because if we can't deal with the border and Mexico, then we 
might as well give it up for the rest of the Nation. 

Thank you so much. 

We're iJ^o'm^ to try to shift the schedule a little bit because the 
thini panel is not here. We shifted our witness list. 

But we do LHulerstand that the State representative panel is 
here, and if they an* fu*re, we would like to hear from them at this 
time 
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Is Miss Watson here? 

Miss Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Very good. 

Doctor Simpson. 

And Mr. Veselka? 

Mr. Veselka. That's correct. 

Mr. Rangel. And Monsignor Brosnan. 

Monsignor, if I'd known you were here, I would have shifted my 
remarks about the church tremendously. 
Monsignor Brosnan. No problem. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. Miss Deena Watson, State drug abuse director, 
Drug Abuse Prevention Division, Texas Department of CJommunity 
Affairs, Austin, TX. 

Doctor Simpson, director of Behaviorial Research Program, 
Texas A&M University, College Station. 

Mr. Marvin Veselka, associate commissioner for professional sup- 
port, Texas Education Agency, in Austin. Our good friend, J.J. 
Pickle from that area. 

And the Right Reverend Monsignor Dermot N. Brosnan, Patri- 
cian Movement, San Antonio, TX. Our friend Henry Gonzalez from 
that area, and an old and dear family in New York now from San 
Antonio, the Sutton family. Percy Sutton is now one of our family's 
business people, but has been one of our political leaders as well 

Your full statements will be entered into the record. You've had 
an opportunity to hear the exchanges that we've had from educa- 
tors and other community people. 

And so, feel free, if you will, to deviate from the prepared testi- 
mony and to kind of weave in, perhaps, some of these answers to 
questions that were asked or we did not ask. 

We're going to ask that you attempt to restrict your testimony to 
5 minutes so that we'll have more of an opportunity to ask you 
questions. 

Miss Watson, would you start us off, please. 

TESTIMONY OF DEENA WATSON, STATE DRUG ABUSE DIRECTOR, 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION DIVISION, TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, AUSTIN, TX 

Miss Watson. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to note that I have brought 
in this morning an addendum to the testimony to enter into the 
record. It is merely a directory of the treatment and prevention 
services suppoited through our agency. 

Mr. Rangel. Without objection. 

[The directory referred to is in the committee files.] 

Miss Watson. I do thank you, too, for the invitation to address 
this committee on a number of issues related to drug abuse in the 
Nation. 

I speak to you from the perspective of the director of the State 
drug agency and one who has worked in the field nationwide for 
over 15 years. 

I do like to point out that I am particularly pleased that this 
committee has not restricted its interest to problems related to use 
of narcotics, as is in the title of the committee, nor to one problem 
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area, because I think it's becoming increasingly obvious that drug 
abuse is a far-reaching concern. 

And I think my central message here today is that we must ad- 
dress all facets of this issue with a well-balanced set of strategies 
informed by a keen understanding of our history in this area. 

This set of strategies must be addressed simultaneously to all 
populations potentially impacted by drug abuse, and must include 
balanced supply reduction and demand reduction efforts. 

Further, these efforts need to be coordinated and directed simi- 
larly at all governmental levels. 

I believe that the history of this country's drug abuse efforts has 
been successive pendulum swings from enforcement or supply re- 
duction to development of services to reduce the demand for drugs. 

And although we have made, progressively, technical improve- 
ments in both realms, we have yet to accomplish the balance neces- 
sary to really impact the problem. 

In the past couple of years, the shift of emphasis on the Federal 
level to supply reduction has been so abrupt as to threaten the con- 
tinued viability of our prevention and treatment efforts. 

With the reduction of Federal funding for drug abuse services 
and the significant reduction in the leadership role of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, the treatment and prevention system has 
been weakened considerably. 

While there has been a 30-percent decrease in funds for treat- 
ment and prevention services since 1980, there had been, in the 
same period of time, a 30-percent increase in Federal funds for 
drug law enforcement to a figure which is really $2Va million 
higher than the total alcohol, drug, and mental health services 
block grant. , , . 

Now, I'm sure the committee knows, but it hasn t been, appar- 
ently, in much of the testimony that I have heard so far in this 
hearing, that my agency— the Texas Department of Community Af- 
fairs Drug Abuse Prevention Division— is the designated agency re- 
sponsible for drug abuse services in Texas. 

We suffer from insufficient visibility, and we do so primarily be- 
cause our exclusive role has been that of administering the Federal 
dollars. 

The program that we have developed over the years has been 
one which has followed the guidelines of the categorical grants in 
drug abuse that were replaced by the current ADMS block grant. 

We are in a situation where that has— is a dwindling program. 
We're making cutbacks because of loss of funds at a time when, as 
is stated in the written testimony here, at a time when we really 
need to be expanding services rather than decreasing services. 

A great deal of the problem is not just the quantity of services 
but that we have gaps in the continuity of services in some regions 
and lack of resources for sufficient coordination between the serv- 
ice sector or the demand reduction sector and the supply reduction 
86Ctor* 

And this is why I have the central theme of balance throughout. 
It seems to me that a direct outcome of increased supply reduction 
effort of more arrests, et cetera, will lead, inevitably, to a greater 
demand for treatment services. 
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Yes; we need to go through the criminal justice system. Yes; 
some people are ending in the penitentiaries, but not nearly as 
many as are arrested. And then, there are those that are very 
much more appropriate for treatment, I believe, than entering into 
a revolving-door criminal justice situation. 

So I think we have an increased demand for services, as has been 
brought out and will be brought out by other members of this 
panel today. 

I won't go into statistics that are here in the testimony. 

We have been fortunate with the advent of the block grant mech- 
anism. We have been able to take the greater flexibility and re- 
quirements that came about with the bock grant and will shift 
some of our emphasis into greater educational efforts. 

We have done this, however, at reduced funding levels. In other 
words, we re taking on that additional task of direct prevention 
services within the State as an economy measure. 

This, I \vould point out, is the first time that this agency has 
been heavily mvolved in education efforts beyond the field of drug 
abuse services. We have been involved in training service providers 
•and some people who have a vested interest in the drug abuse com- 
munity. We now have reached out to public and— the general 
public and to private agencies providing a great deal of informa- 
tional materials, training workshops. We have just completed our 
second annual statewide conference of about 400 participants 
from— that would include educators, parent groups, and interested 
parents, school kids, for that matter, related agency personnel from 
the Department of Human Resources down to the focal level. We 
provided everybody, I think, a very nice workshop. Again, a iday 
conierence. 

This is the second one. They've been highly successful. 

Increasing, as we can, the visibility of the drug abuse issues and 
problems and being together with various people with the question 
of what we, as a whole, not just a State agency, intend to do about 
this problem. 

I think it's important to reiterate, since we've had a large bit to 
do here in Texas with nationwide research on treatment effective- 
ness, to point out that that research does indicate that drug abuse 
treatment does work. 

We, also, within the State, our State agency, we document indi- 
vidual client records for all of our treatment clients and our most 
recent data shows that about 50 percent of all clients improved 
during treatment and of those in treatment 9 months or more, 78 
percent show improvement. 

I think Doctor Simpson will be able to speak more fully, if you 
would like, on treatment effectiveness data. 

I'm also proud to point out that the State has launched and is 
.low in the fourth year of a prevention management evaluation 
system. Now, this applies primarily to secondary prevention efforts, 
intervention and alternative type strategies, and I think is a very 
fine advance in a very difficult problem of determining just how 
useful, ju.st how effective prevention strategies really are. That's a 
very difficult area. 

Those of us who worked for years on treatment evaluation 
thought we had it hard then, but evaluation of prevention strate- 
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gies, I think, is a much more difficult task but one that needs to be 
done. I do not think it's the responsible public strategy to begin to 
say— What we need to do in the education world, we need to pre- 
vent drug abuse. 

Yes, that's a nice hypothetical situation. Certainly, it s less costly 
to prevent a problem than to try to deal with its outcome. 

On the other hand, we need to know responsibly where to ad- 
dress our public moneys in those prevention efforts, which are 
going to be most effective. 

Our program, as administered at the State level, I think it's im- 
portant to bring out that this program is perceived— There was 
some confusion, I believe. Maybe it was the terminology in yester- 
day afternoon's hearing, and I remember the question from the 
committee a number of times: Who is your State representative? 

I don't know if that was perceived as the elected representative 
from that district or 

Mr. Rangel. Elected representatives. 

Miss Watson. Or the State office, whatever. 

Mr. Ran(JRL. No. Elected representatives as to who to take the 
problem to, if you have a problem, with the administration. 

Miss Watson. Correct. 

My agency, I believe, is primarily perceived as running, as it 
does, a Federal program. We are a State agency, but the guidelines, 
the direction, the moneys are Federal moneys. 

Mr. Rangel. I'll never understand that. 

The President has said that he wants to keep the Federal people 
out of it and turn it over to you State people so that you'll have the 
ability to determine the priorities. Now, you're saying that you are 
viewed as a Federal agency. 

Miss Watson. As a Federal program, not a Federal agency. 

Mr. Rangel. We can discuss that, but we're going to have a big 
problem with that perception. 

Have you concluded? 

Miss Watson. 1 would like to put in a little plug for the need for 
continuing the national treatment data system that we have under- 
way that we're now partially continuing on a voluntary basis. And 
I think this is a very important effort and one that needs to be cen- 
trally coordinated to provide appropriate data to your committee 
and other congressional committees. 
IThe prepared statement of Miss Watson appears on p. 335.] 
Mr. Rancjel. Thank you, Miss Watson. Dr. Simpson. 

TK.STl.MONY OK I). DW.AVNK SIMPSON. PH.D., BEHAVIORAL RK- 

sKAR( n pro(;ka.m. profkSwSor, department of PSY( holo- 

(; Y, TKX.VS A&M I NIVERSITY. COLLECJK STATION, TX 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Vd like to speak to you from my vantage point as an evaluation 
researcher. I will not read my statement of testimony. Td like to 
makt' three points, however. These have to do with the questions 
that were raised in letters we received concerning our statements 
on effectiveness of services in prevention and treatment services, 
and also questions about gap« that seem to exist in these services. 

Mr. Ran<;kl. That would be helpful. Doctor. 
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Mr. Simpson. One of the things mentioned in the testimony so 
far is evidence that Miss Watson referred to concerning the effec- 
tiveness of drug abuse treatment sei-vices. I've been involved in a 
project for a number of years with an evaluation research team. 
The purpose of the project was to evaluate drug abuse treatment 
programs in a national evaluation study. 

From these findings, I think it's important that we recognize 
that treatment services are having a positive impact. We have evi- 
dence that drug abuse treatment programs lead to nriore positive 
outcomes in drug abuse, employment, and criminal involvement. 
These are the behavioral indicators used for judging the outcomes 
of clients in these programs. 

For example, we have found that in the first year following drug 
abuse treatment, there's only about 40 percent of the sample who 
continue to use opiate drugs on a daily basis. And the length of 
time that individuals stay in programs is also related to behavioral 
outcomes; the longer the treatment, the more positive the out- 
comes. 

We're also in the process now of doing some long-term foUowup 
studies of these same individuals to find out what happens, using a 
historical perspective over a 12-year period of time. In our 6-year 
followup study, we found that roughly one-fourth of the heroin ad- 
dicts who came into drug abuse treatment programs were still 
using heroin on a daily basis; about two-thirds were not using 
opiate drugs at all. The data we're now collecting in a 12-year fol- 
lowup study seems to indicate that those statistics are still accu- 
rate reflections of the current behavioral patterns. Studies of these 
data will provide information on a national basis about what hap- 
pens over the long haul with people who come into drug abuse 
treatment programs. 

The second point I'd like to make concerns the need for data. 
Without some kind of systematic data collection system, we can't 
know what's going on in programs, nor can we evaluate the effec- 
t veness of those services. In times like we've experienced in the 
■ ast few years, we know that when dollars are cut, one of the first 
things that happens is a reduction in data collection activities. Ob- 
viously, the treatment service delivery system is a priority, and 
that seems to be the main thing that's maintained. But I think it's 
important that we make efforts to continue some sort of systematic 
data collection system. 

Mr. Rangel. On a national basis? Or locally? 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I don't think you can separate the two. You 
have to have the data from the local area which are then fed into a 
national system. 

But as Miss Watson indicated, there is need for coordination in 
the data base. It doesn't make much sense, I think, for one commu- 
nity to be collecting one type of data, another community to be col- 
lecting a different type of data. If they do, we can*t combine the 
data and we can't compare what's happening in different types of 
programs and different locales. 

We are doing some work along this line in the field of iprevention 
with the Drug Abuse Prevention Division at TDCA, which has been 
guiding and nurturing a drug abuse data collection system for pre- 
vention activities over the last 4 years. We now have that system 
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in place, and its purpose is to provide the Drug Abuse Prevention 
Division with the means for monitoring community-based services 
which they're purchasing through block grants funds. Its purpose 
also includes sending information back to the individual programs 
which will help improve their services through the use of informa- 
tion on clients and client needs. And, finally, it serves as an infor- 
mation base for evaluation. 

One of the issues already mentioned in previous testimony is of a 
special concern in Texas, and that has to do with inhalant use. 
This seems to be a growing problem and unfortunately, we do not 
have a very good handle on paint sniffing and inhaling other types 
of solvents. It is especially a problem among youth in low income 
Mexican-American communities. I think this area represents one 
of the gaps in services, and we need to have more information on 
it. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Simpson appears on p. 346.] 
Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Doctor. 

Mr. Veselka, we have the extensive testimony of Mr. Bynum, 
who is the commissioner of education in Austin, and that testimo- 
ny is going to be entered into our record. Would you like to high- 
light it for us? 

TESTIMONY OF MARVIN VESELKA, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, 
TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
SUPPORT, AUSTIN, TX 

Mr. Veselka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

My name is Marvin Veselka. I'm representing Raymon Bynum, 
commissioner of education. 

Rather than read the entire testimony, there are some highlights 
Td like to give to you and then be available for any questions you 
have afterward. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Veselka. We've given some references of limited information 
concerning the widespread use of drugs affecting large segments of 
our society and we realize it would be unrealistic to think that the 
schools are immune to the problems of drug abuse. 

We know that data show that the Nation still has the highest 
level of illicit drug use of any nation in the industrialized world. 
National and State research reports have shown that drug abuse 
has a negative effect on the learning process and does contribute to 
increased school dropout.^, truancy, and juvenile criminal acts. 

Our agency has not conducted any statewide surveys to deter- 
mine the levels of drug abuse in the State. 

There is great concern, however, that students are beginning to 
experiment with drugs at a much younger age because of the re- 
ports that we receive from individual school districts. It's not un- 
common to find 9- or 10-year-olds in local districts experimenting 
with various drugs. 

The /-esponse of the Texas Education Agency and the schools in 
the State to this problem has focused on three parts: Prevention, 
intervention, and security. 

We are all familiar with the definition of prevention. 
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Intervention is a little further down the road. 

And then, the issue of security, which probably has not been 
brought up in this particular hearing, but it is a part of this whole 
problem. 

We'd like to bring out the point, however, that governance of 
school districts, in the large part, is the responsibility of an elected 
board of trustees which makes local policy within the framework of 
State law and State board of education rules and regulations. 

Recent legislation is going to cause a major statewide curriculum 
revision in the State. It is currently underway, and we anticipate 
that by the spring of 1984, roughly March of this year, we will 
have new rules in the area of school curriculum for the first time 
that will sp*^ ;ify requirements for all the districts within the State. 

I'd like to point out a few things in the area of health education. 
It will be required in each district in the State that specific infor- 
mation be taught about negative effects of drugs and the factors 
that contribute to drug abuse begins at grade 4. It will be devel- 
oped in grades 4, 5, and 6, a little bit in the junior high, and also in 
the required course in the secondary level in the high school. 

Students will learn that drugs impair physical, mental, and 
social development and that persons who use drugs depend on 
drugs, rather than their own abilities. They will learn to be pre- 
pared in the likely event that they will have to choose between 
using or refusing drugs. Students will learn that refusing drugs 
might requite difficult choices and assertive action and that the de- 
cision not to use drugs might be challenged by their peers, but they 
can meet those challenges. They will learn the relationship be- 
tween drugs auU crime. They will learn that citizens are protected 
by laws and have responsibility for supporting valid law enforce- 
ment efforts. They will learn that they will have responsibility, as 
adults» for improving laws. Above all, they will learn that there are 
a multitude of productive, satisfying alternatives to using drugs. 

It's key to point out here that the requirements will go into 
effect this spring. In the past, there has been a request for this 
type of requirement among the schools, but it's been left strictly up 
to the school in terms of the type of program and the way that it 
manages it in the curriculum. This specific curriculum change, as 
mandated, will be implemented through the State board of educa- 
tion rules and will specify the objectives and the outcomes that 
must be taught in specific grade levels in every school. This will be 
handled in the health curriculum and the social studies curricu- 
lum. 

It s been pointed out that thet e are a number of districts that 
have some quality programs, but this is a variable among the ap- 
proximately 1,100 districts in the State. 

The State board of education through its rules for the accredita- 
tion of school districts requires all districts to have policies pertain- 
ing to student responsibilities, rights, and the conditions leading to 
suspension or other disciplinary actions, and procedural safeguards 
as required by law. Therefore, each district has developed its own 
policies and procedures for dealing with drug possession or sale. 
Emphasis on each district has its own. You've heard many var- 
iances in those types of procedures and policies used by the differ- 
ent districts. 
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Suspension is part of local policy. It may be immediate upon first 
incident* or it may be a last resort. 

Because it is in the best interests of everyone in the State for 
these students to continue their education, many districts are oper- 
atmg alternative education programs for students who would oth- 
erwise be suspended or expelled. One of the objectives of these pro- 
grams IS to identify and assist students who are dysfunctional be- 
cause of their drug abuse. Many students have to be referred to 
public or private facilities for treatment. 

Alternative education programs are supported through a variety 
of sources, such as, local, State and criminal justice funds. Our 
agency is currently funding 16 projects. The legislature appropri- 
ated million for the biennium. The projects are concentrated in 
the areas of highest criminal activity among youths and. in fact, 
strictly the urban districts and in the valley. 

An mcreasing proportion of a school district's budget is now 
going for school security measures, such as, guards, alarm systems, 
building security, and dog sniffer programs. For example, Houston 
Independent School District spends $1.6 million annually for build- 
ing security alone and employs approximately 75 people. Dallas In- 
dependent School District spends $1.5 million annually for its secu- 
rity system and employs 78 people. 

The drug sniffer program throughout the State comes under the 
expenditures dealing with school security. 

Recently, however, a circuit court ruling ruled that the use of 
dogs to sniff students for drugs constituted a search and that school 
districts needed to have a reasonable cause before undertaking this 
action. The outcome of this decision appears to be that the schools 
will now be confined to using their dogs around lockers and unat- 
tended automobiles, not in the proximity of the students. 

Schools can make a significant contribution to prevent drug 
abuse and help students who have probl^ us with drugs to over- 
come them and continue their education. lowever, a concerted 
effort by families and governmental agencies, including schools, is 
necessary if we are going to stop drug abuse. 

We will continue our efforts. We hope the Federal Government 
will support our efforts by doing the following: Assertively limiting 
the availability of drugs; providing accurate, timely, and impartial 
information through its clearinghouse role; supporting research in 
all aspects of drug abuse and making findings available to the prac- 
titioners; examining possible methods of providing more affordable 
public and private adolescent treatment programs for drug abuse. 
Other recommendations we'd like to make at this time include: 
School districts should be encouraged to have both prevention 
and intervention programs for youth at risk of developing serious 
drug pr-()blems. 

Second, post-secondary institutions, like the colleges and univer* 
sities. that t>repare educators should include in their courses of 
study the topics of drug information, methods of identifying and re- 
ferring -'tudents who exhibit signs of drug misuse or abuse, drug 
ahii^f. [.rrvrniiofi curricula, and cla.ssroom management techniques. 

Stuflcnts and pan nts .should ho trained to organize their commu- 
nities to combat drug abu.M-. The schools cannot be effective with- 
out tfiem. Tlu" Fedt^r:i' ^i-vornment, in cooperation with States and 
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localities, should foster the formation of peer assistance programs, 
parent support groups, and community action committees. 

Students should be given an opportunity to identify security and 
drug abuse problems and to develop solutions themselves. 

I appreciate the opportunity to express my views and concerns 
about illegal drug traffic and its effects on the students in our 
State. 

We at the Texas Education Agency and in the public schools of 
Texas will continue to cooperate in State and national efforts to 
conquer the problems of drug abuse in the Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Raymon L, Bynum which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Veselka, appears on p, 349,] 

Mr, Rangel. Monsignor, you may proceed in any way that you 
feel spiritually directed. [Laughter.] 

TESTIMONY OF MSGR. DERMOT N, BROSNAN, PATRICIAN 
MOVEMENT, SAN ANTONIO, TX 

Monsignor Brosnan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and uiembers of 
the committee and staff, 

I would just make a few further comments to what I have sub- 
mitted in writing, and one of the comments that I would like to 
make is that when we talk about substance abuse, prevention or 
education, I think it behooves us to get back and see, possibly, some 
of the underlying causes before we make some statements. 

And looking at drug abuse over the past 25 years, it has occurred 
to me that the interest has become rather more than enthusiastic 
of recent years simply because of the shift in drug abuse from mi- 
norities into middle-upper brackets. 

It is a good cause that it did happen, in that it brought light to 
those who have labored for many, many years without the recogni- 
tion and financial support that they should have gotten many 
years back. Because the real cause is the water right problem, and 
the nations of Europe are just as badly straddled as we are. 

And to think that the terrorism is now obtaining some of its fi- 
nancing through the illicit drug trafficking is even more scary. 

However, on the local level, I feel that some of the problems per- 
tain to, basically, family life, the dissolution of family life in all na- 
tions, due to the change in our economic structures, our econoniic 
environment, through the continued increase in divorce, child 
abuse. 

And in Texas, the tremendous differential we have in education. 
For instance, in San Antonio in Bexar County area, we have over 
14 school districts for a little over a million people with differenti- 
ating standards that, certainly is very selective. 

On the State level, we have the per capita rate, certainly, which 
is equal for all citizens across our State. But the local lack of— the 
lack of local funds to match the State dollars definitely provides a 
tremendous differential, where quality education can really become 
the privilege of those who are in good property taxing areas to gen- 
erate local dollars. 

Certainly, down in the valley there is an acute problem of local 
funds, and even more so now with the devaluation of the peso and 
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very little solutions coming to the whole border area of approxi- 
mately 1,200 miles in Texas. 

Just yesterday in one of our local papers, a new academic 
achievement test result was shown, had been given to students in 
Dallas and seven other major cities around the world, and it indi- 
cates that the American children are among the worst students of 
mathematics in the industrialized world and do not fare much 
better in the science and geography areas. 

And H. Ross Perot is heading up a special committee and says, 
quote: *'Too bad that we can't give a test on football and drill teams 
so that we could finish first." 

I think that we need, in Texas, to really give tremendous support 
to our teaching profession by way of salaries and by trying to come 
up with an equitable system of financing in Texas, rather than 
having it equitable at the State level and then conditioned on local 
tax dollars being generated to match that. 

In addition, we have in Texas, for instance, a situation which our 
State legislature has to build, in the Harvey McAlister Treatment 
Program Act, which would have provided for education, research, 
prevention, treatment, and interface with the criminal justice 
system. It took 8 years to pass the bill, and 4 years ago it was 
passed. And it has not yet been funded 1 single dime. 

So that the block grants coming in from the Federal Government 
and which require matching by the State, in Texas was not, in fact, 
being matched by the State. It was being matched by local pro- 
grams, most of them private, nonprofit corporations. And the State 
of Texas wasn't even providing adequate funds for the operation of 
its interstate agency, so that even some of the funds of the block 
grant had to be used for that. 

Now that weVe seen the existence of continued decrease in Fed- 
eral funding, the State agency is straddled even with a worse situa- 
tion in that some of the significant programs suffered a 23-percent 
cut, and the State does not have any money to maintain existing 
programs, let alone generate new programs, either in prevention, 
intervention, interface with criminal justice. 

Besides that. I think that it's important for us to realize that if 
the "ederal Government had not taken the leadership role in drug 
abuse treatment and prevention, the States, especially Texas, 
would not have. 

We have had a war on drugs, and it has been successful to the 
extent to which it has gone. But in my opinion, it has not gone far 
enough because it has to get into every aspect of substance abuse. 

And we cannot have, for instance, in the Congress of the United 
States special subsidies for the tobacco industry, which is a deadly 
substance and is habit forming, while at the same time it has a sig- 
nificant decrease in the funding of prevention and education and 
treatment dollars for substance abuse. To me, they are completely 
contradictory. 

In addition, I think that treatment effectiveness has to be looked 
at in terms of local costs. And these local costs have to look at the 
average treatment residential program in Texas. I^'s about $27; 
that will provide for approximately 2,000 hours of ^.reatment in 1 
year, as compared to keeping the present type of treatment for ap- 
proximately $50 a day for nothing, other than warehousing. 
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And when we look in Texas that we have approximately 210,{)(K) 
people on State probation and lifi.UOO people in our prison system, 
which is under Federal court order to radically reform, and 28,000 
people on State parole, and approximately another 900,000 people 
under some kind of legal involvement, pending indictment or what- 
not, it's estimated that 60 percent of these arc, in some way, drug 
related. Yet, Texas has less than 8,000 people in treatment. 

So that, when we look at the prevention of importation of drugs, 
we need to, also, look at the manufacturing of drugs and tremen* 
dous industry internally of advertising and the role our media play 
in, actually, the promotion of drug substances. 

That, of course, becomes a rather ticklish question because, of 
course, it is very self-serving by our major networks who, at many 
times, set themselves up as experts in the field of substance :.busc. 

I also think that we have become overstraddlcd in terms of 
voting for practically anything we do in our State and local levels. 
I think there has to be a greater effort to involve people, especially 
our youth, in the affairs of government— city, ccunty, S^ate, and 
national. I think we have gone overboard in all of the voting issues 
we have, and we need to take a look in seeing what dam/.ge wr 
may be doing in diluting participation in the affaird of ^overrrm nt. 

I certainly think that we need to support oui Incal govoinmeai 
because these problems all begin locally ^nd r.ever have bt;iun na- 
tionally. 

However, I think this does pertain t ) the natiuna^ Government 
to protect the rights of citizens of the United States and to see that 
there is an equitable opportunity -n the various neMs of people 
throughout our Nation. 

Certainly, in south Texas, I have felt that there has been a gross 
negligence on the part of providing ade(]uate funds for some unique 
problems in our border towns and cities. Our intoxicant inhalants 
is one serious problem 

Also, to be able to provide sonie residential programs for our 
youth is also a tremendous vajuum in Toxas. 

I certainly commend this committee and its chairman for the 
continued work that you are doing in spite of very» very serious 
international difficulties, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
voluntarism is just a little bandy on a matter of international prob- 
lems, and we do need some very serious infusion of funds national- 
ly and statewide in oi'der to help the local levels. 

I think prevention education and treatment and interface and 
the criminal justice must begin locally, but the funds must be 
available. 

Our local cities and counties do not have these funds in Texas, 
especially our border towns. And especially, I see that the block 
grant, at this point, is very much madequate. 
^[The prepared statement of Monsignor Brosnan appears on p. 

M\. Rancjki.. Monsignor, would you care to address yourself to 
the national manifesto that you had in your written testimony? 

Mon.^'ignor Bkosnan. Yes. I honestly believe that the major par- 
ties have to try and get together and try to put substance abuse 
outside the realm of politics and to try and bring in, under the 
maiiifesto, a type of commission set up by both the House and the 
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Senate and tlicn conipt-ised of citizenry from each State, both in 
the public sector, the educational sector and the ecclesiastical 
sector to try and develop some type of policy that church and State 
and educational systems would all integrate in their various roles 
ot revitalization of citizenship. 

When I gave up a citizenship from where I left and when I swore 
to uphold the laws and ideals of this Nation, that was under oath. 
And I think I had an advantage because I had to give up something 
to become something. 

Sometimes, I think that we do not appreciate the greatness and 
strength of the citizenry of this country, and we have to try and get 
to that citizenry on the local level, especially into the families. 

But I do believe our national Government is vital in nving that 
leadership and developing that manifesto because, hopefully, other 
nations, especially in Europe and the Third World, would then 
follow suit. 

Because I feel that the United Nations has been rather ineffec- 
tive in giving that leadership role that it could have. And also, the 
world health organizations have certainly been just mandating 
even the promotion and the concept of prevention and treatment. 

Mr. Rangsl. You have inspired me, Monsignor, and I assure you 
that I asked staff to explore this possibility and present it to our 
members to draft the appropriate resolution to present it to the 
Members of Congress and to see whether or not we can reach out 
to the hearts of citizens in order to see whether they can manifest 
this concern that we should have as a nation. 

I would like to share with you that some of the things that we've 
been trying to do is that we have reached out to legislators, our 
peers, in drug producing countries in an effort to point out to them 
that It's not just a question of the United States being a consumer 
victim Nation, that the profits that have evolved certainly have 
eroded many of the democracies that are involved in this, whether 
it's cocaine, marijuana or opium. 

So, we will try to do that. 

I can see, in reading your testimony, that certainly there's no 
need to discuss with you your understanding of how the system 
works. You've made appeals to your State legislators. You've seen 
the shortfalls of the Federal Government. You understand the 
block grant system. 

What I don't understand is why we have such outstanding 
priests, ministers, nuns doing this work, and, yet, sometimes we 
don't hear the strong voice of the church with all of its, not under- 
standing, but power, speaking out to the local and State and the 
Federal re p re.se n tat ives when decisions are being made as relates 
to budget. 

MonsiMnor Brosnan. I think that they, the leaders, suffer from 
the same thing that our State and national educators suffer from, 
and that's lack of awareness and lack of sensitivity. And think 
that's why it appears that the problem is so monumental that 
they're not sensitive to the intricacies and the massiveness of what 
is, in fact, happening and how it's eroding our society. 

Mr. 1^.an(;ki.. That's a .sad commentary. I think 1 agree with you. 
I find so many committed people that "are just so stunned by the 
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enormous nature of the problem that they would rather not even 
discuss it. , 

l^t me say to Miss Watson that the administration s understand- 
ing of block grant is that an appropriation is made, mental health, 
alcoholism or whatever the particular block is, and this goes to the 
local State communities for them to decide, without Federal inter- 
ference and redtape, what their priorities are. And once they 
decide that more moneys are needed for any of those particular 
areas, then it is this administration s belief that they, then, go to 
the resources that are available on the local and State levels to 
supplement what they, in their opinion, believe should be given 
priority treatment or to go to our churches and our charitable or- 
ganizations or to our volunteers and to have them to do it. 

And so, if your agency is pictured as a Federal agency, perceived 
as a Federal agency, it does not follow the thinking of the adminis- 
tration because then no pressures would be placed on you on the 
local or State level or even the private sector level. So, you should 
be perceived as an agency that is underfunded. 

And with a large amount of the monies coming from the Federal 
Government, very little direction, you should have your constitu- 
ents saying: We should be doing more and finding out how they're 
going to do more. 

And what 1 was trying to say is that, as a former State repre- 
sentative and as an elected official, is that very little pressures are 
put on us in this area. The dedicated members of this committee 
volunteered to be on this committee. 

And Td like to point out that the prior two chairmen of this com- 
mittee were defeated at the polls for reasons which I hope have 
nothing to do with their commitment to trying to get a handle on 
this. 

But it is not a very popular committee in terms of getting sup- 
port, and there are a lot of other things we could be doing to build 
up a lot of support for getting reelected. 

And that s why 1 was trying to stress yesterday to the groups 
that needed some advice that they have to know the names of their 
State representatives. 

And those State representatives then should say. '*Well, have you 
discussed this with Miss Watson?" 

And Miss Watson would say, **Well, we've got too many people 
coming to us, Mr. Representative, and if you really wanted to take 
care of some of your constituents* problems, remember us in the 
State budget/* . 

And, of course, the church would bless the representative tor 
doing such fine work. 

I Laughter] 

Mr, Ran(;kl, Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. The only question that I have— and 1 don't know- 
maybe the Chairman has already asked this question. 

Now. once you get this block grant, what formula do you use to 
distribute the funds, knowing that we do have many communities 
who have a serious problem? What criteria do you use? 

Miss Watson. The iteria we use start out with the basic alloca- 
tions as required through the block grant, which is a minimum of 
20 percent wMl go to prevention activities. No more than 10 per- 
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cent can be used for administration. We use much less than that at 
this point. 

And, in reality, actual allocations, with the exception of some 
special provisions for the use of the Jobs bill supplement which has 
special requirements. The remainder of the allocation has basically 
been a matter of trying to continue to salvage those investments 
we have already made in building programs, such as the monsi- 
gnor's and those of Miss Meadows who testified yesterday after- 
noon. 

And so, what Fm saying is: A continuation of services already 
built has major priority on the treatment side. 

A building of new and more varied prevention services has been 
the intent of our funding allocation on the prevention services. 

Mr. Ortiz. Which means that in my community, we're beginning 
to experiment with this serious problem and I come to you and you 
wouldn't be able to fund it because you are going to continue to 
fund those programs that are already preventive; is that correct? 

Miss Watson. I would say that is our necessary priority at this 
time. In the treatment area, in particular, those funds are— we're 
looking at in fiscal year 1985, a 30 percent reduction of funds avail- 
able to treatment programming. And this is proportionate with our 
general reduction in revenues. 

Now, our actual funding of service providers at the community 
level is done on a competitive review process, and that's an impor- 
tant thing to point out. 

And even on the treatment side, in each case, we will put out a 
request for proposals, (?jid all applications are reviewed in competi- 
tion with each other according to established uniform criteria. 

So, it ia a matter of, really, we're looking for competent, viable 
service providers at a community level. 

On the prevention side, that competitive review process is also in 
progress, and, as a matter of fact, my staff is currently reviewing, I 
don t know how many, quite a lot of applications for prevention 
services. 

We have set up some new categories of projects to bring in new 
providers that, for instance, as you pointed out, in your communi- 
ty, have some experimenting people or where you have a project 
for youth at risk, and that would be very possible that an applicant 
from your community would be funded there, as Dr. Garza is. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

Mr. Veselka, another question that I have, when you mentioned 
in your statement that: "Further recommendations address the 
roles of other groups: School districts should be encouraged * * 

Now, could you expand a little bit as to how you encourage them, 
if you would? 

Mr. Veselka. We have staff that can provide technical assistance 
and also give referrals. 

Once the State regulations are in place, everything else falls 
back to the authority of the local district. 

At this particular time, until the new curriculum reform bill is 
m place, there is nothing in the State law or board regulations that 
speaks to any requirements in the schools' curriculum that has to 
do with drug education and drug abuse isaues. 
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So, current drug programs are established through encourage- 
ment, and leadership efforts. Until additional regulations are in 
place to require school districts to have prevention programs, this 
will continue. 

The statutes that were in place in the State dealing with crime 
and drug prevention were taken off the books in 197— no, 1981, by 
the State legislature. So, at this time, our only avenue is to encour- 
age until the new regulations are implemented. 

Mr. Ortiz. What was the wisdom of taking them off? 

Mr. Veselka. I will not speak for the members of the Texas Leg- 
islature. 

What happened is that the whole area of school curriculum 
reform was a great issue of concern and debate by many people, 
causing differences of opinion. And there were many different laws, 
dating back over the past 50 years, that would specify a require- 
ment to the curriculum. You must teach this, this must happen, 
and so on. And the aggregate became almost unmanageable. 

So, what happened was that the legislature repealed everything 
dealing with school curriculum and mandated the State board of 
education, which has 27 State elected members, to come up with a 
Siate curriculum requiring specifically by objective and by grade 
what should be taught. 

In the areas of health and social studies, objectives dealing with 
crime and drugs are a part of that new requirement. 

Putting all this into place is coming to closure now. We antici- 
pate new rules to be implemented in all schools next fall, fall of 
1984. 

So, that was the, quote, "wisdom** ac that time. 

Mr. Ortiz. What do you anticipate would be the changes in the 
curriculum that might have a lot to do with "'hat we're talkiag 
about today, drug prevention at the school level? 

Mr Veselka. Many of the districts have programs that go far 
beyond what the State will require. But for the first time, we wil! 
have assurances that every district in the State is providing pre- 
vention information and content dealing with the bad effects of 
drugs and so on. That will be happening in grades 4, 5, and 6, as I 
stated. And every district is required by State law and to imple- 
ment these State board regulations for the first time. 

In the past, we have said what should be happening, and we had 
no assurances that it would. This way, school districts' accredita- 
tion will be on the line if it is not meeting that State law require- 
ment. 

Mr, Ortiz. Actually, this would be a mandate that we don't have 
at this point. 

Mr. Veselka. That's correct. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Congressman Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I direct this question to any of the four at the table. 

What is the relationship, if any, between illegal aliens and the 
drug problem? 

Monsignor Brosnan. Personally, I would say that there is very 
little in our area that I would say by way of relationship with the 
illegal alien. 
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I would tend to think that there was more of a relationship be- 
tween citizens coming in from the Middle East in our area, rather 
than coming in through Mexico. So, I would not see the illegal 
alien as being necessarily at all involved in the trafficking of drugs, 
as such. 

Mr. Hall. Is that the feeling of the rest of you? 

Mr. Veselka. We hear speculation, but nothing concrete. 

Mr. Hall. Well, what is the relationship between drugs and high 
unemployment, if any? 

Monsignor Brosnan. I would say that in the Bexar County-San 
Antonio area as a result of, I would say, the war on poverty in the 
sixties and into the seventies, with the job opportunity increasing, 
the GI bill, with the radical change in some of the curriculums in 
our school districts, once the minorities got an opportunity of 
upward mobility, employability, college competition and so on, we 
did see some decrease in drug abuse in those areas. 

So, I would say that employability is a high factor, and I would 
also say that the opportunity of education is a very high factor 

Mr. Hall. I might add, sir, that that's exactly the same testimo- 
ny that we received from people in New York City some months 
ago, that the high unemployment was a factor in drug abuse. 

Monsignor Brosnan. And I might add, inferior housing. 

Mr. Hall. Inferior housing? 

Monsignor Brosnan. Housing, yes. It tends to get to the dignity 
of the person. And looking at the plenty versus the lack of it, cer- 
tainly has a damaging effect on the child. 

Miss Watson. I 

Mr. Hall. Dr. Simpson, I— excuse me. 

Miss Watson. I just wanted to point out, I do not have the statis- 
tics with me, but I seem to see a new trend in drug use patterns 
that you will find a high positive correlation with unemployment 
rates in an area, in geographic areas. I think we're finding that 
very much so in some of our border cities, such as Laredo. It 
graphically along with unemployment. 

Mr. Hall. Doctor Simpson, I understand that you have a grant 
application under review right at this time by NIDA 

[Mr. Simpson nodding affirmatively.] 

I*!*". Hall [continuing]. Regarding people who experiment with 
inhalants. 
Mr. Simpson. Thafs correct. 

Mr. Hall. All right. What can you tell us about this project'^ 

Mr. Simpson. Well, as I mentioned 

Mr. Hall. And how it might affect. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, as it's been pointed o"t by many who have 
testified already, inhalant use seems to be a growing problem. It's a 
considerable concern, certainly in south Texas. Yet, we know rela- 
tively little about the use of these intoxicants. 

This particular project is one that's based on the information 
system that was developed with the Texas Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs. Its purpose is to conduct J^year followup interviews 
with youth who have a history of inhalant abuse when they come 
in to the prevention program for counseling for secondary interven- 
tion type of service.s. 
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Our interest there is to look at the family dynamics, what goes 
on in the family as possible etiological factors, and look at them 
over time, whether they go on to other, more serious drugs, wheth- 
er they continue to use inhalants— just find out what does happen. 

Mr. Hall. Do you find that the problem exists in the lower eco- 
nomic strata? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. I think it s difficult to separate economics 
from other etiological factors. One of the things that has been curi- 
ous to me, and I think to others, is why it seems to affect primarily 
the Mexican-American community. We also have low socioeconom- 
ic black areas and Anglo areas, but they don't seem to be affected 
to the same extent that the Mexican-American community is. 

Mr. Hall. Well, now, does your study also include those illegal 
aliens fmm Mexico who may come in, as to what their particular 
position may be in that regard? 

Mr. Simpson. The sample would not be stratified on that basis. If 
such an individual came in, he'd be serviced through the preven- 
tion progi-am. . t j u u 

Now, there may be such individuals coming in. I doubt, however, 
that we have— Well, I'm fairly certain that we would not have ille- 
gal aliens and children of illegal aliens in that system. The preven- 
tion programs that we work with indicate that the illegal alien 
families tend not to use social services because of fear of detection. 
At least, that s my understanding. 

Mr. Hall. I think that's correct. 

Mr. Simpson. So, individuals who would be followed up in our 
particular study would have been in the community for quite some 
time. . , , 

Now, I think I would like to add to that, if I might, some other 
concerns that are becoming important, and that has to do with the 
migrant families, particularly along the border such as in Del Rio. 
We have one prevention program located there, and the problems 
of drug abuse seems to be of great concern among those families 
who migrate up through the Midwest following crops and work on 
wheat harvest, cherry picking, and the like. 

Mr. Hall. Well, let me just sum it up by saying this: We ye 
heard testimony here for 2 days and will hear other testimony this 
afternoon magnifying this problem. We hear it from the schools. 
We hear it from the social agencies. We hear it from the churches. 
We will hear it from the law enforcement people again this after- 
noon. We heard some from them yesterday. 

We get back to a lack of money, a lack of personnel. 

And then you get away from the thing after listening to it for 2 
days and reflect on what you've heard, and then you come down, or 
I do, to the bottom line. If we had sufficient funds, And sufficient 
funds is a very arguable point. If we had sufficient funds and 
enough people, and if that was used effectively, would that signifi- 
cantly reduce the drug problem in the United States? Without- 
one caveat. Without getting back to the source areas of Colombia, 
Mexico, the ('entral American areas where this stuff is grown with- 
out any hesitancy. . , r 

Mr. Simpson. I don t really know, because I think one ot the 
problems that seems to be prominent from the testimony that 
we've heard so far is the lack of coordination. Most of us look at 
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thisS problem from our own particular perspective. YouVe heard 
from law enforcement people. You've heard from schools and serv- 
ice providers. Very few of us, I think, have a broad enough perspec- 
tive, and I think the Monsignor's testimony is interesting because 
he has backed up and used a broad perspective. I think we all need 
to be doing that. And we need to coordinate with what's going on 
in the Texans' war on drugs and the families movement, which are 
important but don't hit all the areas or address all types of drugs. 

Community-based programs, I think, provide an important and 
unique service, especially among families that are not as well edu- 
cated. We need resources they can go to when they have problems. 
And many of the kids coming into these prevention programs do 
not have caring families. They may have single parents and the 
parent may be working. They often don't have a good, strong 
family base. 

Mr. Hall. Well, do you think if you had additional money and 
additional people to facilitate your program that you would ever 
get that family that you've just mentioned into the mainstream of 
any program that you're trying to make workable? 

Mr. Simpson. If you mean all of those families, I'm not sure 
whether we would or not. I know that we could be doing a better 
job. From my discussions with people around the Stale, I know it 
takes a real initiative to convince the family and educate the 
family as to what those problems ire. 

Now, as you know, there's a real movement nationally toward 
more family therapy. In discussions with treatment programs there 
is a strong feeling about the effectiveness of family therapy. 

Mr. Hall. If the four of you could tell this committee, could man- 
date this committee to do something to help alleviate the problem, 
and I'll start with Ms. Watson, first, what would you t^ll us to go 
back to Washington and try to get done that would help you with 
your various problems? 

Miss Watson. May I combine my response with your former 
question to Dr. Simpson? 

Mr. Haljl.. Yes, you may. 

Miss Watson. I do believe that with sufficient resources, we 
could significantly reduce the drug abuse problem. I believe that, 
as I believe everyone here does, because we have to, in order to 
keep trying, just as you have to believe that there must be a solu- 
tion to this massive problem. 

I do not believe that we will eradicate drug abuse, but I do be- 
lieve that we can significantly reduce it, that we can cut it down to 
size. I think there is evidence of that in our effectiveness studies, et 
cetera. 

I believe it s bigger than just looking at illegal drug abuse or 
drug abuse. 

I believe, also, that for that to work, where there are, as you say, 
sufficient resources, that that must be handled simultaneously 
with holding down the availability. 

I don't think we can do either approach in a teeter-totter effect. 
If we put all of our resources into »*educing the availability of 
drugs, the interdiction of smuggling, et cetera, et cetera, or all of 
our money into reducing the demand, it will not work. I do believe 
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that we have to keep both of those things balanced and work on 
both ends of the problem at the same time. 

What I would— and that really is where I am going. I think there 
are a number of areas that would help, a number of things I would 
encourage that would put us in that direction of keeping that bal- 
ance that we need. 

I would encourage this committee to continue its support of the 
Justice Assistance Act and grant name program for taking care of 
developing a prescription drug diversion program. 

I think we've got to hit at all aspects of drug abuse at the same 
time. We can't focus on heroin. We can*t focus on marijuana. We 
can't focus on inhalants. We're talking about a common ideology 
here. We need to look more into the research of just what the drug 
problem is. And I do believe there is evidence that we're talking 
about a common problem of substance abuse, and if we look at one 
problem at a time, we're only going to go into substitutions with 
another substance instead. 

I think it would be helpful and in the direction of that balance to 
look at provisions — a small portion of provisions of civil forfeitures 
for treatment services which will be needed with the increased ar- 
rests. 

As I mentioned earlier, title 19 amendments encourage the conv 
mittee to look into some support for nonhospital-based treatment 
services out of title 19 payments. These would help with the cost 
containment efforts contained in there. 

Most of all, I would hope that when we're talking about drug 
education in the schools, in the general public, but particularity, in 
the early grades of schools, that we talk not about just don t do 
drugs. We've gone through the forbidden fruit. It works part of the 
time with some people. I think what we really need to do is talk 
about health promotion, how to lead a healthy life. Not: Don't do 
this; don't do that. But rather: What it is you need to be to do your 
maximum, and that requires that you take care of your body and 
not do these things. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. 

Dr. Simpson, then? 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I do think that additional funds will be help- 
ful. Additional funds are only a means to the end, however. But I 
think a massive influx of funds, which obviously will not happen, 
would not be the solution. It would not solve all of drug abuse prob- 
lems. 

I think the programs operating now. both in the prevention 
arena and treatment arena in the Slate, simply do not have ade- 
quate funds. There are waiting lists, and there are people they 
cannot serve. 

Along that same line, I would like U support something you said 
a while ago. Namely, that we need :o place the responsibility 
which ultimately is the family. I think we've seen over the last few 
decades a breakdown of the extended family, and that has a bear- 
ing on the drug abuse problems that we see today. 

P'amily dynamics, however, are not immediately effected by drop- 
ping a lot of funds. We need to get a strategy together that will be 
effective m putting back in place the family structure, and the 
values that the family needs to have to influence the children con- 
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cerning drug abuse and the problems that are associated with drug 
abuse. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Veselka. From my perspective, the State has a responsibility 
in the education of children. The State needs to be about that in 
the best fashion it can. 

So, therefore, there would be a strong role for the Federal pre- 
vention information. The well-educated child can make better deci- 
sions and understand, as I think Miss Watson was saying, issues in 
dealing with the whole area of prevention. 

The assistance we would need nationally would be in the areas of 
decreased availability, obviously, and also something that Simpson 
talked 

Mr. Hall. Increased availability? 

Mr. Veselka. Decreased availability of the drugs. 

Mr. Hall. Oh, decreased. All right. 

Mr. Veselka. Yes. Decreased availability of drugs, and also help 
with the intangible issue of awakening the American society to the 
massive problems in this area and also instilling the values in fam- 
ilies, since they must support the schools and other agencies in 
their efforts. 

I think the schools can educate, and that is our challenge. If we 
can't, we need to deal with that. And that we can handle at the 
State level. 

In some of these other efforts we can, obviously, be a part, but 
it's very, very large. We need the support of all students parents. 

Mr. Hall. You mentioned the United Nations a while ago. God 
knows let's don't get them involved in it. 

Monsignor Brosnan. That's why I said that. 

Mr. Hall. Sir? 

Monsignor Brosnan. That's why I mentioned them. Because they 
have not done a good job. 
Mr. Hall. They couldn't cure a cold, much less a drug problem. 
Monsignor Brosnan. That's correct. 

If I had to make one single choice to invest the money in one 
single area without being guilty of simplicity, I would invest it in 
diagnostic services in the very earliest ages of the child and from 
the schools. That would probably be K through 8. 

The reason I say that is because substance abuse, to me, if you 
could somehow stop all the sources of drugs coming into our 
Nation, that would not stop the underlying causation which neces- 
sitated some vehicle of escape. 

So, to me, the connection, without playing on that word, is be- 
tween the incumbent problem of the family not being solved within 
the family dynamics and the forced appearance of it in the exten- 
sion of the family, namely the schools or the church, that type of 
triumvirate. 

And if you have some good funding into our State educational 
agencies to provide high technical diagnostic services, I think 
you're not only going to solve the problem of substance abuse, but, 
hcpefully, crime and many of the other behavioral problems that 
appear. 

In trying to provide that diagnostic service, I think then you 
could be sensitive to the different cultural and ethnic values of the 
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different parts of your State and population. And I think that's a 
very frustrating thing in our educational systems, that we have 
many children thinking in one language and trying to express in 
another and being misunderstood. We have children being tested in 
one system and comprehending in another system. 

So, I do think that that's one area, and those diagnostic services 
then being tempered into the things of your cultural, social, envi- 
ronmental statuses and stratas, keeping that in mind, because I 
think we need to see, for instance, our middle-upper families 
having a vast problem today. So, obviously, it's not money, and it's 
not employment in that area. It's other areas. Things like alcoholic 
parents, child abuse, unemployment, dyslexia, all of the different 
problems that may not show in substance abuse, but they can show 
in other areas. 

Also, I think that we should take a good look at our insurance 
carriers and see what can we do by v/ay of providing adequate in- 
surance coverage in nonmedical settings, but in accredited and cer- 
tified programs that will ensure proper standards, but at a much 
lower cost and at a much more reasonable cost. 

The reason I say that is because right now I feel that the middle- 
upper class are really being financially taken to the races with ex- 
orbitant costs for treatment. 

Mr. Hall. I ask this question for information: Do the insurance 
companies today have an exclusion on drug-related illnesses? I 
don't know about that. 

Monsignor Brosnan. Some places, they have. In Texas, we just 
recently had some adjustments made, and the insurance carriers 
are now pioviding what I would say token coverage, yes. 

However, with very high option insurance, for instance, by your 
upper class, they're paying phenomenal prices in hospital settings 
that have unnecessary— and the quality of what they re getting is 
even suspect. 

If you would get those who could pay, either through insurance 
or through private sources, into the mainstream, you would, also, 
then be able to help those people who cannot pay and still main- 
tain better services, in my opinion. 

I do think that we have to just demand a high quality from our 
teaching profession nationally. And that would be the second area 
that I would put money into. Really get the best people we have in 
this Nation for the minds of our children, our young adults, and 
adults. 

In Texas, that's difficult. The salaries are low, and the State leg- 
islature did not come through this time. 

But I really think that the teaching profession is one of the most 
sacred professions there is. And certainly, I would emphasize that, 
because it gets across all social lines, it gets across all ethnic lines, 
and to me, it's a necessary thing. 

The other thing that I would see would be supporting law en- 
forcement and trying to get thpm back into the neighborhoods, 
walking the neighborhoods, and giving them the necessary support 
services to become familiar with the authors of authority, the fami- 
lies themselves. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. Rangel. I want to thank the panel for its testimony and its 
recommendations and hope you stay on my case, Monsignor, as re- 
lates to the manifesto, and keep in touch with me directly, as well. 

If any of you have any additional remarks that you would like to 
tnake for the record, the record will remain open. 

Thank you very much. 

Our last panel deals with the State law enforcement. We have— 
I'm sorry. We're going to take a 5-minute break for the stenogra- 
pher, and then our last panel, we will have Colonel Adams, Mr. 
Lee, and Mr. Hartley. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Ranoel. The committee will resume, and we would like to 
conclude this part of the hearings that we've had in Corpus Christi. 

We have, on this panel Mr. Richard Hartley, administrative as- 
sistant to the director of Texas Department of Corrections at 
Huntsville, TX, 

Mr. Fred Lee, director of the Criminal Justice Division, of 
Austin, TX. 

The Chair recognizes, for the purpose of introducing the next 
witness, Congressman Sam Hall from east Texas. 
Mr, Hall, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

This is a distinct honor and privilege that I have here today to 
introduce to this panel CoL Jim Adams, who is the director of the 
Department of Public Safety. 

I ve known Jim for over 35 years, and I think I can say without 
anyone taking a contrary position, that he's probably, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most capable, efficient law enforcement officers in 
the United States. 

He's devoted his life to law enforcement at its highest levels, and 
I think that the State of Texas is, indeed, fortunate and privileged 
to have Jim Adams as the director of the Department of Public 
Safety. 

I know we will, but I would certainly ask each member of this 
committee to listen to what Jim Adams has to say about this sub- 
ject. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, and thank the panel. 

We're going to try to ask you to limit your remarks to 5 minutes, 
recognizing that your entire written statements will be placed into 
the record. And that will afford the panel, our panel, an opportuni- 
ty to have more lengthy discussions with you. 

We welcome you, and we'll ask you. Colonel Adams, to begin, if 
you don't mind. 

Colonel Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Td like to add that Jack Cusack, too, would like to 
be included in those laudatory remarks about you. Colonel, He's 
been after me for the last 2 days to tell me you were coming. 

You can add your remarks now for the record. 

Mr. Cusack. Well, it's very difficult to do it in any way that 
measures up to the fine tribute that Sam Hall has made to Jim 
Adams. 

But I knew Jim during the seventies when he was at headquar- 
ters, and I was at headquarters of DEA. And he was just a wonder- 
ful professional to work with in every way. 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. JAMES B. ADAMS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC SAFETY, AUSTIN, TX 
Colonel Adams. Thank you. 

I certainly don't feel like a stranger before this committee seeing 
Congressmen Ortiz and Hall, our relationship, which has gone back 
in the law enforcement area for many years, has been very favor- 
able and enjoyable. 

You do have my written statement, and I just want to express 
my appreciation for the interest this committee is showing in the 
border problems we have from the standpoint of drug trafficking. 

I think we all realize that the Federal agencies are our first line 
of defense and especially with the responsibility for helping eradi- 
cate drugs overseas and, second, for interdicting them at the 
border. The manner in which they carry out that sole responsibil- 
ity certainly has a tremendous impact on State and local law en- 
forcement agencies. 

We have a very cooperative relationship with all of these agen- 
cies. Once the products do get into Texas or once they're produced 
here, like, methamphetamines and cultivation of domestic marijua- 
na, then we have a joint responsibility. And that's where our very 
fine relationship develops. 

The State of Texas, of course, is attempting to meet its responsi- 
bilities, and we're dedicating resources. We've been able to secure 
passage of some very fine legislation over the last 4 years, which 
has had an impact on the problem. And we will continue to do our 
part. 

I think the immensity of the problem is one of the things that 
almost overwhelms us at times. The national estimate report is in- 
dicating that the retail sales of illegal drugs are 79 to 90 billion dol- 
lars a year. That's a rather significant figure nationwide. 

But when you relate that to other indicators, like, the retail sales 
of legitimate drug prescriptions in this country being at $10 billion 
a year and beer, wine, and liquor, $16 billion a year; tobacco $23 
billion a year, we can get some idea of how prominent retail sales 
of drug trafficking are in the economic welfare of this country and 
the devastation it brings from the standpoint of corruption of law 
enforcement officers, public officials, particularly in the States of 
Florida and Georgia where we've just seen case after case develop 
of that type. And it's an area where we really have to devote our 
combined efforts. Federal, State, and local, to try to be effective. 

At the State level in our particular areas of responsibility, we've 
started a major program on cultivation of domestic marijuana de- 
tection, and we've, again, received assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, about $28,000 in funds from DEA to help in this area. 

The Forest Service, the U.S. Forest Service, has just given us 
$7,000 to buy gasoline for our helicopters. And we were able to 
detect ard destroy about 11,000 marijuana plants in several coun- 
ties wortl: about $4 million on the street. 

So, we do have a good program going in that area. But just in the 
past year, we've found marijuana being cultivated in 55 of the 
Texas counties, out of the 254. 

In the methamphetamine area and amphetamine, Texas leads 
the Nation. And I'd have to update the statistics in the prepared 
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statement I have, because weVe had several more seizures just in 
the past few days. Thus far this year, weVe seized 32 illegal, clan- 
destine methamphetamine or amphetamine laboratories in the 
State of Texas. And those 32 are just ones that DPS, Department of 
Public Safety has participated in. Others have been seized by local 
sheriffs or police departments without our involvement, just 
through an investigation on the scene or a chance encounter with 
them. So, these figures are far from complete and, therefore, do not 
present the totality of the problem we have in methamphetamines 
and amphetamines. 

A wiretap statute was passed 2 years ago in Texas. WeVe used it 
on 10 occasions, arrested 95 people, seized over $12 million in 
drugs. And the people of Texas have shown their support of this, 
because in the first case we had under the wiretap statute, they 
gave the perpetrator a 75-year sentence and a $250,000 fine. 

A statute was passed on diversion of drugs requiring a triplicate 
prescription whereby practitioners must give us one copy of each 
drug prescription for the schedule 2 more dangerous, addictive 
drugs. Since that statute was passed, weVe had a 48-percent reduc- 
tion in Texas in 1982, the first full year, 48 percent reduction in 
the number of schedule 2 prescriptions written in Texas. Before 
that, we had one doctor who, by himself, in a 7-month period wrote 
28,000 nontherapeutic prescriptions at $100 each, $2.8 million. He 
probably wrote one more prescription for his writer's cramp in 
writing all of those prescriptions. 

We had a pharmacist in Houston who put out 2 percent of the 
national Dilaudid production on an annual basis, put it out on the 
streets. You can buy the Dilaudid tablets for 46 cents a piece. 
They're worth $40 a piece— $25 to $40 dollars a piece on the 
streets. They didn't need heroin on the street. They had the Dilau- 
did readily available. Maj^be one reason heroin has increased in 
Texas is because we put him out of business and doctors are being 
more careful. 

But we're doing what we can from a legislative standpoint; from 
an executive standpoint, the Governor has endorsed our request for 
additional narcotics personnel. In the next session or the coming 
session of the legislature and from a law-enforcement standpoint, 
we can do better. 

From the resources we have, we're trying to address the problem 
in cooperation with the Federal agencies. 

That's all I have. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Adams appears on p. 359.] 

TESTIMONY OF FRED LEE, LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR, CRIMINAL JUSTICE DIVISION. AUSTIN, TX 

Mr. Lee. May I express the regrets of Mr. Pena. He was involved 
in a court trial in Houston today, and he asked me to come in and 
make a few remarks. 

You do have his written statement, or it has been sent to you. 

Mr. Rangel. That statement will be placed in the record in its 
entirety without objection. 

Mr. Lee. If I may, Td like to comment on some of the specific 
things that relate to this area. 
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The Criminal Justice Division in fiscal year 1984 is going to have 
about $20 million for distribution around the State for the effec- 
tiveness of the criminal justice system. And of this, nearly $10 mil- 
lion are going into law enforcement, over 51 percent. 

It happens that in the coastal— the gulf coastal area, there are 4 
organized crime units that are being funded by the Criminal Jus- 
tice Division, out of 11. 

The 11 Criminal Justice Division organized crime units have a 
pooled funding of almost $2 million. 

There will be four organized crime units in the coastal area. 
There's one here in Corpus Christi, one in Brownsville, there's one 
in Galveston, and there's one in Harris County, which is the Hous- 
ton area. These are all funded, and have been funded for the last 
10 years. 

Just a quick summary of some of the statistics that these four 
units have accomplished. 

In the last 2 fiscal years, the four units that are in the gulf coast 
area have a total seized contraband of $84 million, a seized stolen 
property valued at over $11 million, and nearly 1,000 felony arrests 
were made, 998 felony arrests were made, most of which were pros- 
ecuted. 

The Criminal Justice Division money also has been used, since 
1981, to perform the electronic surveillance of drug traffickers 
which Colonel Adams referred to. The law was passed in the legis- 
lature two times back, and to date, the minal Justice Division 
has funded that for over a million dollars. 

^Ve do have Criminal Justice Division money in the DARE 
project. Those sums amount to over a million dollars, and we 

I heard you mention several times this morning at various inter- 
views about alternative schools. One of the biggest pushes we have 
in the Criminal Justice Division is to fund more alternative type 
schools. And there is an increasing number of those being funded. 
And the money is available for that when the agencies come in for 
them. 

Juvenile money has always been more prolific— I guess that's a 
good word there— than other moneys because Federal systems still 
fund juvenile projects. We add State money to that. We have a law 
in our Criminal Justice Division that at least 20 percent of all 
money collected in Texas for the Criminal Justice must go to juve- 
nile. And that's added on to the Federal money available. 

Governor White is behind the program that WcVo talking about 
100 percent. The law enforcement program is being pushed very 
hard by me and the others in the Criminal Justice Division. We 
have the backing of Governor White, and, hopefully, if there's 
more funds available in the next fiscal year, we'll do more. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pena, which was presented by 
Mr. Lee, appears on p. 375.] 
Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Hartley of the Texas Department of Corrections, Huntsville. 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD HARTLEY. ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF CORREC- 
TIONS, HUNTSVILLE, TX 

Mr. Hartley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a privilege to be 
here and testify before the committee today. 

You have my written statement, and Til try in the point of brevi- 
ty to condense my remarks to you. 

The Texas Department of Corrections houses over 36,000 adult 
convicted felons spread through 26 correctional facilities through- 
out east and southeast Texas. And throughout this department, we 
find that a great majority or a great amount of our offenders, al- 
though they are not there for crimes indicative by the charge of 
narcotics, are there for related reasons. 

In our prisons, estimates indicate that about 80 percent of the 
population has admitted histories of drug dependency or addiction. 
In any examination of this relationship between drug use and 
criminal activities, accurate statistics are difficult to obtain. Most 
statistics are the result of self-reported data, so the validity of the 
finding depends entirely upon the truthfulness of the person 
making the report. 

As a general rule, one would expect self-reported figures are 
probably conservative, as some persons may be reluctant to report 
use of an illegal substance. 

The March 1983 Bulletin of Bureau of Justice Statistics released 
results of a national survey of State prison inmates. The results of 
this report indicate that the connection between drug abuse and 
criminal activity continues to be strong. More than half of the 
State prisoners surveyed said they had taken illegal drugs in the 
month prior to committing the crime. 

Some of the significant findings of this survey were that half of 
the drug offenses were committed while under the influence of 
drugs. Approximately 25 percent of all burglaries and 20 percent of 
all robberies were committed under the influence of marihuana. 
About 12 percent of all robberies and 10 percent of a^l larcenies 
were committed under the influence of heroin. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the inmates questioned had used drugs at some time in 
their lives, and about one-half of the inmates had been daily drug 
users at some point in their lives with nearly 40 percent having re- 
cently used drugs on a daily basis. 

In Texas, 52.091 drug arrests accounted for almost 6 percent of 
all reported arrests in 1982. Most of these arrests were for posses- 
sion of drugs, and only 8.1 percent of the arrests were for the sale 

of drugs. T J. . 1 

The annual report for 1982 published by the Texas Judicial 
System noted that drug cases comprised 10.9 percent of all criminal 
cases added to the district court, and 9.7 percent of all cases in the 
county court. 

During 1982. a total of 1,497 inmates were admitted to the de- 
partment of corrections for drug offenses. This figure represents 
8.97 percent of all admissions to the department in 1982. These in- 
mates include only those incarcerated as a direct result of their 
drug involvement. Approximately 75 percent of the admissions 
were 25 years of age or older. 
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On November 29, 1983, there were 2,197 drug offenders on hand 
in the population of the department, which comprised 6.1 percent 
of our total population. The gulf coast area accounted for 1,024 of 
the offenders. East Texas contributed 513; south Texas, 324; west 
Texas, 204; central Texas, 76; and north Texas, 56. 

We used 12 characteristics to develop a profile of the drug offend- 
er in the department of corrections: Age, sex, race, marital status, 
religious preference, educational achievement, IQ, length of sen- 
tence, number of prior confinements in TDC as well as other pris- 
ons, reformatory commitments, and number of probated sentences. 

The characteristics of the offender in the department of correc- 
tions a result of drug involvement — usually for possession, sale, or 
manufacture of illegal drugs— indicates that these inmates tend to 
be older, approximately 33.8 years of age. They tend to be male in- 
mates, predominantly white or Hispanic, who had or have been 
married and who express a preference for either Protestant or 
Catholic churches. The offenders generally have a seventh grade 
educational level and tend to score on the lower end of the normal 
IQ range. Most are serving sentences of less than 10 years and 
have been confined in the department of corrections at least once 
previously. The large majority of the drug offenders have been 
placed on probation at least one time prior to incarceration in the 
department of corrections. 

In order to further obtain insight into the drug offender profile, a 
random sample of drug offenders in our department were selected. 
Fifty-nine inmates sampled compared favorably with the general 
drug offender population in all demographic areas and, therefore, 
was found to be representative of the population. 

A search and review of the record summary card on inmates in 
the sample revealed that most of the inmates had a history of drug 
involvement extending back several years. About 80 percent of the 
group reported a history of drug abuse, 22 percent reported history 
of drug possession arrests, and 60 percent reported a history of sell- 
ing drugs. 

Records also reveal that most users began in their teens and 
early twenties with admitted addiction by age 23— among the 24 
percent who admitted an addiction. 

Arrest records reveal that the majority of the inmates had been 
arrested about three time for drug-related offenses, three times for 
property-related offenses, and three times for crimes of violence. 
About 8.6 percent of the sample was incarcerated for multiple of- 
fenses. Theft» burglary, possession and delivery of a controlled sub- 
stance, burglary of a motor vehicle, and forgery were common of- 
fenses that often were found as multiple offenses. 

The major portion of the offenders in the department as a result 
of conviction on a charge of possession was 64 percent, and the re- 
mainder were incarcerated as a result of sale or distribution. 

The most commonly used drug, by far, was marijuana. Nearly 83 
percent of the sample used heroin; 29 percent, cocaine; 27.5 per- 
cent, methamphetamines; and 21 percent barbiturates. 

The department has an alcoholism-drug program that provides a 
treatment program for substance abusers incarcerated within the 
department. Because of the similarities and, quite often, the over- 
lapping of the problems of alcoholism and drug dependency abuse, 
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the TDS program is directed toward both the alcohohc and the 
drug addict. Estimates indicate that approximately 80 percent of 
the inmate population is in prison either directly or indirectly be- 
cause of alcohol or drug abuse. 

Thirty counselors and two supervising counselors are authorized 
and assigned to units to provide counseling services designed to 
assist chemically dependent inmates and orient them in directions 
free of the influence of alcohol aad drugs. 

The m^or elements of this program are Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings, therapeutic group counseling, alcohol and drug education 
and study sessions, individual counseling, prerelease programs, and 
unit orientations. 

The overall goal of the alcoholism-drug program is to encourage 
the inmates to reject previous negative behaviors and attitudes, de- 
velop more mature behaviors and more satisfying and realistic 
value systems, thus creating a greater sense of personal worth 
within the individual and, concurrently, reducing or eliminating al- 
cohol-drug dependency. 

The objectives of the program are to assist participants in adjust- 
ing to life within the department of corrections; to emphasize alter- 
native means of handling those situations which, in the past have 
led to alcohol or drug abuse; to help participants realize that they 
do have choices in selecting responses to situations; to instill in 
participants an aversion to alcohol-drug abuse; to emphasize pro- 
ductive use of leisure time; to help familiarize inmate clients with 
community coping skills; and to help ensure client familiarity with 
the moral and social aspects of drug abuse and the legal conse- 
quences of drug abuse. 

In conclusion, inmate interviews with the sample inmates were 
conducted at nine prisons in the system. The interview was direct- 
ed toward learning more about the motivation for drug involve- 
ment and the extent of treatment program involvement. The ma- 
jority of the sample, 52 percent, considered themselves to be drug 
users only; 27 percent considered themselves to be both users and 
drug dealers. Nearly 14 percent called themselves only a dealer. 
The remaining 7 percent of the sample considered themselves in- 
volved to such an extent in drugs that they used, sold, and manu- 
factured them. 

Of those inmates who considered themselves dealers or manufac- 
turers of drugs, over one-third, 38 percent, reported that their deal- 
ing or manufacturing was to support their habit. 

The primary reason cited for drug involvement by the inmates 
interviewed was peer group pressure. About 64 percent of the 
group cited the influence and pressure of friends as one of the rea- 
sons for getting involved with drugs. The second ranking reason for 
drug involvement was experimentation. Nearly 39 percent reported 
that the need for money contributed to their involvement. Only 9 
percent reported that their home environment contributed to their 
iirug involvement. Other reasons cited included boredom, some- 
thing to do, the need to keep going on, and the need to stay awake. 

Over 40 percent of the drug offenders interviewed reported that 
their drug involvement led them to commit other violations of the 
law. The most frequently reported law violation was burglary, fol- 
lowed by robbery, shoplifting, car theft, and forgery. 
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When questioned about the progression of their drug involve- 
ment, most of the sample reported an initial use of marijuana and 
sometimes alcohol, which gradually led to use of other drugs. Some 
reported that the popularity of certain drugs, particularly cocaine, 
was part of the drug chain. The use changed, as well. 

Most of the inmates iii the sample had never been a participant 
in a drug treatment program prior to becoming incarcerated. Only 
11 percent of the sample reported participation in the TDC pro- 
gram. The most commonly cited reason for not being in the pro- 
gram was a feeling that they did not need any help. 

Each of the inmates interviewed was invited to share comments 
in the hopes of making people more aware of the situation. Several 
representatives themes were found in these comments: 
Drug use is more extensive than most parents realize. 

iDrug use leads to bad news all the way around. 

Other people are hurt by it and loss of contact with the real 
world makes coming down even worse. 

The highs are not worth the lows. 

Marijuana use does lead to other drugs, not so much by a natural 
progression alone, but by associating yourself with other drug users 
in an environment ripe for experimentation and fads. 

Marijuana is a step in the wrong direction. You can buy it with 
your allowance. 

Education of young children in school as to the consequences of 
drug abuse is the best tool for combating drug abuse. 

A detailed report on drug offenders in the Department of Correc- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, is being compiled and will be provided to the 
committee for your use as deemed appropriate. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartley appears on p. 378.] 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Hartley. 

Do you know whether other State Departments of Corrections 
have produced these type of profiles? 

Mr. Hartley. I have not seen any other, Mr. Chairman. I don't 
know. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you reached any conclusions as to whether or 
not these inmates that found themselves in jail that had previous 
contact with drugs whether it was the drugs and the contact that 
placed them in jail or whether or not the jail population— whether 
they would have been in jail with or without drugs? 

Mr. Hartley. It's my opinion, Mr. Chairman, and as I had testi- 
fied earlier, that about 80 percent of the people who come to prison 
come there because of some involvement with either drugs and/or 
alcohol. And, I think that is a catalyst in getting them involved in 
criminal behavior. 

Mr. Rangel. You know there are some people that think that 
criminals just get involved in drugs and alcohol, as opposed to 
drugs and alcohol pushing people into criminal activities. 

YouVe looked at that, and you believe that the drugs and the al- 
cohol abuse have encouraged criminal activity. 

Mr. Hartley. Yes, sir. I would have to feel that it does, without 
a doubt. 

Mr. Rangel. How successful do you believe your rehab program 

has been? 
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Mr. Hartley. Mr. Chairman, I don't think that any rehabihta- 
tion program can be successful without the participants making a 
total commitment to the program. We can have the greatest reha- 
bilitation programs in the world, but if the inmate dees not make a 
commitment to the program and does not want to better himself, 
they're useless. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, how successful have you been in encouraging 
people to make the commitment. 

Mr. Hartley. Well, as I testified, only about 11 percent of our 
inmate population has sought out the help. If you looked at it from 
a recidivism standpoint, only about one-third of the inmate popula- 
tion returns to prison in Texas. Sixty-seven percent don't. 

There are a great many ways you could measure recidivism, and 
I don't propose to compare Texas to other States because, as you 
probably well know, there are many different variables in account- 
ing that. 

But it is a problem, and without that commitment from the 
inmate, our programs, our encouragement, and our staff are use- 
less. 

Mr. Rangel. But you do believe, as a result of your studies and 
your own experience and background that if these people had not 
been exposed to drugs that many of them probably would not have 
landed in jail. 

Mr. Hartley. My personal opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Now, have you been able to produce any type of 
studies to show the commended cost to the State? Not social costs, 
but dollars and cents cost of creating these jails and the costs of 
incarceration. 

Mr. Hartley. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think if you looked at the 
cost of incarceration in Texas, and Texas prides itself by having a 
lower cost per day per inmate, only about $14 per day to maintain 
an inmate. 

But if you take the 2,200 inmates identified soley by narcotics 
charges, you're looking at a significant amount of money daily. 
And then, if you add on to it the number of narcotics-related of- 
fenses, burglary, robbery, car theft, larceny, et cetera, youVe talk- 
ing about a lot of dollars. 

Mr. Rangel. Has any case like that been presented, to your 
knowledge, to the State legislature in terms of saving dollars for 
preventive programs? 

Mr. Hartley. Part of the program and rehabilitation has been 
given to us through the assistance of the legislature, and we're 
very fortunate in this State that the legislature has identified this 
as an area for the department to work in trying to turn these lives 
around and keep the cost to the taxpayer down. So, we're getting 
excellent assistance and guidance from the legislature in that area. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, we're fortunate to have a copy of your profile 
and the information, and we appreciate the fact that you're going 
to send us an update on it. 

Mr. Ha^'Tley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ml'. Rangel. And if you find any other States that are doing 
this, let us know. And we ll do the same. 
Mr. Hartley. Will do 
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Mr. Rangel. Colonel Adams, have you been working with this 
organized crime drug enforcement task force in this area? Have 
you met with them? 

Colonel Adams. We've met with them. Our narcotics personnel 
work with the different task force, the one with the State. We have 
an ongoing relationship with all of them. 

Mr. Ranoel. But have you been personally involved in view of 
your 

Colonel Adams. Not with the one right here in the area, no. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, what relationship would your office have with 
the task force as concerned with the border problems? 

Colonel Adams. Well, in our narcotics service, we have 169 nar- 
cotics agents. State agents, and along with that, 16 highway patrol- 
men who are assigned as what we call CLE trooper [criminal law 
enforcement trooper]. 

And wherever we work, we work in conjunction with the local 
authorities. In other words, each task force that's formed, or each 
organized crime group around the State, interacts with our narcot- 
ics personnel. 

Mr. Rangel. But the State's drug-related crime, especially the 
drug traffickir^j, you do find that it s impacted by your proximity 
to the Mexican border. 

Colonel Adams. That's right. For instance, on the—like, the Fed- 
eral agencies have the primary responsibility for interdicting the 
drugs coming in, but on the Texas-Mexican border, just from Del 
Rio to Brownsville, for instance, if you take two counties deep, we 
have identified, say, 700 suitable landing areas for aircraft. 

And when you see trends changing, for instance, because of the 
pressures on Florida, more large aircraft flying into Mexico as a 
staging area, and the smaller aircraft flying into Mexico from 
Texas and other States that would then be in range. Texas provides 
ample opportunity for landing and smuggling through the use of 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, how effective do you believe our Federal Gov- 
ernment has been in interdiction at the border, at the State for 
which you have the crime prevention responsibility? 

Colonel Adams. I'd say that the efforts are not effective, overall 
effective, because of the large amount of drugs still coming in. 
When you look, from a national standpoint, and see that last year, 
for instance, 1982, we say the seizures of cocaine go up from 4,000 
to 12,000 pounds. We saw heroin seizures go up from 332 to 608 
pounds. And marijuana, 2 million to 3 million pounds. And yet, you 
find the purity is up and the price is down. 

Now we have to conclude that we're still dealing with just the 
lip of the iceberg, and we're not interdicting— I think the estimates 
that the Federal agents have used over the years should indicate 
that, perhaps, we're seizing about 10 percent of the drugd that are 
destined for the United States. 

So you can't call it effective when you have a 90-percent entry 
level. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, have not the Federal task force representa- 
tives contacted your office to ask for your input and your experi- 
ence as to what we could be doing and doing it better? 

Colonel Adams. Oh, yes. And we're getting better every year. 
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And I think that what we're seeing is that a shortage of re- 
sources at the Federal level, primarily in their interdiction efforts. 

We don't have enough for air support in Texas. We put transpon- 
ders on planes. Our narcotics service, the State service, and in con- 
junction with U.S. Customs. And it s not unusual for a plane to 
come back in from Mexico with a transponder working, and no air- 
craft available to scramble and meet that plane. 

So, there you know another load is coming in. It's just like the 
radar covercu^e which is insufRcient along the border. And we're 
just — I say it s primarily a question of resources, and in considering 
resources, you don't just look at enforcement resources. You have 
to look at the total scheme of things, even how many penitentiary 
beds we have available. 

We have major cases where, for instance, we'll have 110 subjects, 
major subjects in the case, and it gets whittled down to putting 10 
people in the penitentiary. 

Some of these cases we take into Federal court, and the U.S. At* 
torney says, I can't take but 10 of them. We throw away 100, or we 
throw away 90. The organization is still going to be alive. 

And then once they get in the Federal penitentiary, weVe had 
cases where through our wiretaps, not on the person in the Federal 
pen, but on someone else, we learn that they're still using the tele- 
phones out of the Federal penitentiary to run their drug oper- 
ations. 

You don't find that in TDC. 
Mr. Hartley. No, sir. 

Colonel Adams. We don't allow them to use a telephone, a public 
telephone, confidentially. But Federal prisons do, and we pick them 
up on our conversations still running a drug operation in Texas. 

And even in the Shagra [phonetically] case, where the FBI had 
the wiretap on the suspect in connection with the investigation of 
the assassination of Judge Wood, the Federal judge down here, 
they overheard him still running drug operations out of the Feder* 
al penitentiary. 

I think one thing they should do is shut off those telephones, but 
that gets into somebody else's business, the Federal prisons, and we 
don't try to injest ourselves into that from the standpoint of the 
problems that, again, impact on Texas because of that sort of 
access to continuing an operation, even after someone's incarcerat- 
ed. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, the whole spirit of the strategy, if any, is to 
have cooperation with those on the front line. You can't get any 
closer to the front line than the Texas border. 

Colonel Adams. That's right. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you had the opportunity to reduce your rec- 
ommendations to the Federal Government in writing? 

Colonel Adams. We have from the standpoint of the — I haven't 
brought up the telephones in the Federal pen, but on the other as- 
pects, on the increased coverage. We've taken that up through the 
Governor's conference, and their recommendations. We have a 
State drug enforcement alliance that we're represented on. We met 
with the southern Governors first, and then we met with the Na- 
ti-^nal Governor's Conference and laid out a number of recommen- 
dations from the standpoint of intelligence and resources. 
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In our meetings, I meet regularly with the U.S. Customs in 
Texas, the Drug Enforcement personnel, also with the Commission- 
er of Customs in Washington, the head of Drug Enforcement, head 
of the FBI. 

We have a very good working relationship, and we bring these 
problems up as tney come up. But we still get down to the ques- 
tions of availability of resources. 

Mr. Rangel. Would you be kind enough. Colonel, to provide to 
this committee a summary of the recommendations that you have 
made that you would think is a national or Federal responsibility 
to assist you in carrying out your State responsibilities? 

Colonel Adams. Be glad to. 

Mr. Rangel. That would be very helpful to us, and if you do it, 
then you can't be charged with meddling because we're asking for 
it. 

Colonel Adams. Well, I think you have to understand that we 
have some fire fights from time to time on a local level in any Fed- 
eral-State relationship, but institutionally, we have a very healthy 
and very fine working relationship with the Federal agencies. We 
put out fires rather than let them destroy the effectiveness of what 
we're trying to do, and that's get at the major drug traffickers in 
the United States. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, our problem. Colonel, is that we have never 
seen any higher degree of cooperation between Mexican officials, 
between local officials, and between Federal officials. But we still 
find the stuff pouring across the borders. 

Colonel Adams. That's right. 

Mr. Rangel. So, it's clear that as one of the Mexican officials 
told us last night through an interpreter, we have maximum coop- 
eration, but, obviously^ something is lacking. 

Colonel Adams. Well, I think you heard a very good presentation 
this morning, and I don't think vou'll find any law enforcement of- 
ficial in this country who doesn t say that the only long-term solu- 
tion to the drug problem is the education, prevention, and treat- 
ment program. 

In the meantime, what we try to do is keep the pressure on the 
illegal trafficking because we know the importance of availability 
of drugs to draw other people through peer pressure into this net. 

And even the figures that Mr. Hartley presented to you show 
how many people get in through peer pressure, and we need to 
create more deterrents. The drug problem is just one major part of 
the total criminal iustice system. 

Mr. Rangel. Colonel, we know that. And Fm going to rely on the 
church as it relates to the spiritual family units and prevention. 

And certainly, we rely on the State for rehabilitation, which is so 
important. 

But as it relates to law enforcement* if you could just assist us. 

And we have the responsibility in directing foreign policy to 
source countries. 

And so, we know the different aspects of it, but because of the 
proximity of Texas to the border and because of the growing influ- 
ence of the congressional delegation from Texas, we think that we 
ought to focus and at least target this area to see what we can do 
before it just spreads all over. 
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Your recommendations will be very helpful to us in what we 
intend to do when we get back to Washington. 
So, thank you. 
Solomon Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Colonel, what really disturbs me now: Why wouldn't 
the Federal prosecutor accept the other 100 cases? What was his 
excuses? 

In other words, I can understand your problem. I mean, in order 
to cripple the organization, you need to put them in jail. 
What excuse did they user 

Colonel Adams. They used the same excuse they used when I was 
in the FBI, and that's the fact that the Federal prisGa system only 
has 25,000 beds. We have 36,000 in the prisons iirodr Te^^ias system. 

There are not enough Federal prison beds available to deal with 
all the people we can arrest and prosecute to date. 

And unless you have a constant treatment of the problem, you're 
not going to have a deterrent. 

You can take bank robbers, as an example of what does work. 
Every bank robbery is reported. Every bank robbery is vigorously 
investigated. Seventy-five percent of the bank robberies are solved, 
and invariably, a judge will send a bank robber to the penitentiary 
upon conviction. And it has the lowest recidivism rate of any of the 
Federal violations that the FBI has jurisdiction over. 

But in these other areas, drug cases, you take coming across the 
border its different. We passed a tough law v\ Te::a8 to raise the 
penalties for multiton lots and 500 pounds o/ more. Axid so, now 
they bring them across in 25-pound lots, 5C-pound lots. 

And in many cases, upon being detected at Ihe border, they will 
not be prosecuted by the Federal agencies. They'll draw the line 
and say, "We're not going to p ^secute theue small cases," because 
they don't have the beds, the Federal prisons to put them in. 

They don't have— Even if they put them on probation and estab- 
lished a record, that would help because then you would be dealing 
with a second offender next time, but they're often given a walk in 
those small amounts. 

And we have, you know, hundreds of thousands of Mexican na- 
tionals coming across the borders every day. And it doesn't take 
long for the grapevine to tell you that there's a sanctuary if you 
just bring across a small amount of drugs. 

And that's why I say that there isn't any lack of desire to pros- 
ecute, but you have to be realistic because the judges don't nave 
available docket time» or ultimately, there are not enough prison 
beds. 

Now, recently in Gonzales, we had a case we worked with the 
local authorities, and we did arrest over 100 people. But before- 
hand, the prosecutor decided on the ones he would usually walk, 
and they said, "We'll take them in and get a plea of guilty on the 
condition they get in a treatment program." 

And that, I think, is a good approach, rather than just giving ev- 
erybody a walk. 

The top ones, 10 to 15, are g:oing to be prosecuted and sent down 
to Mr, Hartley in the penitentiary. But instead of giving anybody a 
walk, they were going to take them and require them to go into a 
treatment program as a condition of probation. 
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So, there are avenues to try to treat everybody, not just throw 
away many of them and not even prosecute them. 

Mr. Ortiz. How many of these, really, do not need treatment, but 
they go to the bank with the money that they derive from the 
sales? Now, is there a good percentage of these individuals traffick- 
ing in drugs who might not be addicted but are there for the 
money? 

Colonel Adams. Absolutely. Because it is so lucrative. 

You know, when you look at some of the drug rings that have 
been broken up nationwide and see someone in a 4-year period 
making $300 million, you know there is a lot of money involved. 

And unless we can create a deterrent, we're going to be encour- 
aging more and more people to get into the drug traffic operation. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, I feel sorry for law enforcement, especially 
the position of responsibility that you have. Now, I believe that our 
society here in Texas and throughout the Nation are being— It's a 
two-pronged attack. We're not only concerned with how these 
things come from abroad, but now we're cultivating it here. 

Colonel Adams. And look at the problems we had, or you had in 
Congress, changing the "posse comitatus" statute to get a little 
more military involvement. 

And yet, they still have to recognize their first mission is to pro- 
tect the United States. But if we lose the battle on drug abuse, sub- 
stance abuse, not just drugs, but alcohol and others, we're not 
going to need a military to defend what's left. We have to have 
some balance, and that bill, again, was a very healthy approach 
toward allowing the military when they could be available to give 
us intelligence, give us AW ACS capability, which still isn't being 
developed that much because of the cost involved in it, but it's a 
step toward what we're going to have to do. 

Mr. Ortiz. One more question, and then I'll yield the balance of 
my time to the chairman. 

Now, these people who are cultivating this land, are they the 
owners of the land, or are they leasing the land through other indi- 
viduals? How is it working. Colonel? 

Colonel Adams. Well, a lot of it was found through this project 
with the U.S. Forest Service, where thev furnished us the gasoline 
for our helicopters. We flew over forest lands, and there were all of 
these little plots being developed in out-of-the-way places on nation- 
al forest lands. 

It was pretty rare that we'd find someone involved in a large cul- 
tivation effort doing it on his own land. IJost of the cultivation is 
on lease land or just in wilderness areas or on U.S. forest land or 
State forest land. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. Colonel. 

Mr. Rangel. Sam Hall, based in Texas. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Jim, have you noticed any change in trafficking patterns of 
methods of operation of drug smugglers operating in Texas since 
this — since the military got involved in it? 

Colonel Adams. We had originally anticipated that there would 
be a sharp increase in the smuggling coming in through Texas, We 
have not seen that, yet. 
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But what we don't know is we don't know whether it's there and 
it's just not being detected. 

For instance, the EPIC reported two boat seizures in the gulf last 
year, and already this year, I think there have been two. 

When you bring Texas into that route, we're still— that just adds 
a lot more mileage coming out of Colombia, so we haven't seen that 
much of an iiiCrease. 

We do think the air traffic has increased out of Mexico, and 
we've seen the increase in heroin coming in. 

Back in the seventies, two out of three kilos of heroin coming 
into the United States came in from Mexico through Texas. And 
then, with a fine eradication program they started, that dropped to 
about 25 percent. 

It^s increasing again, and we're getting reports of heroin labora- 
tories being set up along the Texas-Mexican border in Mexico. 

Mr. Hall. Do any of the three of you see any correlation be- 
tween the civil disoMdience that we had in the sixties and the drug 
problem? 

Mr. Lee. I don't know myself, no. 

Mr. Hartley. I don't know of anything that would tie it directly 
to that. Congressman Hall, but I think that it's probably been 
brought out to the committee that one thing we are seeing in our 
country is a trememdous breakdown of the family unit. 

And I think if you look at a point, not only for drug activity, but 
for criminal activity in total, and the breakdown that we've seen of 
the family, the economic pressures placed on the family— we've got 
more two-parent working families. We have more one-parent fami- 
lies. We have more parents that don't care as much about the way 
their kids are doing in school or who they're with. Those type of 
things certainly fall right into it. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, Rangel. Thank you. 

The committee thanks all of you. And again, the record is open 
for any recommendations you have. 

Colonel Adams, because you're so well respected, we'll lean on 
you a little bit more and hope that we can continue the dialog and 
exchange. 

And thank you, Mr. Hartley, for the fine job that you've done on 
your profiles. We hope it will be updated and to work very closely 
with you. 

The Chair would like to thank the staff of Congressman Ortiz for 
the cooperation that they've given to our staff in making certain 
these hearings took place and pulling it all together. 

We also would like to thank the local community leaders, as well 
as the State officials, both appointed and elected, for taking time 
out. 

Certainly, we've come to support our Federal agencies and de- 
partments that have a responsibility of enforcing our Federal nar- 
cotics law. 

But the Chair would like to single out the Coast Guard for not 
only the expertise of the testimony that Rear Adm. William Stew- 
art has given to this committee and for the job they're doing of co- 
ordinating the gulf area, but also because the Coast Guard support 
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of the mission of this hearing has made it possible for us to be 
here, and we do hope that those present and those not will have 
the record to say that we were appreciative. We are. 

And I think we also should state the patience of our stenogra- 
pher for fast-talking politicans and the Texas group. 

We thank you very much, and the hearings will now stand ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon at 1:21 p.m. the committee was adjourned.] 
[The following was received for the record:] 
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PRESENTATION BY SAMUEL C. LOZ/\KO 

In order to allow everyone ample time to nake their presentation, I will keep 
my remarks as short as possible. The members of the panel have previously re- 
ceived copies of my remarks along with attachments showing statistical data 
on the drug related problems In our community. Other Individuals have 
testified or will testify on problems In their respective conmunltle?. 
I am sure some of those problems are also Indigenous to Harlingen. 

As the Mayor and administrator of the Harlingen Independent School District's 
Guidance Center I am acutely aware of the damage drugs cause in our cornnunity. 
As a menber of the School District since 1950 and member of the City Commission 
since 1962, I have seen drug problems escalate not only in our school but 
also throughout the country. 

As administrator for the Guidance Center I have firsthand contact with every 
student that use-; drugs and becomes a problem for the school systen. Uhile 
ciy office is designed as a place where disruptive students are sent to con- 
tinue their education in a more controlled and restrictive environment, it 
is not designed to address the unique problems of students using drugs. 
In some cases the Guidance Center is a stopping place for students whose 
disruptive behavior continues and are finally expelled from the school 
sys ten. 

Expelling students from school is not addressing their drug problems. 
Instead, in some cases it compounds the problem not only to the student and 
the school but also to the conmunity by removing the student from a somewhat 
controlled environnent to an environment where ho, in some cases, is at 
liberty to do whatever ho pleases due to both parents workinQ or coning from 
d sinqlp parent household. Thus, the juvenile ceases to become a problem 
of tne ^.chool and, instead, now becomes the problem of the police department. 

Wnile the police department recognizes the drug problem to be of great mag- 
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nitude which transcends all social and economic levels of the conmunity, 1t 1s 
not designed to treat problems in a preventive manner. Instead, it is designed 
to arrest and incarcerate individuals who use drugs. Because of the juvenile 
status of most offenders, there is very little that can be done and many 
individuals are apprehended over and over again. A juvenile with drug 
problems is simply turned over to the county juvenile authorities who also 
are not equipped to address the problem on a preventive level. 

We have seen that the traditional methods of dealing with individuals with 
drvjg problems h^^ve not worked. Expelling the student or incarcerating him 
for drug abuse is not the answer to the problem. Therefore, it is incum- 
bent upon all of us to look beyond the methods we are using and design one 
that actually works. 

In my many years of experience as an educator, I have seen many reasons why 
students turn to drugs. Many turn to drugs as an escape from their home 
environment but it is my opinion the majority turn to drugs because of peer 
pressure. Many parents cannot com;ete nor counteract the pressure from 
our children's peers and, therefore, are helpless to address the problems 
the youth are having with drugs. This is particularly true of many residents 
in our conmunity due to their social and educational level when they are 
suddenly asked to address a problem they are not that knowledgeable about. 
It would appear an educational program designed for the level of understanding 
of many of our residents would be essential. Indeed, while many individuals 
are aware and concerned with the drun problems of the community, I do not be- 
lieve the entire community has been alerted to the level they should. 

Passing laws to make drugs illegal is not the answer either. Enforcement of 
these Idws is a burden on our community's resources but does not address the 
problen itself. 
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There are agencies which are designed to address the problems much better than 
police departments or school districts; however, many of these agencies are 
underfunded such as the Tropical Texas Center for Mental Health and Mental 
Ketardation. This agency has an excellent staff and opportunity to do pre- 
ventive work In the area of drug abuse, but, again, because of lack of funds 
they are unable to have the impact on the problem as they should. It is my 
opinion that not enough resources, either financial or personnel, are 
available to agencies to adequately address the problem of drug abuse. 

Study after study, report after report, are produced not only by government 
agencies but by educators regarding drug problems. However, the problem is 
stlU with us and continues to escalate. We have seen this country attack 
other major problems such as diseases, polio and other, and find a cure. I 
believe the sane can also be true of the drug problems in our society. 

Because I am so concerned with the problem in our community, I intend to 
propose to the Commission of the City of Harllngen that a position within 
the city staff to combat drug problems be created. This individual will 
act as a llason between the school district, the City of Harllngen, and other 
agencies dedicated to address the drug problem. This individual will not 
be a law enforcement person but rather someone who is well versed in drug 
problens and can make recommendations to the elected officials on how to 
conbat drug abuse. 

I Sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control and hopefully some answers may come out of this 
hearing. 
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VERXK C. JR. 
Statement for U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control 
Hearings: December 12 & 13 In Corpus Chrlsti 

My personal Involvement has been 11rr1ted to working with youth 
through the P.T.A.'s H.A.D. (Harllngen Against Drugs), and church 
youth groups. My opinions are based on conversations with school 
administrators. Medical personnel .youth workers, and youth themselves. 
I am the father of a fourteen year old boy and a twelve year old 
girl and I believe I have a good relationship with them for honest 
commun 1 cat Ion . 

I have had many opportunities to ask questions and listen to 
kids. These kids range from eleven to thirteen years of age. They 
have been open and honest {n most answers. When asked If they know 
"someone" who uses drugs or used d«*ugs In the past, the majority 
answered, "yes". Many of the kids dO not connect "paint sniffing" 
or "glue sniffing" with drugs. There Is an availability of marijuana 
and other drugs In the schools and general community. 

I believe we can have a maintenance program through education, 
heavier penalties for violators, general law enforcement, and all 
the social programs currently available. I do not believe we can 
significantly decrease drug use and abuse until the basic moral and 
family structures are strengthened; until parents take a position; 
until the medical community takes a strong position; until the 
general public Is convinced there are short and long run physical 
and psychological effects; and until the major networks (T.V.), 
movie studios, and recording companies etc. i stop glamorizing drug 
use. 

To my knowledge^ there Is not an overall policy to deal with 
drug abuse In South Texas schools. Each school district basically 
handles their situation per their guidelines. In my opinion, the 
schools should educate^ and the community should be responsible for 
drug related problems. The community could be the city, county, 
area* state, or federal government. 

I believe the existing Federal, State, and local programs 
basically deal with the addict or user. I do not believe there 
are enough efforts being placed In the prevention and education areas. 
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especially In parent education. 

In conclusion. I believe that the fact that the Federal Government 
has to get Involved In the education and prevention of drug abuse 
Is a sign of the times. People refusing to take responsibility for 
their own actions, communities reluctant to deal with their own 
needs, parents not giving direction, guidance, or discipline to their 
children; and everyone blaming someone for their own problems. Drug 
abuse Is a cancer that will effect all areas of a persons Hfe. The 
cancer will spread to family members, friends* schools, communities , etc. 
The only ones to benifit are the -"blood suckerS" that sell » transport. 

grow, and defend the drugs and drug pushers. 

Vernon C. Johncton. Jr. 



1406 E. Harrison 
Harllngtn. Ttxaa 78550 
BusinMft - <512) A25-3333 
Homo (512) 423-6462 
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TESTIMONV 
By 

ELLA PRICHARD 
Founding President 
Coastal Bend Families In Action, inc. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I am Ella Prichard 
of Corpus Christir founding president and current executive 
board member of Coastal Bend Families in Action, a non-profit 
volunteer organization committed to juvenile drug abuse 
prevention and education in South Texas. I want to thank you 
for inviting me to appear before you today, and I want to 
express my appreciation for the contributions made by the 
committee in securing passage for the Diplomacy Against Drugs 
bill. I hope you will provide the same leadership in getting 
the Crime Bill, or its separate components, out of House 
committee* 

For the past three years, due in Urge measure to the 
leadership given by the Texans* War on Drugs, South Texans have 
taken a close look at the use of drugs, particularly marijuana, 
by juveniles and the consequences of juvenile drug use: to 
youth themselves, their families, peers, schools and 
communities. Through the efforts of Coastal Bend Families in 
Action, parents, educators, law enforcment personnel, elected 
officials, drug treatment professionals, the medical community 
and youth themselves have joined together to combat the problem 
and to work toward a drug-free society. 

For too long, in South Texas as throughout most of the 
country, parents sat by and waited for the "experts" to find 
solutions. But the "experts" failed to find many solutions 
that truly worked, and for a decade the amount of drug use 
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among youth continued to climb. With that climb has come the 
parallel rising death rate among our youth, the only group in 
American society today whose death rate is not decreasing. 
Since the beginning of the parent movement in 1977, drug use 
among high school seniors has begun to drop; and the parent 
movement, with the support it has won from both the public and 
private sector, holds great promise for the future. 

The parent movement in Texas has been singularly 
fortunate, for Texans' War on Drugs, established by our former 
governor. Bill Clements, and chaired by Ross Perot, found 
models to copyi brought in leaders in drug prevention and 
information from around the country to educate us; provided 
staff, programming and print resources to assist us; and 
created a statewide network, with communication to other 
states, for morale and encouragement. This caliber of 
leadership and professionalism gave credibility to the parent 
movement in Texds. The Junior Leagues of Texas, Texas Medical 
Association Auxiliary and the Texas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers quickly joined the movement, other civic groups have 
followed. Here in Corpus Christi, our initial support came 
from our sheriff — now our Congressman — Solomon Ortiz, our mayor 
and our superintendent of schools. Those who had dealt so long 
with the problems of juvenile drug abuse — and with the 
concurrent problem of public apathy — welcomed the pa*.ticipation 
of parents and the private sector. 

Since the local program began, we have studied all aspects 
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of juvenile drug \i«*>: causes and effects, treatment and 
prevention. We turned first to the materials at hand and 
discovered that not only were textbooks, films and library 
books out of date; but funding cutbacks at the federal, state 
and local level made replacing such material virtually 
impossible. The local office of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration and the substance abuse office at the Naval Air ^ 
Station assisted us in obtaining government-printed materials. 
Other material, not always containing accurate information 
however, came free or at nominal cost from the National 
Instituce on Drug Abuse* State agencies also had a wealth of 
free materials, and federally funded treatment agencies were 
willing to share their resources. 

Since then, the picture has changed for the worse. As the 
parent movement has made its voice heard — that any use of 
Illicit drugs is abuse, that marijuana is physiologically and 
psychologically harmful — additional major funding cuts have 
occurred, resulting in fewer and fewer materials being produced 
at higher and higher costs. Today, NIDA is publishing some 
excellent materials, many of them especially appropriate for 
classroom use, but their high cost, e.g., children's comic 
books that cost several dollars, put them out of reach for the 
average school district or prevention program. 

Certainly, every agency does not deserve to continue. Too 
many have become sc 1 f -serving ; others have been careless with 
public funds. Great harr.i was done when health agencies 
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promoted the theory that marijuana is less harmful than tobacco 
and alcohol. We need careful accounting: cost-accounting » 
success rate, accuracy of information? but we do not need to 
destroy the effective work of our successful agencies. 

Similarly, we need to hold our law enforcement agencies 
accountable; but we will not solve the problem of drug 
smuggling and trafficking by reducing the staffs and resources 
of the Customs Service , Border Patrol, Coast Guard and Drug 
Enforcement Administration. 

The schools of South Texas have demonstrated a marked 
commitment to reversing the upward spiral of drug use at 
school. Most, like the Corpus Christi District, have adopted 
tough policies that call for long-term suspension of students 
who use drugs and alcohol at school. At first the new policy 
was highly effective, and drug and alcohol use on campus 
dropped noticeably. But the Fifth Circuit Court ruled that the 
use of drug-sniffing dogs in the classroom violated students' 
civil rights, and since that ruling drug suspensions have 
climbed. Surely, every student has a basic right to attend a 
school where he can feel safe, where he can learn, where 
teachers can teach. The disruption of the teaching process by 
stoned and drunk students is a national problem and needs to be 
solved at the national level. 

Funding cutbacks have tightened school budgets and 
drastically reduced "frills" like top-quality drug in-service 
programs and the longtime highly successful "Operation 
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Kick-It," where state prisoners visit the schools and share 
their experience^ Families in Action has sought to fill the 
gap. It has purchased films for the Region II Education 
Service Center, which serves more than 90,000 children in 11 
counties? provided funds for in-service workshops? trained 
volunteers to conduct drug education to more than 2,000 fourth 
and sixth graders; and financed "Operation Kick-It" in 1982, 
While it is unrealistic to expect a volunteer organization with 
an annual budget of $20,000 to carry the major responsibility 
for drug prevention, this is one example of the kinds of 
programs being conducted by parent groups across the country* 

The Reagan Administration is to be commended for 
attracting the attention of the public and the media to the 
seriousness of the drug problem and for involving the private 
sector in finding solutions. Many of these privately funded 
programs truly are outstanding, and they tend to be more 
innovative and more cost-effective than some of the traditional 
bureaucratic approaches. 

Unfortunately, national drug prevention and treatment 
efforts too often fail to recognize that drug abuse is more 
than a black-white problem and that regional differences do 
exist. Films, as well as photographs in textbooks and 
brochures, show black and white faces and are written in 
English. They give Information on heroin, cocaine and 
marihuana but not on inhalents— the glue and paint that are the 
drugs of choice for the poor Hispanic boys of the barrios. 
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Concerned Hispanic paients cannot get the materials they need 
in the language they speak. Texas agencies have made every 
effort to meet the need, but the funds to produce high-quality 
professional materials are not available. Again, support at 
the national level is reeded. 

The best national policy is one that will provide full 
government support to hhe public and the private sectqr, to 
professionals and parent.^. it will acknowledge that all 
mind-altering drugs are a threat to our children and that our 
nation needs to address drug and alcohol use and abuse as a 
single problem, it will recognize that drug abuse affects the 
entire nation, all jgs , all classes, all racial and ethnic 
groups • 
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STATBMEUT aXVEH TO THE U.S. HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NARCOTIC ABUSE IN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS ON DECEM- 
BER 13i 1983 BY MRS, BURMA BARNETT, PRESIDENT OP THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
CITY COUNCIL OP PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thank you far this opportunity to aptak bafora you. I am 
Burma Barnttt, Preaidant of the Corpus Chriati City Council of 
Parant Taachar Aaaociationa. Our City Counoil it made up of re- 
praaantatives from PTAa in the Corpus Christi Independent School 
Diatrlct, Tuloao-Midway Independent School District, and Calallan 
Independent School District. Oui-* combined memberahipa arc approxi- 
mately 1U,000. I am aerving my aecond term aa the Council presi- 
dent. Becftuae Council has not atudi^ i specifically the queationa 
you have aaked me to addreaa, I am taking today only for myaelf 
and from my own information, reaearch, knowledge and concern about 
the drug abuse problem in our achoola. 

Narcotic uaage in our young people has dropped from occurring 
primarily at the high school age down to the Jr. high age and, 
tragic aa it is, we are now finding the problem in our elementary 
children. Marijuana had been found among our first graders. 

In our Corpus Chriati public schools, marijuana ia the major 
problem with occasionally a student being found with p811s of some 
kind, working toward drug free achoola the CCISD Board of Trustees 
has instituted Board Policy #51 U3 dealing with drug and substance 
abuse. This policy was adopted in Hay of 1^81 to be in effect the 
achool year of 1^31-198^, and was amended to include drug parapher- 
nalia beginning with tna 1 983-1 98i+ school year. The policy can be 
violated by a student found to be under the influence of a prohi- 
bited aubstanca or the posaession or uae of drug, or drug para- 
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phernclit or dy the conviction in a court of law of a miadaa- 
meanor or felony for the poaaeaaion, uac, deliver, diapeneing or 
aale of a prohibited aubatance or drug paraphernalia whether on 
or off school property, or while attending or participating in a 
school sponsored function. 

Students found violating this policy ere suspended for the 
remainder of the term or semester with failing grades. The first 
ye&r thia policy was in effect, 1961-1982, 10b students were bus-* 
pended. The number rose to l60 during the 1982-1983 school year* 
AS of December 6, I983 in this, the third year of the policy, there 
havr beer. suspensions, Cf these, hk have been for marijuana, 
6 for alconol (which is alao covered in the policy) and 7 for para- 
phernalia. Suspended atudsnts have the right of appeal to the 
Scnool District* 8 Hearing Offioor and to the Board of Trustees, 

How can we claim the policy is working when yearly there are 
mere of the students being suspended from school? We must remember 
that the intent of this policy is not to see how many student 8 can 
be caught and **kicked out" of school but rather to impress upon them 
tna; drugs are not allowed on school oampuaoa or at school activities 

Zn thb twc years sinca the 5th Circuit Court of Appeals 
handed down th** decision involving the Goose Creek School District 
end the drug sniffing dog, it is felt that the students art laboring 
under g false sense of security due to tht **drug dog** no longer 
btging 4.ilowt.G 10 •'snirr out" a persoii. This complacency may also 
makt uc tnt tigutr number cf sucptnsions. 
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This year the suspended otudents ccn attend special bacic 
classes and both individual and fairily counseline aussions at our 
local Martineau Juvenilis Hall. One extra teacher hae been hirod 
and one extra portable building has-been trectod for thle purpose* 

Ccrpus Christi Independent School District has no more and 
probably no less a drug problem than any other school district 
of similar size. The schools only reflect society and drugs arc 
more availal ie today* 

What type of a prevention program do we have here? Staff 
development sessions assist our teachers in presenting accurate 
information from Kindergarten through the 12th grade on drug and 
substance abuse. Not only are the phusiologioal, psychological 
and sociological effects of drug abuse taught but more importantly 
the teachers include decision making, positive peer group relation- 
ships, career and life goals, family life and developing and 
maintLining a positive sclf-imago. Teaching activities based on 
unbiased, up-to-date information enhance the credibility of the 
teacner and offer a greater chance to deter the dangerous street 
information, the aubtle media messages, and pop-idol role modeling 
to which our students are being subjected daily. 

The basic concepts of tne class if iohtion and terminology of 
drugs arc first presented ir. health and science classec in elemen- 
tary school and further developed in the secondary schools in hehl 
physical fiCicnce.And biology classes as well as oth€r courses » Fo 
example, drug control regulations are treated generally in health 
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Class but in more deptn in govermient class. Each grade rein- 
forces and builds on what has been previously taught. Our schools 
do a good Job providing information and helping students handle 
their personal lives more successfully. 

The GATE (Gain Awareness Through Education) program presented 
by the Jaiiior Letgue of Corpus Christi sends nany volunteers with 
further drug education intc our Uth and bth graders in 2 weekly 
hour long sessions, GATE is in its third year, having grown from 
2 schools the first year, to II4 last ye&r and already having oow- 
pletod 6 in the 1983-198U year. Parent meetings are also arranged 
before the actual OA'^'E sessions oegin. 

In the letter I received fron thic committee I was asked the 
question, "What needs to toe done to improve drug abuse prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation services?" Some of the others nere 
will speak more about the treatment and rehabilitation programs 
but I would like to address particularly the prevention aspect of 
this problem. 

Teen-agers have listed the following 10 things as their main 
concern: 

1 . friends 

2, family 
feelings 

u, future careers 
S • sexuality 
t, parents 

questions about tne> universe 
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8. 



love 



9. 



ssifety and security 



1C, 



r&irneas it competition 



Wnilt teen-apers may nave tno same concerns as adulte, tney 
dc not nave the skilla cr maturity necessary to deal with tnem, 
Tne most important skill whicn teen-agers need to learn is now to 
develop and maintain a positive self-image, Columbus, Ohio is the 
headquwrters of a program called Quest/Skills For Living Project, 
which masterfully deals with the teaching of living skills to high 
ccncol students* The highly academically oriented school of 
bloomfield Hills, Michigan nas inrtituted the Quest/Skills for 
:,ivin/' prOf^rtir ae £ one-semester elective credit course. Quest 
teacnes students proficiency in goal-setting, responsibility, self- 
control, and aelf-esteeir. building. As Mike fiuscemii the national 
coorcinator of tne Quest program has said, "W« are only going to 
solve tne drug and alcohol problem when we solve the people problem." 

Altnougr. the Quest program is only in effect at the high school 
level now, tnere are plans to implement it in the Junior highs 
next year, and hopefully on to the elementary level. This program 
wcL ae terrr.ined by the National Institute of Drug Abuse to bo one 
cf tnr three best drug prevention courses available in the f^ountry 
today, altnougr. it is net primarily a drug prevention program. Since 
;^ue£t., teen-af^e pregnancy as well as incidents of drug and alcohol 
acuse ir. tlocnfield Hills nave declined significantly. 

Ziit SK 11 v.nicn enable young people to deal witr. peer pressure » 
v.:-.r. arups ar.u alccncl InciaentL, and wit^. changing sexuality we 
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admit are one? wMcn r.houlrt nurtured and learned slowly in a 
loving home cnviromaent . This dots net always occur, howevej , so 
these vitRl coping skills need, to do taugnt in our schoolc. 

I reel the parents of this country woul:: support zne expen- 
diture of Federal, state or local money for sucn a ceneficial 
prcgrarr.. Only by dealing with the cause oT Narcctic and Substance 
Gbuse can we effectively eliminate the need for more treatment and 
rehabilitation programs. 
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BURMA HARNETT 
U209 Carlton 

Coppua Chris ti, Textc 7SmS> 
(512) 852.651V 

Born! November 12, 19U1 Corpuo Chricti, Texas 

Graduated Mary Carroll High School, Cpnpuc Christi 
Attended Del Mar College 

Married Kenneth Barnett for 23 years 

Three children j Barry Donald, 22 

Jeffrey Thomas, 20 
Julie Virginia, 19 

All graduates of Moody High School, Corpus Christi. Now attending 
Del Mar College and Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos. 

Has been involved in PTA work for 16 years. Pour years on the 
board of the League of Women Voters of Corpus Christi, Served on 
botrd of the Buoiness and Professional Women's Club. Trained 
as an arbitrator for the Better Business Bureau. Chairperson of 
Pre-cchool classes for Norton Street Church of Christ^x'or 6 years. 
Participant in the Leadership Corpus Christi olaas XII. Board 
member of Corpus Christi Families in Action. 
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fiAULA MSTEino.jn Diciabir 7, 1983 

SUiieRlNTCNDGNT 



8^1 C!l*X^**.^nttli Chairman 

Salact CoHieeti On Narcotiea Abuaa and Cpntrol 

KOOB 310 

3649 Ltopard 

Corpua Cftriaei» Taxaa 78408 

Daar Mr. lUngalt 

In aeeordanca with your raquaat for inforvation ragardlng 
narcotic abuaa and control, I hava conductad a aurvay on our achoola, 
local lav anforcaaant aganciaa and pravantion and traatMnt cantara. 
Furthar»pra, I obtainad aoM atatiatica froa a national Journal of 
alcohol abuaa. 

Zncludad io thia lattar ara tha raaulta of mf invaatigation, 
aa vail af wf concluaiona and racoMandationa. 



According to tha Irovnavilla Potica Dapartvant, tha drug addiction 
problaa in our araa haa not baan raaaarchad anough eo raport tha 
axtant of drug addiction. Aa far aa tha af factivanaaa of lav anforcaaant 
afforta ara concarnad, tha polica dapartaant ia doing avarything poaaibla 
to control and pravant drug abuaa. Thay providad tha foUoving atatiatica 
on tha jnvanila drug and alcohol uaara arraatad in tha yaara 1978 
and 1982. 

"i22fi_ 1982 

FlMAUi 

AGESi 11-12 Kona AClSt 11-12 1 drug, 1 alcohol 

13-14 2 drug ralatad, 1 alcohol 13-14 2 alcohol 

15 6 alcohol 15 1 dju,^ 1 alcohol 

16 5 drug, 3 alcohol le 2 alcohol 

17 4 alcohol 17 5 alcohol 

18 1 drug. 3 alcohol ig 3 drug 10 alcohol 

19 5 alcohol 19 4 



\\0'2 P. .Unririnn OhrrI ^0 GfL^ C46 '^\0\ 

■THE 8«0WNSVILf E INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT tS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. M/F." 



on- 
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1978 



1982 



MAL£i 



MAUEt 



AGSSt 11-12 3 dru|, 1 alcohol 



13-14 17 dru|, 3 alcohol 

15 9 dru|, 39 alcohol 

16 20 dru|, 59 alcohol 

17 15 dns|, 66 alcohol 

18 25 dru|, 108 alcohol 

19 19 dni|, 90 alcohol 



AGBSt 11-x: 



16 



17 



15 



13-14 



19 



18 



12 dru|i 1 alcohol 
9 dru|i 17 alcohol 

12 dru|, 19 alcohol 
14 dni|, 34 alcohol 

13 dru|, 83 alcohol 
17 dni|, 98 alcohol 
24 dru|, 124 alcohol 



Tha traacaant and pravantlon actlvltai in our school ■ and cMunlty 
Includa tha rafarral of itudanta Involvad in any kind of chaalcal 
dapandanclai to lavaral a|anclai and or|anlzatlon«. Coplai of thaia 
aganclaa and ortanlzatlona ara ancloiad. 

With ipaclflc rafaranca to tha naad for comprahantlva druf aducatlon, 
mf paripactlva la that thara la a vital naad if an axpanilon for 
■uch aducatlon*- 

Upon contacting tha Caaaron County Taik Forca, I vai Infonad 
that cltlaa iuch ai BroimivllXa with Iti proximity to tha Maxlcan 
Bordar ara highly affactad by tha transit of harolii>ana aarljuana 
from Maxlco. Tha tranilt of luch dru|» primarily involvaa adulti 
and not achool aga chlldran. Hovavar, It appaari that tha adults 
and /or non*itudanti do Influanca tha itudanti In our school i. 

In ragard to tha drug abuia problama In our ichoola, school 
official! ara awara that thar^i la a daflnlta problam. It hai baan 
our ovarall dlitrlct policy to Inform all school parionnal althar 
through ataff davalopmcnt, lacturai, fllmi. and raaourca paopla 
about any and all klndi of narcotics abusa and control. 

Our dlitrlct '• ovarall policy In tha daallng with drug abuaa 
In our ichooli hai baan to Inform and aducata itudanti at avary grada 
laval. Our ichool dlitrlct hai alio amployad iganti who uia dog 
inifftrs ptrlodlcally throughout the ichool yaar In tha ichooli. 
At tha prtiant tlaa, va are in tha procaii of avaluatlng tha af faccivcneaa 
of tha tschnlquci balng uiad by thaaa aganti. 
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Ai nentloncd earlier you will find copiei of federal, ataCe, and 
local program! available in our coopunity thaC deal with drug problema* 
Current programa in our diiCrieC are addreiiing Che particular needi 
of itudenti in our area through thort and long range goali that are 
■tated in our school diitrict's five-year plan. 

Ths "National Institute of Alcohol Abuie Journal" indicates that 
93% of the high school seniors have used alcohol and that 50% of 
high school saniors use alcohol on a regular basis. Some of these 
students usa alcohol bsfore school, aftsr school, or during lunch. 
The statistics in this report also show that ona out of every seven 
peraons in the United States use alcohol or end up in trouble due 
to alcohol abuse. At the present tiaa the median age of alcohol 
ue«re hat decreased from SO year olds to 30 year olds. 

The report h so infers that most adoleacents try alcohol end 
marijuana between grades five through eight for the first time. 
One of the newest programs available in Brownsvills ettecking eny 
kind of chemical dependencies Is the Feirlighte Incorporetion end 
the Palmer Drug Abuse Program. 

Hopefully, through the combined i»fforts of ths House Select 
Committee on Narcotic Abuse and Control, our local, federal, and 
state law enforcement agencies, we can determine what needs to be 
dontt to correct this problem that prevails in our school of today. 

t personally appreciate the concern of your committee for it 
is evident that drug and alcohol abusers are a definite threat to 
our society and especially to our youth. 

I look forward to hearing from you once again, and I will do 
my best to keep you informed of my additional Information that is 
within my power to provide to your committee* 




Simon Rivera, Jr. , I 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Secondary Education 



SR/nlo 

Enclosures t 5 
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HOtms 



ADMINISTRATOR 



AREA SERVED 



FEE 



KtlOlPItlTY 



wii) cHANnr. vAi.T.BY Mft) Uay iiousn TNC 



fiO"! 7th, linrllnrtcn Tx T855n 



24 hours A dny 



AX Romero 



4 County Area 



Pay rcsldont care whan able 



A^e Ilmic-(l8-65) Should ba tmpXoyabXt 
Not for emergency aervicM < 



SERVICES PROVIDED 90 day program Indttarmlntd outpatient cara 

Croup and Indlvlual CounaaXinf k EducatlonaX presuncAt 



Sn^•RCE OF SUPPORT State Funding & UcaX Contrlbutiona 



OTH^R INFORMATION 



Vojrking roaidanta during the 90 
tn the support. 



day program contrXbur.^ 



o o 

kJ ti^ O 
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TEXAS STATE OF STATE PEPARTHHTT 07 KENTAL limTH 
Am) WCKTAL RETARPiVfXOU 



; U)MIKI£ T>'ATOH 
/ ■REA STUV'gr) 
2il 

luciBjun 

r 
I 

M-UT CE 0" ftPPORT 
i-THTR TyOrKXTIOK 



35 Orange , Brovnsvllle Tx 78520 542-9151 
8 « 5 p.n^ 
Dr. TlnlChy Brown 
Catneron 

Pay for aome medication if able. 
Anybody vho needs help 



Will help anybody who wants to get off drugs, provid 
counseling services, will help people who want to go 
to the hospital for detact. 



State funds 



If minor needs help to get off drugs, -he or she can 
go into office without his/her parents, if minor, 
needs help to get off drinking alcohol, he or Rhe 
needs parent or gutrdian to be admitted into tha 
hospital in Hatlingen. 
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AOMIKtSnATOK 



m 

ELIGIBILin 



SERVICES PROVIDED 



SQORCE or smotT 



75520 Jel. 5^1-27''; 



REALin HOUSE 

4DS E. W«Bhla|ton, erowniivlllt Tx 

I 

24 hour e«rt . 
Hr. V«n V«u|hn 
CMsron, VllUcy» Hld«lgo «nd St«rr Countltt 
Mont 



Ftdtrtl offtndtti, ehot* mh on ptrolt 
■tnttnctd through eourti condition of 
frott Ftdir«l CorrtctlooAl Initltutlon 



Readjuit to coMinlty lift, to bocoM ^ productlvi 
cltistn to rth«bllit«t« drug tddlett «nd «leohollefl. 



redtr«l Gov«mMnt contr«ct b«sit «nd 



or on probation, 
prob«tlon- rcturncti 



prlv«t«ly owntd. 
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ADDHESS 



HOURS 



AK£A SERVED 



FEE 

ELICiniLITV 



ALCOHOLICS AMOWTMOUa 



705 N. Expwy.« Brownivlllt, Tx 

76520 



12 noon - I p.a. atid 6 p.s. - 9 p 
1 p.m. * 2 p. a. ani 8 p,«. * 9 p 
7 p.«, - 8 p.«. Young Mind Mt 



Brownsvllli 



Non« 



Anyone who wanti to quit drinking 



Til. 54a-«07« 



p. (Hon. thru $gt.; 
p. (Sun.) 



alcohol. 
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EL 

g.ICIBIUTT 



SOURCE OF SUPyORt 



VALLEY nECio>iAL couwcTL OK ALcorrTuisM AtTO ORVg :r::z : 

2733 S, 77 Sunthl&« Scrip, Htrllngen 78550 Ta. 

(ofhtr hourt) 4 



10 «••» - 4 p,«, 
Mrs J ItoMro 

C«m«ron, WilUey^ Uldalgp 

None 

None 

InfoniAtlon-'lleferrel-Speektre Burceu 



Covninlty Contrlbutlone 
Antlclpeted Federel funding 



Co-ordineclon In GoploymenC Efforte 
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Testimony 
By 



Vnnct Littleton, PhD 



Superlnttndtnt 



Corpus Chrlsti Independent School District 



DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Growing up pres(»nts many difficulties. Youna people ere striving to develop 
from dependence to independencei to gain Individual identityi and to reach out 
socially into a world of changing vtlueSp standards, and nodes of behavior. 
Most educators and medical authorities agree that helping the young person to 
develop a well-adjusted personality is basic to the prevention of drug use and 
abuse. Studies have shown that the person who succumbs to drug abuse may feel 
insecure, unrecognized, and unhappy. 

The purpose of the Corpus Chrlsti Independent School District's Drug Education 
Program is to provide accurate, unbiased information and resources to the stu- 
dent. This program assists each student by providing factual up-to-date infor- 
mation through the content areas from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

Information concerning drugs and the latest research is provided throuah text- 
books, resource speakers, films and fllmstrips. Role playing, simulations, and 
other student-involvement type activities are used to assist students to make 
Informed decisions. These activities are further developed to assist students 
in establishing positive peer-group reletionihips. 

Activities are employed in several classes to help students in examining various 
goals — individual, family, educational, and career — in order to set the back- 
ground for setting personal life goals. These goals are evaluated from the 
student's point of view to help then detemlne whrt is needed to obtain other 
goals in life. 

Activities are developed in various subject areas to help each pupil to develop 
and maintain a positive self-image. When teachers are aware of students who 
have specific problems other resources are requested, such as the. additional 
expertise of the counselor and/or the nurse. 

The Drug Education Program is sequential in nature with the foundation beag 
provided In the eletientary schools. Various skills and concepts are introduced 
In the primary grades and developed at other grade levels. Activities are designed 
to be student-centered in order to be the most effective. 

Student activities are provided through the subject areas of Health, Science, and 
Social Studies. The basic skill areas are reinforced when students are required 
to research and report specific questions. 

There are many drug education resources available for Corpus Chrlsti students and 
teachers which include textbooks, curriculum guides, handbooks, and media materials. 



State-adopted textbooks are provided to each student in health, life science, 
biology, American history, government, and psycholog>* classes. The text- 
books have met the standards esubllshed by the state textbook committee. 

Curriculum Guides, Handbooks, and Resource Guides 
Drug education resource units and guides, written by and for district 
personnel since 1970, are available for the subject areas that include drug 
education units. In an effort to continue to provide accurate, up-to-date 
drug and substance abuse Information, the Health/Nutrition Guides, Grades 
1-2, 3-4, 5-6, and the Drug Education Resource Unit (1983-84) have been 
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prtptrtd to Mtlst ttachirs, •dmlnlstrttors, and support personntl. 
ttedit 

ITlillSll'r? •"5W«S«d to utillzt the fllBS that ara available from 
the Realonal EAicatlon Servlct Center ESC . Using reconnendatlons from 
cowjunlty groups and district personnel , the ESC hL updmd the ?nm 
list ng with rKent acquisitions. Each school llbrar/has the Sed a 
catalogs and supplentnts, and the librarian facilitates the ordTlno and 
showing of the fllna appropriate for each grade level. °'^'»""9 *na 

V'i^'lJ'^ Mterlal are available from various corrnunlty 
agencies and for the elamntary schools from the Elementary Science Center. 

S taff Dev el opiBtnt 

qS!5S"I°'T P«!'|<»«« during Pre-contract and Pre-School SUff 
Development, Equivalency Tine Programs, and District Inservlce Days. 
I5S5?.l"i!i2?Jh*r!H'*;*i»"?^ ^21 teachers, science, social 

P F M;.S?Si«.J^n counselors, adnlnlstrators, 

P.E. paraprofesslonals, and other Interested faculty and staff. 

Although 'vtry attempt is nade to have resource Information available 
««JJ«5"'"'"*I!* 1*^'^' 1*-wPhasl2ed that teachers and support 
pmonnol must stay Informed of the latest medical research, currint 
cowunlty resources, and the changes In drug legislation. Training 
sessions provide currant Information as well as topics for classrom 
discussions and presentations. Teaching actlvltlei based on unbiased, 
l^^a^S^^i^'riH^rl^^ S"/"*'!!!"! ^* credlbfllty of the teacher and offers 
Lft»» «J dangerous street Infomatlon, subtle media 

messages, and pop- Idol model Ing to which students are being subjected 

Additional Resources Available to Students and T«aehar» 

" HlJ-E*^"" Professional Library provides current magazines and books 
which are previewed by central office Instructional sUff. Material 
VtZit^' appropriate content and reading level are Included on local 
DiDiiographles. 

' ll^l^^ materials which are reviewed and recomnded 

by the Individual school staff. 

- Support personnel such as counselors and nurses receive special training 
and research data In order to meet the unique needs of the schools in 
which they are assigned. They have materials related to drug use and 
abuse. In addition » through workshops and newsletters they are informed 
Of a variety of commjnity resource agencies and individuals to whom 
referrals may be made. 

Area Servic es Available to Students and Teachers 

* ^^H'^t^fl^ organizations such as the Coastal Bend Families In Action. 
C.C. Pol ce Department. Medical Society and Auxiliary, and the Nueces 
County Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Council provide various services at 
little or no charge. These resources are available to be used In the 
instructional program and to meet individual needs. 
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- Privita strvicts art provldtd by various clinical psychologists, 
ntdlcal doctors, and lawytrs at varying rat«s or ftas. 

The Instructional prograo Indudts tha following topics: 

. Awareness of the useful and hamful effects of drugs 

. Accurate Information regarding the harmful effects to the substance 
abuser 

- Physiological effects of drugs 

- Psychological effects of drugs 

- Sociological effects of drugs 

• Activities to assist students In 

- Maintaining a positive se1f-1mge 

- Making Infomed decisions 

- Developing positive pter group relationships 

- Setting life goals 

Additional drug topics are Included In selected subject areas and grade 1eve1s# 
Specific subject areas for the Introduction and reinforcement of a concept are 
detamlned by teachers and currlculM consulUnts. For example, drug control 
regulations are treattd generally In health class but are studied In more depth 
In goverTMent courses. The basic concepts of the classification and tenilnology 
of drugs are first presented In health and science classes In elementary school 
and further developed In secondary school courses in hMlth» physical science, 
and biology* 

At least one subject area at each grade level has been deslgnattd an emphasis 
area for drug education* The following chart shows the artas of imphasls. 



GRADE WHERE 

K-6, 7 or 6 Health Education 

K-6, 8 Life Science 

a American History I Citizenship 

9 General Physical Science 

10 Health Education 

11 American History 

12 American Government 



The major drug education concepts and topics are prtsented sequentially. Each 
grade level reinforces and builds on what has been previously presentad. Teachers 
are not United to Uaching only those concepts listed for their grade level. 
All teachers at every grade level are encouraged to be alert to the special needs 
of their students and to provide guidance and Information or to rKoenend the 
appropriate school and coMnl^ resource. Information and activities are Inte- 
grated In all areas of Instruction. This assignment of topics Is planned to en- 
sure that essential material' Is presented. 

The CCISD Drug Education program Is designed to provide Information and skills 
that assist students to handle their personal lives more successfully, to avoid 
relying on drugs to solve Interpersonal problems, and to live with people whose 
drug use patterns are different from their own. 
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In addition to providing a strong Instructional thrust. Corpus Chrlsti Inde- 
pendent School District is also conmltted to ensuring a drug-free environment 
in which our students can learn. The Board of Trustees and administration feel 
that strong deterrent measures are critical to our efforts to provide safe 
schools. 

The district has in force a strong drug/alcohol policy which is working success- 
fully to remove students who possess or abuse those subsUnces while at school 
or at school-related activities. The policy requires student offenders — 
without exception — to be suspended for the rest of the semester and to receive 
F's In all subjects. 

Though originally critized by sone as being "too tough," this policy has slgnifl- 
^/5^!1^*^ . incidence of possession and use of drugs and alcohol on Corpus 
Chrlsti Independent School District campuses. The policy is strongly supported 
by school administrators, parents and the comnunlty. 

Drug and alcohol abuse i^s a conwunlty concern. As part of the coimiunlty of Corpus 
Chrlsti, the school district has played an active role in support of various 
groups fighting drug abuse. 

Reconmendatlons on what is neeo^d to win this battle include: 

* Further education for parents on how to develop healthy children who will 
not turn to chemical dependency, how to recognize clues indicating drug 
abuse and how to deal with sons and daughters struggling with this problem. 

* A wide-spread public information campaign to make society as a whole aware 
of the dangers of drug abuse and where help Is available if needed. 

* Additional Instruction for teachers and school staff members In how to 
recognize and help student drug abusers. 
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ROBSTOWN 1M)EPEM)ENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Ml NORTH HRSTSmtT 
ROBSTOWN, TtXAS 



December 7, 1983 



Honorable Charles B. Range 1 , Chairman 
Select Comnittce on Narcotic Abuse 
and Control 
Room 501 
5649 Uopard 

Corpus Christi, TX 78408 



Pear Congrcjisman Rangel: 

Thank you for offering me the opportunity to address the Select 
Gonmittce on Narcotics Abuse and Control on the critical topic of drug 
addiction problems in South Texas. 1 appreciate the fact that this 
Conmittee has decided to conduct this hearing. It will convey a strong 
message throughout Texas. I will speak to you today from the perspective 
of a school superintendent and state the problems educators contend with 
as follows: 

1. FJCtent of the dniR abuse problem in the schools and what can 
be done to more effectively bring the problem under control. 
There are definitely probUms in resards to drug abase in M-rican 
lH,blic Schools today. By this, I mean that students are definitely 
usin,; or experimenting with drugs at a bipher level than ever before. 
T1,e avail-ibility of druRS coupled with permissive societal attitudes will 
cont.nue to make this problem one of na.lor porportions. It is in^erative 
that all public agencies work together to combat the problem. 

1 would like to state that educators are making efforts to combat 
the problem. TTiey and school boards arc attacking the problem through the 
inn^lenK-ntation of strict arug abuse policies and drug prevention programs 
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which involve parents and other citizens in the connunity. We all have a 
stake in solving the problem of drug abuse. 

In our district, we have a very strong policy which is enforced by 
school administrators and siworted by our Board of Education. We will 
sijnply not tolerate drug abuse by our students. I would further suggest 
that school districts increase comnuni cat ions and not allow suspended 
students to cross school district boundaries to register. 

In Robstown, we also have a community-wide Drug Education Oomnittec 
composed of educators, students, and parents. TTie comnittee is generating 
a dnig awareness program that I believe win have a very significant impact 
on drug abuse in our schools and community. Also, we have been working 
jointly with the Coastal Bend Families in Action Ccrmittee to combat dnags 
in our schools. 

I do not believe there is a significant effort at the Federal and 
State level that attempts to address the drug abuse problem in the schools. 
There is a definite need for greater resources to be allocated to assist 
school districts with their drug abuse and prevention programs. 

It is particularly ijjqxjrtant that resources be made available to 
school districts of all sizes for alternative education programs for 
those students who are suspended for drug abuse. 

In conclusion. I would encourage this comnittee to provide the 
needed emphasis at the Federal, state and Local level to direct both hunan 
and material resources at the elementary and secondary level of public 
education to combating this serious and ever growing problem. 
Sincerely, ^ 

<^Jose Gene Gallegos, Ed. D. , 
Superintendent 

JGG/ce 

&icl: 1 Di-ug Abuse Policy 
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Testimony for "Drug Trafficking and Abuse on the Texas Gulf Coast* 
hearing of the u.s.house of representatives select committee 



Mr, Chairman and Members of the committee. I thank you for the 
invitation to address a number of issues related to drug abuse in 
Texas and the Nation. 

i c0.v1e to speak to you from the perspective of director of a 
State drug agency and one who has worked in the field of Drug Abuse 
nationwide for over 15 years. 

i am particularly pleased that this committee has not restricted 
its interests to problems related to use of narcotics nor to one 
problem area for it is becoming increasingly obvious that drug abuse 

IS A FAR-REACHING CONCERN . AND MY CENTRAL MESSAGE HERE TODAY IS THAT 
WE MUST ADDRESS ALL FACETS OF THIS ISSUE WITH A WELL-BALANCED SET OF 
STRATEGIES INFORMED BY A KEEN UNDERSTANDING OF HISTORY. ThIS SET OF 
STRATEGIES MUST BE ADDRESSED SIMULTANEOUSLY TO ALL POPULATION POTEN- 
TIALLY IMPACTED BY DRUG ABUSE AND MUST INCLUDE BALANCED SUPPLY REDUC- 
TION AND DEMAND REDUCTION EFFORTS. FURTHER. THESE EFFORTS NEED TO BE 
COORDINATED AND DIRECTED SIMILARLY AT ALL GOVERNMENTAL LEVELS. 

The HISTORY of this country's drug abuse efforts has seen SUC- 
CESSIVE PENDULUM SWINGS FROM ENFORCEMENT OR SUPPLY REDUCTION TO 
DEVELOPMENT OF SERVICES TO REDUCE DEMAND FOR DRUGS. ALTHOUGH WE HAVE 
PROGRESSIVELY MADE TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN BOTH REALMS. WE HAVE 
YET TO ACCOMPLISH THE BAUNCE NECESSARY TO REALLY IMPACT THE PROBLEM, 
In the past few years, the shift of emphasis to supply reduction HAS 

been so abrupt as to threaten the continued viability of our prevention 

AND TREATMENT EFFORTS. WiTH THE REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FUNDING FOR 
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DRUG ABUSE SERVICES AND THE SIGNIFICANT REDUCTION IN THE LEADERSHIP 
ROLE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DRUG ABUSE^ THE TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION SYSTEM HAS BEEN WEAKENED CONSIDERABLY. WhILE THERE HAS 
BEEN A 30 PERCENT DECREASE IN FUNDS FOR TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 
SERVICES SINCE 1980^ THERE HAS BEEN IN THE SAME PERIOD OF TIME A 
30 PERCENT INCREASE IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR DRUG LAW ENFORCEMENT TO 
A FIGURE WHICH IS 2^ MILLION DOLLARS HIGHER THAN THE TOTAL AlCOHOL^ 

Drug and Mental Health Services Block Grant. 

The Texas Department of Community Affairs is the agency desig- 
nated TO administer the drug abuse PORTION OF THE ADMS Block Grant 
IN Texas^ and has been the lead state agency for drug abuse services 

FOR 14 YEARS, ThE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION DIVISION WITHIN TDCA HAS 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ESTIMATING THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF DRUG ABUSE 
PROBLEMS IN TeXAS, ALLOCATING AVAILABLE RESOURCES TO ADDRESS THESE 

problems through treatment and prevention services, and coordi- 
nating the efforts of interested agencies and individuals. 

Currently, we estimate that over 700,000 Texans are in need 
of drug abuse treatment, as many as 14,000 people aged 12-17 may 
be added to that figure each year as they reach drug-abusing age. 
In addition, over half a million young people age 12-17 are at risk 
of becoming dependent on drugs and require prevention services. 
Each year an increasing proportion of treatment admissions are re- 
ferrals FROM THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM. 

The FOLLOWING COMPARISONS BETWEEN DRUG ABUSE PATTERNS IN TeXAS 
and national figures are derived from individual CLIENT RECORDS 
MAINTAINED ON CLIENTS ADMITTED TO AND DISCHARGED FROM FEDERALLY 
FUNDED DRUG ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAMS IN TeXAS AND NATIONALLY. 

Heroin, amphetamines, marijuana and other opiates, in that order, 
are the major primary drugs at admission to treatment in texas 
whereas, nationally, marijuana is more prevalent than amphetamines, 
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In Texas, secondary and tertiary drug problems reported are more 

OFTEN marijuana RATHER THAN ALCOHOL AS REPORTED NATIONALLY. 

Treatment admissions and arrests data show an increase in 

HEROIN USE IN TeXAS BEGINNING IN 1982 AFTER 2 YEARS OF LEVELING 

OFF. Amphetamines have shown a slight annual increase and 

TREATMENT ADMISSIONS FOR MARIJUANA DECREASED SLIGHTLY IN 1982, 
Two CHARTS PROVIDE THESE DATA IN GREATER DETAIL. ALTHOUGH THE 
INCIDENCE AND PREVALENCE OF INHALANT ABUSE IS LOWER THAN THESE 
OTHER DP'JG CATEGORIES . MERITS SPECIAL CONCERN HERE. In THE 

past year, over six percent of admissions to drug abuse treatment 
programs funded through this agency were for inhalant abuse. 
This is about six times the rate reported for the United States 
IN 1981 by the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA). 

Concerned citizens in two Texas cities have responded to 
this phenomenon through the formation of community action groups. 
The San Antonio Toxicant Inhalants Task Force sponsored by 
Nosotros, Inc. monitors local businesses for compliance with 
recently enacted state law prohibiting the sale of spray paint 
TO minors. Another group. Parents and Neighbors United has 

EFFECTIVELY UTILIZED THE MEDIA AND LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES IN 
bringing the inhalant abuse PROBLEM TO LIGHT IN THE HOUSTON 
AREA. The group seeks to enhance AWARENESS OF THE DANGERS OF 
AEROSOL INHALATION AND ORGANIZES BOYCOTTS OF BUSINESSES THAT 
SELL OR MANUFACTURE THESE PRODUCTS. 

The CURRENT DRUG ABUSE PROGRAM OPERATED BY TDCA CONSISTS 
PRIMARILY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF COMMUNITY-BASED PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT SERVICES PROVIDERS AND THE DIRECT PROVISION OF 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION SERVICES FROM THE STATE LEVEL. 1n THE 
AREA OF PREVENTION, 29 COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS ARE FUNDED AT 
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AN ANNUALIZED TOTAL OF $1,1 MILLION AND SERVE ABOUT 200,000 
PERSONS A YEAR. In THE AREA OF TREATMENT SERVICES, TWENTY-SEVEN 
COMMUNITY-BASED PKOGRAMS RECEIVED CONTINUATION FUNDING FROM 

TDCA October 1, 1983 at a total of %5A million. Finally, the 

AGENCY PROVIDES NUMEROUS DIRECT DRUG EDUCATION SERVICES. FOR 
EXAMPLE, THE TeXAS CLEARINGHOUSE FOR DrUG INFORMATION DISSEMI- 
NATES ABOUT 187,000 PIECES OF LITERATURE PER YEAR, AND APPROXI- 
MATELY 800 PERSONS HAVE RECEIVED TRAINING OR HAVE ATTENDED 

educational sessions in the last year. 

Although the advent of the block grant mechanism resulted 
in a reduced funding level, we, with some other states, were 
fortunate to have had overlapping federal funds available in 
1982. With carefully planned forward funding the full effects 
OF the 30 percent reduction in annual awards levels over the 
peak in 1980 WILL not be felt until FY 1985. Within that total 
reduction, allocations to treatment necessarily dropped Si'^ 
percent in FY 1981, another 3,1 percent in FY 1982, 2.7 percent 
IN FY 1983 AND A FULL 12.5 PERCENT IN FY 1984. By 1985, the 

total drop IN treatment FUNDHG COMPARED TO FY 1980 WILL BE 30 
PERCENT. 

In ADDITION TO THE REDUCTION IN OVERALL FUNDING LEVEL, 
TREATMENT ALLOCATIONS HAVE BEEN REDUCED AS A RESULT OF THE 

ADMS Block Grant statute which requires states to allocate ."0 
percent of these funds for prevention services, since the adms 
Block Grant did not provide new funds for this purpose, Texas, 

LIKE many other STATES, HAS HAD TO REDUCE TREATMENT SERVICES IN 
ORDER TO MEET THE PREVENTION REQUIREMENT. 

Community-based treatment services supported by TDCA are 
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TARGETED TO INDIVIDUALS DIAGNOSED AS DRUG ADDICTED OR DRUG 
DEPENDENT. InD'VIDUALS WHO ABUSE ANY DRUG (EXCEPT FOR EXCLUSIVE 
USE OF alcohol) ARE CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSION TO TREATMENT IF 
THEIR CHRONIC, COMPULSIVE USE OF THE DRUG HAS RESULTED IN A 
PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL DEPENDENCE AND/oR HAS ASSUMED A CENTRAL 
NEGATIVE ROLE IN THEIR LIFESTYLE. A COMPREHENSIVE PSYCHO-SOCI AL 
EVALUATION DOCUMENTING EMOTIONrtL AND/oR BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 
RESULTING FROM DRUG ABUSE IS UTILIZED BY PROGRAMS FUNDED BY 
TDCA TO DOCUMENT THAT TREATMENT SERVICES ARE PROVIDED IN ACCOR- 
DANCE WITH THE ABOVE POLICY. DrUG ABUSE SERVICES SUPPORTED BY 
TDCA CONSIST OF DETOXIFICATION, DRUG MAINTENANCE, AND DRUG-FREE 
SERVICES DELIVERED IN RESIDENTIAL OR OUTPATIENT ENVIRONMENTS, 

Nationwide research as well as our own client outcome 

MEASURES DEMONSTRATE DRUG ABUSE TREATMENT WORKS. OUR MOST 
recent data show THAT 30 PERCENT OF ALL CLIENTS IMPROVE DURING 
TREATMENT, Of THOSE IN TREATMENT 9 MONTHS OR MORE, 78 PERCENT 
IMPROVE. In terms of treatment SETTING, SIXTY PERCENT OF ALL 
RESIDENTIAL CLIENTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN DRUG USE PATTERNS OR 
IN LEVEL OF EDUCATION ATTAINED AT DISCHARGE, ThE RATE IS 70 
TO 80 PERCENT IMPROVEMENT FOR CLIENTS PARTICIPATING IN TREATMENT 
AT LEAST SIX MONTHS. OVER 50 PERCENT Oh OUTPATIENT CLIENTS 
SHOW THESE IMPROVEMENTS AT DISCHARGE, WITH OVER 70 PERCtNT 
IMPROVEMENT FOR THOSE REMAINING IN TREATMENT NINE MONTHS OR MORE. 

Texas treatment clinics appear to be able to retain clients 

BETTER THAN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. HoWEVER, TeXAS CLINICS DIS- 
CHARGE MORE CLIENTS FOR NON-COMPLIANCE AND ARE LESS LIKELY TO 
DISCHARGE CLIENTS WHO STILL OCCASIONALLY USE DRUGS AS HAVING 
COMPLETED TREATMENT. ThE RATE OF ARRESTS FOR CLIENTS WHO HAD 
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AN AR.-'EST RECORD AT ADMISSION AND WHO STAY IN TREATMENT OVER A 

long enough period of 1 ime to compare during'treatment arrest 
rate also shows improvement. 

Despite these client outcomes, and the quality of programs 
developed over time. there are gaps in our provision of treatment 
SERVICES. Many programs are finding it difficult with reduced 

FUNDING TO PROVIDE A FULL CONTINUUM OF NEEDED SERVICES AND TO 
UPDATE TREATMENT STRATEGIES IN LIGHT OF CURRENT RESEARCH. A 
SYSTEMATIC STATE-WIDE REFERRAL NETWORK INCLUDING PRIVATE AND 
PUBLICALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS IS NEEDED TO ALLOW FOR GREATER ACCES- 
SIBILITY rO TREATMENT OF ALL PERSONS IN NEED AND TO APPROPRIATELY 
IDENTIFY TREATMENT NEEDS. FURTHER. STATEWIDE DEVELOPMENT AND 'COORDI- 
NATION ARE NEEDED TO PROVIDE FOR APPROPRIATE REFERRAL TO TREATMENT 
OF PERSONS CHARGED WITH CRIMES. DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 
1983/ TREATMENT PROGRAMS FUNDED BY TDCA SERVED ALMOST 10/000 

PERSONS. However, as of October L .1983. there has been a 13 

PERCENT decrease IN FUNDING AND AN ADDITIONAL 10 PERCENT DECREASE 
FOR TREATMENT SERVICES IS ANTICIPATED FOR NEXT YEAR/ SO THAT BY 
1985/ ONLY 8000 PERSONS WILL BE ABLE TO RECEIVE TREATMENT WHEN 
OVER 700/000 PERSONS IN TexAS ARE REPORTED TO BE IN NEED OF TREAT- 
MENT. Thus at a time when the effectiveness of treatment can 

BE demonstrated AND THE NEED FOR TREATMENT SERVICES IS INCREASING/ 
TREATMENT RESOURCES AND CAPACITY ARE DIMINISHING. 

TDCA OBLIGATIONS TO PREVENTION CONTRACTORS HAVE BEEN IN- 
CREASED TO MEET THE 20 PERCENT MINIMUM REQUIRED BY THE ADMS 

Block Ghant. In addition/ TDCA has significantly increased its 

DIRECT PROVISION OF PRIMARY PREVENTION SERVICES. INCREASED 
EMPHASIS HAG BEEN PLACED ON StaTE^LEVEL EDUCATION EFFORTS 
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RESULTING IN ABOUT A 30 PERCENT INCREASE IN LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED 
AND ABOUT 3 TIMES THE VOLUME OF FORMER EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS. 

As SUPPORTED BY NATIONAL RESEARCH. FUNDING PRIORITY FOR 
PfiF'/ENTION HAS BEEN GIVEN TO COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE PROVIDERS/ 
WHICH TARGET YOUTH CONSIDERED TO BE AT HIGH RISK FOR DRUG IN- 
VOLVEMENT. Services include intervention services designed to 

PROVIDE ASSISTANCE AND SUPPORT TO HELP PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
DURING CRITICAL PERIODS. ALTERNATIVES SERVICES DESIGNED TO OFFER 
POSITIVE EXPERIENCES AND PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
PEER INVOLVEMENT. EDUCATION SERVICES DESIGNED TO ASSIST INDIVID- 
UALS IN DEVELOPING AFFECTIVE SKILLS AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
DESIGNED TO DISTRIBUTE ACCURATE AND OBJECTIVE INFORMATION ABOUT 
DRUGS AND THEIR EFFECTS. DaTA FROM THE PREVENTION MANAGEMENT 

AND Evaluation System (PMES) show that young clients served by 

THESE PROGRAMS ARE MOST LIKELY TO HAVE USED ALCOHOL (58 PERCENT)* 
MARIJUANA (61 percent) AND INHALANTS (33 PERCENT). COMPARISON 
OF BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS DURING TWO MONTH PERIODS BEFORE AND 
DURING PREVENTION PROGRAM PARTICIPATION REVEAL! 

FEWER PROBLEMS WITH POLICE (+^15S CHANGE) 

DECREASED MARIJUANA USE (+15!?) 

IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GARDES (+12%) 

FEWER SCHOOL CONDUCT PROBLEMS (+102) 
In ADDITION TO COMPREHENSIVE PREVENTION SERVICE PROVIDERS. 

other contractors are funded to implement narrower-focus prevention 
strategies such as crisis and peer counseling/ training in job 
seeking and interviewing/ and family education. 

After inadequate geographic distribution of services due 
to limited resources/ the most significant gap in the area of 
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PREVENTION SERVICES IS COORDINATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS GROUPS 
INVOLVED IN DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION* I.E. SCHOOLS, CRIMINAL AND 
JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEMS, TREATMENT AND PREVENTION SERVICE 
PROVIDERS, PARENT GROUPS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. In TeXAS. 
AS IN MANY OTHER STATES, THE PREVENTION EFFORTS OF THE STATE 

drug abuse agency havt been augmented by the parents' movement. 
The Texans' War on Drugs has organized groups across the state 

AND MOBILIZED THEM TOWARD DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION IN THEIR COMMU" 
ITIES AND ON THE STATE LEVEL THROUGH EDUCATION AND LOBBYING FOR 
LEGISLATIVE CHANGES. pRIVATELY SUPPORTED AND SELF-HELP GROUPS 
AS WELL AS SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS SUPPORTED THROUGH OTHER PUBLIC 
AGENCIES SUCH AS THE STATE ALCOHOL AND MENTAL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
ARE ALSO INVOLVED IN PREVENTION EFFORTS. In LIGHT OF THE CHANGING 
LEADERSHIP ROLE OF NIDA AND THE STATE DRUG ABUSE AGENCIES, IT 
IS IMPERATIVE THAT THERE BE STRONG, FORMAL COORDINATION AMONG 
THESE GROUPS IN ORDER TO MAXIMIZE THE VALUABLE RESOURCES WHICH 
EACH HAS TO CONTRIBUTE. 

How DOES THE CURRENT STATE PROGRAM UNDER THE ADMS BlOCK 

Grant system differ from that operated under the categorical 
GRANTS? The nature of community-based services has not yet sig- 
nificantly CHANGED. The major problems encountered with the 
Block Grants have not been with the funding mechanism but with 
the reduced funding levels. As previously stated, treatment 
capacity has dropped, and prevention programming has increased 

IN ACCORDANCE WITH BlOCK GrANT REQUIREMENTS. ThE STATE PROGRAM 
for DRUG ABUSE. SERVICES SUPPORTED BY THE BlOCK GrANT HAS DEVELOPED 
ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY ACCORDING TO THE GUIDELINES OF THE CATEGORICAL 
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GRANTS AND ACCORDING TO DESIGNATED USES OF THOSE FUNDS, SCHOOL- 
BASED PROGRAMS. COORDINATION WITH PRIVATE PROVIDERS. COURT-BASED 
REFERRALS. ETC. WERE NOT INCLUDED IN THE CATEGORICAL GRANTS; 
HOWEVER. THESE CONTINUE TO BE IMPORTANT COMPONENTS OF A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE SYSTEM OF DRUG ABUSE SERVICES WHICH NEED TO BE ADDRESSED. 

At a TIME WHEN THE BlOCK GrANT MECHANISM SHIFTS ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE STATE LEVEL. SUPPORT FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE STAFF HAS DIMINISHED DRASTICALLY. A CORE OF QUALITY 
SERVICES HAS BEEN CAREFULLY DEVELOPED OVER THE PAST DECADE AND 
ATTtJ[jTION BY THE AGENCY SHOULD NOW BE GIVEN TO EXPAND I NG ^TOWARD 
A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF SERVICES FULLY COORDINATED WITH RELATED 

EFFORTS. Unfortunately, support for state planning staff has 

SIMILARLY diminished AND FUNDS ARE UNAVAILABLE FOR DEVELOPMENT 

of these additional services. 

Finally, the national treatment data systems developed by 
nida and to which we contribute are now operating at best on a 
voluntary basis because of lack of funding at the national level. 
Maintenance and analyses of a national data base are essential 

FOR projection OF SERVICE NEEDS AND ASSESSMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL 
EFFORTS WITH THOSE OF OTHER STATES AND NATIONALLY. 

On a more promising note. I feel that hearings like this 

ONC HERE TODAY PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MAKING THE PUBLIC MORE 
AWARE OF AND RESPONSIVE TO DRUG ABUSE PROBLEMS AS WELL 
AS PROVIDING A FORUM FOR DETERMINING THE BEST MEANS OF INTEGRATING 
ALL EFFECTIVE AND VIABLE EFFOPTS TO REDUCE THE PROBLEMS RESULTING 
FROM DRUG ABUSE. 
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**Drug Trafficking and Abuse on The Texas Gulf Coast'' 

Hearing of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Conmlttee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 
Congressman Charles B. Rangel , Chairman 

December 12-13, 1983 
Corpus Chrlstli Texas 

Statement of Testimony from: 
0, Dwayne Simpson, Ph.D. 
Behavioral Research Program 
Professor, Department of psychology 
Texas A&H University 
College Station, Texas 77843 

1 appreciate the time and effort devoted by this Select Committee to 
acquire testimony from State and local levels concerning the important 
problems related to drug abuse and addiction In Texast I also thank you for 
this opportunity to testify before you today. 

There are several Important areas designated for testimony at this 
hearing, but I will restrict rny comments to only two of those areas. In 
particular, 1 wish to respond to your Interests in the effectiveness of drug 
abuse treatment and prevention programs, and the gaps which exist In current 
program efforts. comments are based primarily on iny experiences as a 
member of an evaluation research team which has studied community-based drug 
abuse treatment and prevention services for almost 15 years. 

With regard to the Issue of program effectiveness, the major drug abuse 
treatment approaches used for heroin and other opiate drug addicts have been 
demonstrated to have a positive impact on posttreatment drug use, criminal 
Involvement, and employment. For instance, the rate of dally use of heroin 
or other opiate drugs has been found to drop to about 40% in the first year 
after treatment (as reported In more detail in the appended National 
Institute on Drug Abuse Treatment Research Report, DHHS Publication No. ADM 
82-1209, entitled **Evaluation of Drug Abuse Treatment Effectiveness: 
Summary of the DARP Follow-up Research" by D.D. Simpson and S.B. Sells). It 
Is also important to add that the length of time spent in treatment was 
found to be particularly important; that is, long-term clients had better 
posttreatment outcomes than short-term clients. 

After about 5-to-6 years following their admission to drug abuse 
treatment, we have found that roughly one-fourth of the addicts in our data 
system still used opiate drugs daily (that is, during the last year before 
the follow-up interview), but about two-thirds did not use opiate drugs at 
all. preliminary information from a long-term follow-up study we are 
currently conducting on these addicts is also relevant. It indicates that 
these drug use and abstinence rates continue to be descriptive of this 
sample at 12-years after treatment as well. 
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The effectiveness of treatment services and long-term outcomes for 
users of nonoplate drugs, on the other hand, have not been studied as 
thoroughly. The rapid evolution of these services during the last decade 
and the diversity of drug use patterns Involved have cofflpllcated this 
evaluation task. In addition, Important descriptive Information on 
treatment services and clients has become difficult to obtain since the 
initiation of the ADM block grants, and this problem Is especially critical 
at the national level. The major reason is the discontinuation of Federal 
data collection requirements, such as the Client Oriented Data Acquisition 
Process (CODAPl and the National Drug and Alcohol Treatment Utilization 
Survey (NDATUS). Under the ADM block grants, TeMS and other States have had 
to cut back program services, and in spite of the recognized Importance and 
applications of client and program data, there simply has not been enough 
money to sustain most standardized data collection activities at adequate 
and appropriate levels. Because of the need for at least some fundamental 
information on program services, the loss of the systematic data collection . 
systems has been among the most serious consequences of ADM block grants. ^ 

In Texas, a notable exception to this general loss of emphasis on data 
collection efforts has Involved a systematic plan of the Drug Abuse 
Prevention Division in the Texas Department of Community Affairs to assess 
prevention services In the State. It has provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of an Information system for community-based prevention prognms 
designed to serve high-risk youth in low socioeconomic neighborhoods. This 
statewide data base (PNES), provides information on overall drug abuse 
prevention service delivery as well as individual client characteristics, 
problems, and proi^ress in these programs. It assists the State in 
monitoring the program services purchased, provides diagnostic and 
:t3tistical feedback to individual programs for improving the quality of 
their services, and serves as a basis for conducting research on Important 
drug abuse issues. 

One such issue Involves the growing problem in Texas with the sniffing 
of spray paint and other Inhalants. This form of drug use is especially 
prevalent among Mexican-American adolescents, and it represents a cownon and 
growing cause for alarm throughout our State because of its serious 
physiological and psychological consequences. Too little is known about the 
circumstances surrounding this problem, and unfortunately, ADM block grant 
funds are continuing to shrink as the need for prevention and treatment 
services increase. Indeed, the programmatic needs to deal with inhalant use 
in this atmosphere of limited resources leads to one of the major gaps in 
our current program efforts in Texas." 

With regard to the human service demands in our State, it should be 
noted that Texas and some of the other "sunbelt" States were slower than 
other parts of our Nation in developing problems of economic recession in 
recent years. Consequently, this State experienced a tremendous Influx of 
new residents searching for work. Economic Indicators also suggest that 
Texas is also lagging behind Nationally in its sluggish recovery from this 
recessionary period. The added population infusion (particularly in the 
lower socioeconomic ranges) has combined with prevailing economic stresses 
to stretch alreafdy taut drug abuse and other human service delivery systems. 
Thus, Texas is at a crossroads. Recent cocaine busts along our Gulf Coast 
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testify to the trafficking conducted to meet demands by an affluent 
clientele for glamour drugs. Parent movements, often from middle-class 
suburbia, focus on legitimate concerns about widespread marijuana use by 
their children. Lower socioeconomic neighborhood' try to deal with the use 
of Inexpensive Inhalants by their adolescents, as well as the use of other 
drugs. This diverse and complicated picture of service needs Is then 
overlaid by the ever present political pressures to respond to powerful 
special Interest groups* Meanwhile, our existing community-based drug abuse 
service programs continue to have their operating funds reduced or withdrawn 
al together* 

In conclusion, difficult and painful choices have emerged In Texas and 
other States for the allocation of resources for drug abuse services. More 
Importantly, these choices will require the neglect of certain problem areas 
to the extent that funding levels are not increased to meet the needs. 
Hopefully, this process will not overlook the important use of management 
Information and service delivery evaluation systems to help Improve and 
guide these difficult policy-making decisions* 
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Testimony presented by 
Raymon L. Bynum 
Commissioner of Education 
Tews Education Agency 

THE STATUS OF DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION IN TEXAS SCHOOLS 
Representative Rangel. members of the Committeej 

Thank you for inviting me to appear before this committee to discuss the impact 

OF ILLEGAL DRUG TRAFFICKING ON TEXAS, PARTICULARLY ON THE STUDENTS OF OUR 



STATE* 



With widespread use of drugs affecting large segments of society^ it would 

BE UNREALISTIC TO THINK THAT THE SCHOOLS ARE IMMUNE TO THE PROBLEMS OF DRUG 

ABUSE • What is the extent of the problem? Here are some national data collected 
BY THE University of Michigan from high school seniors* A sample of Texas 

districts was involved in THE SURVEY. BETWEEN 1975 AND 1978^ 

DAILY MARIHUANA USE CLIMBED RAPIDLY FROM 6 PERCENT TO 11 PERCENT OF ALL SENIORS^ 
The NUMBER OF SENIORS HAVING TRIED THE DRUG HAS NOT CHANGED SIGNIFICANTLY; 
IN 1979 IT WAS 60 PERCENT, AND IN 1982 IT WAS 59 PERCENT* ThE GOOD NEWS IS THAT 
DAILY MARIHUANA USE HAS DECLINED SINCE 1979 AND IN 1982 WAS 7 PERCENT OF ALL SE- 
NIORS. The trend is the same for cocaine. The proportion of high school seniors 

REPORTING ANY USE IN THE PRIOR YEAR INCREASED DRAMATICALLY FROM 1975 TO 1979, 
AND THEN LEVELED OFF BET><EEN 1979 AND 1981* 1n 1982. THE ANNUAL PREVALENCE HAD 
FALLEN TO 11*5 PERCENT* 

Despite encouraging trends in student drug abuse, national data show that 

THE NATION STILL HAS THE HIGHEST LEVELS OF ILLICIT DRUG USE OF ANY NATION IN THE 
industrialized WORLD* OtHER NATIONAL AND STATE RESEARCH REPORTS HAVE SHOWN THAT 
DRUG ABUSE HAS ENORMOUS DELETERIOUS EFFECTS ON THE LEARNING PROCESS AND CONTRIB- 
UTES TO SCHOOL DROP OUT. TRUANCY, AND JUVENILE CRIMINAL ACTS* 

There have not been any surveys to determine the incidence of drug use among 
Texas students specifically* There are reports from school districts indicating 

that suspensions have increased for drug-related offenses this SCHOOL YEAR* 

Also, there is great concern that students are beginning to experiment 
O or 
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WITH DRUGS AT A MUCH YOUNGER AGE THAN IN PREVIOUS YEARS* It IS NOT UNCOMNON TO 
FIND 9- AND 10-YEAR-OLD STUDENTS EXPERIMENTING MITH DRUGS* 

Daufi Abuse PRgvENTiON Efforts in Texas 

HHAT is THE RESPONSE OF THE TeXAS EDUCATION ACENCY AND THE SCHOOU TO THIS PROB- 
LEM? The focus has been (1) prevention^ (2) intervention^ and (3) security* 
The objective of prevention is to educate the student prior to signs and 
symptohs of drug abuse problems* The objective of intervention is to identify 
students mho already are exhibiting symptoms or developing problems in order to 

MODIFY THEIR BEHAVIOR OR, IF NECESSARY, TO REFER THEM TO TREATMENT* ThE AIM OF 
security IS TO DEVELOP A SYSTEM THAT ENSURES A SAFE ENVIRONMENT FOR STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY, ONE THAT IS RELATIVELY FREE OF DRUGS AND CRIME* 

The GOVERNANCE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AN ELECTED BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES MHiCH MAKES LOCAL POLICY MITHIN THE FRAMEMORK OF STATE LAW AND StATE 

Board of Education rules and regulations. Statewide curriculum revision is 
underway in texas, and new state board of education rules governing instructional 

PROGRAMS CURRENTLY ARE BEING DISCUSSED AND WILL BE FORMALLY ADOPTED IN KaRCH 198<i* 
The RULES under consideration call for instruction in health EDUCATION THAT IS 

specifically related to drug abuse and instruction in social studies that is 
generally related to drug abuse* 

Specific information about the negative effects of drugs and the factors that 

CONTRIBUTE TO DRUG ABUSE BEGINS AT GrADE <4* STUDENTS LEARN THAT DRUGS IMPAIR 
PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND THAT PERSONS WHO USE DRUGS DEPEND 
ON DRUGS RATHER THAN THEIR OWN ABILITIES' ThEY LEARN TO BE PREPARED IN THE 
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LIKELY EVENT THAT THEY WILL HAVE TO CHOOSE BETXEEN USING OR REFUSING DRUGS- 

Students learn that refusing drugs might require difficult choices and assertive 

ACTION and that THE DECISION NOT TO USE DRUGS MIGHT BE CHALLENGED BY THEIR PEERS, 
BUT THAT THEY CAN MEET THOSE CHALLENGES. ThEY LEARN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DRUGS AND CRIME. ThEY LEARN THAT CITIZENS ARE PROTECTED BY UNS AND HAVE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPORTING VALID LAW ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS. ThEY LEARN THAT THEY 
WILL HAVE RESPONSIBILITY AS ADULTS FOR IMPROVING UWS- ABOVE ALL, THEY LEARN 
THAT THERE ARE A MULTITUDE OF PRODUCTIVE, SATISFYING ALTERNATIVES TO USING DRUGS. 

Many school districts already have established instructional programs that 

EXCEED state REQUIREMENTS- SchOOL ISISTRICT PERSONNEL ALWAYS ARE ENCOURAGED 
TO PUN PROGRAMS THAT ADDRESS LOCAL NEEDS- 

Recognizing that drug abuse is not just a school problem, the Texas Education 
Agency has coordinated with other agencies to provide assistance to local school 
districts. They include: 

• Texas Commission on Alcoholism 

. Texas Department of Community Affairs 
- Texans' War on Drugs 

• Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Here are four examples of coordination: 

• To date, 63 SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVE RECEIVED FUNDS TO PURCHASE 
CURRICULA THAT INCLUDE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION COMPONENTS- 

. A STATEWIDE PREVENTION CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY ANOTHER STATE 
AGENCY DREW REPRESENTATIVES OF 90 SCHOOL DISTRICTS AS A DIRECT 
RESULT Of RECRUITMENT DONE BY THE TeXAS EDUCATION AGENCY- 
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School PTA's, in cooperation with the Texans' War on Drugs, 

HAVE BEEN THE MOVING FORCE BEHIND 200 PARENT GROUPS FORMED 
IN THE STATE TO FIGHT DRUG ABUSE IN THEIR COMMUNITIES. 

The Texas Education Agency cooperated with The Chemical People 
Project by encouraging superintendents to make school facilities 
available for the airing of The Chemical People and the discus- 
sions that FOLLOWED' 

The State Board of Education through its rules for the accreditation of school 
districts requires all districts to have policies describing student responsi- 
bilities, rights, and conditions leading to suspension or other disciplinary 
aaions and procedural safeguards as required by law (principle 3, standard d)- 

ThEREFORE, each DISTRICT HAS DEVELOPED ITS OWN POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR 
DEALING WITH DRUG POSSESSION OR SALE* SUSPENSION IS PART OF LOCAL POLICY* 1t 
MAY BE IMMEDIATE UPON THE FIRST INCIDENT OR IT MAY BE A LAST RESORT* SuGPEN~ 
SlON IS USED WHEN THE LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION DETERMINES THAT IT IS NO LONGER 
PRODUCTIVE TO ALLOW TIU STUDENT TO RGMAIN IN SCHOOL WITH AN UNRESOLVED DRUG 
PROBLEM* 

Because it is in the best interests of everyone in the state for these students 
to continue their education, many oistkicts are operating alternate education 

PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS WHO WOULD OTHERWISE BE SUSPENDED OR EXPELLED^ OnE OF THE 
OBJECTIVES OF THESE PROGRAMS IS TO IDENTIFY AND ASSIST STUDENTS WHO ARE DYSFUNC- 
TIONAL BECAUSE OF THdIK DRUG ABUSE* MaNY STUDENTS HAVE TO BE REFERRED TO PUBLIC 
OR PRIVATE FACILITUS FOR TREATMENT* 
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Alternative education programs are supported through a variety of sources such as 

LOCAL DISTRICT, STATE, AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE FUNDS* FOR EXAMPLE, THE TeXAS 

Education Agency through the school-community guidance center program, currently 
FUNDS 16 projects. The Governor's Office of Criminal Justice funds a similar 

NUMBER OF PROJECTS- OthER DISTRICTS ARE BEING ENCOURAGED TO ADOPT ONE OF THESE 
ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION MODELS OR TO DEVELOP THEIR OWN PROGRAMS FOR IDENTIFYING 
AND REFERRING STUDENTS TO COMMUNITY AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE WITH DRUG PROBLEMS- 

School Security 

An INCREASING PROPORTION OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT'S BUDGET IS NOW GOING FOR SCHOOL 
SECURITY MEASURES SUCH AS GUARDS, ALARM SYSTEMS, BUILDING SECURITY, AND DOG 
SNIFFER PROGRAMS. FOR EXAMPLE, HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT SPENDS $1.6 
MILLION ANNUALLY FOR BUILDING SECURITY ALONE AND EMPLOYS 75 PERSONS- DALLAS 

Independent School District spends SI 1/2 million annually on its security sys- 
tem AND employs 78 PERSONS. 

Recently, a Circuit Court ruled that the use of dogs to sniff students for drugs 

CONSTITUTED A SEARCH AND THAT SCHOOL DISTRICTS NEEDED TO HAVE REASONABLE CAUSE 
BEFORE UNDERTAKING THIS ACTION. ThE OUTCOME OF THIS DECISION IS THAT DISTRICTS 
ARE NOW CONFINING THEIR USE OF DOGS TO LOCKERS AND UNATTENDED AUTOMOBILES. 

Schools can make a significant contribution to preventing drug abuse and to 

HELPING STUDENTS WHO HAVE PROBLEMS WITH DRUGS OVERCOME THEM AND CONTINUE THEIR 

EDUCATION. However, a concerted effort by families and governmental agencies, 

INCLUDING schools, IS NECESSARY IF WE ARE GOING TO STOP DRUG ABUSE. We WILL 
CONTINUE OUR EFFORTS. We HOPE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WILL SUPPORT OUR EFFORTS 
BY: 

Assertively limiting the availability of drugs 
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. PROVIDING ACCURATE, TIMELY, AND IMPARTIAL INFORMATION THROUGH 
ITS CLEARINGHOUSE ROLE 

• SUPPORTING RESEARCH IN ALL ASPECTS OP DRUG ABUSE AND MAKING 

findings available 

• examining possible methods of providing more affordable public 
and private adolescent treatment programs fo!^ drug abuse 

Further recommendations address the roles of other groups: 

• School districts should be encouraged to have prevention and 

INTERVENTION PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH AT RISK OF DEVELOPING SERIOUS 

drug problems* 

• p0st**sec0ndary institutions that prepare educators should include 
in their course of study the topics of drug information* methods 
of identifying and referring students who exhibit signs of drug 
misuse or abuse/ drug abuse prevention curricula/ and classroom 
management techniques* 

• Students and parents should be trained to organize their communities 
TO combat drug abuse* The schools cannot be effective without them- 

ThE federal GOVERNMENT/ IN COOPERATION WITH STATES AND LOCALITIES/ 
should FOSTER THE FORMATION OF PEER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS/ PARENT SUP- 
port groups, and community action committees* 
. Students should be given an opportunity to identify security and 

DRUG abuse problems AND TO DEVELOP SOLUTIONS* 

As COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS MY VIEWS 
AND CONCERNS ABOUT ILLEGAL DRUG TRAFFIC AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE STUDENTS IN OUR 
STATE- We AT THE TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY AND IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TEXAS 
STAND READY TO COOPERATE IN STATE AND NATIONAL EFFORTS TO CONQUER THE 
PROBLEMS OF DRUG ABUSE IN THIS NATION' 
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TESTIMONY FROM 
MONSIGNOR DERMOT N. BROSNAN 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and your coimnittee for 
giving me the opportunity to testify here today. 

My name is Monsignor Dormot N. Brosnan, 222 E. Mitchell Street, 
San Antonio, Texas. I am the founder and Executive Director of 
The Patrician Movement, a private non-profit corporation providing 
treatmont and rehabilitation to substance abusers for the past 
twenty-four years in San Antonio. At present we have 140 clients 
in our residential center and 500 in outpatient clinics all in a 
drug free program. In addition, I am Vice-chairman of t ho Texas 
Adult Probation Commission in Austin, Texas. 

1 estimate we have in Texas 50,000 abusers of heroin, dllaudid, 
demerol, morphine, methadone; 250,000 abusers of amphetamines, 
barbiturates, methamphetamine , cocaine, toxicant inhalants, LSD, 
PCP, and 1,500,000 abusinc marijuana. Yet we have about 8,000 
people in the State getting treatment. In fact the States does 
not provide any money from general revenue for prevention, 
education or treatment of the substance abusers. The Federal 
dollars coming into Texas in the Block Grant are being matched 
by local or private monies in cash or in soft match. m October 
of 1982 the Texas Department of Community Affairs, the single " 
state agency for Drug Abuse, requested the Texas Legislature Budget 
Board, for full funding of the R.B. McAllister Drug Treatment 
Program Act in the amount of $13,000,000. At first tlie Budget 
Board cut out the; entire request. However, in November of 1982 we 
were able to get 10,000,000 dollars put back in the budget request 
for the 68th Legislature ^o consider in the spring session of 1983. 
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After much debate m Urban Affairs and the appropriations committees 
only 600,000 dollars was appropriated for tho bionnium, 

AS a result of tic State failure to provide proper funding some 
proarams have closed down and many programs have had cuts up to 
236 cash and an increase of their local match. In additioii the 
prison system in Texas is in serious troujlL*. The present popula- 
tion is about 36,000 prisoners with a budget of over 700,000,000 
dollars for the biennium. Al£.o the systom is under Federal Court 
order to meat certain standards due to the poor conditions. Also 
we have 208,000 people unuer adult probation and 23,000 people on 
State Parole in our state. A good 40?, of these people in our 
crLiniiMl justice systeri aro drug related and in need of special 
r^cji vicui^. Yet tl\e Stato has not provided the funding at c time 
wnon the Kt'(k?ral block cuMnr is being reduced. 

I s(?c- Y<it another pi;)blen that we need to address as drug abuse 
coiitLnucJi to incroaGO in the r.uddlc upper class of our society. 
Ay this problem affects these fcindlies many times the reaction is 
one of pain. The Fainily. bocaiiiic thoy have money, rush out to 
su -k l:u^ best help [.ossible. This can be a very costly experience 
with litllD in rrturn. cj.q. 10,000 dollars for 20 days tioatment; 
l,K0O dollars foi a mere atiser.smei^t of the problem or 50,000 
dollars for three or four months in tho hotii^itaK As wc? protect 
nu' i)o;:>r and tlu; minoiuy '-.-.i do we havi- a duly to protect 

Mie idle and uppi'f levelj; ot our r.oeiety. Insurance companies 
,;h)\il i b'.: rc;unx'd to provide- ^.rc'poi; covoraqe at reasonable cost 
and all ;.'rt>.;.-.in'.:-. si.'uild b-^ ro.iuirew to mc.>et certain state sland- 
\i I.-., 
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In tne area ot 3Uvc:nUes many problems exist. There is a complete 
lack of program services expecially in Texas in relationship to 
the toxicant inhalants. Much more Cundinq in this area mu«t be 
made available. Also the need £or more education and intervention 
is necessary, our school systems must be examined in relationship 
to the needs of children in todays complex society. The standards 
of education must be consistant in our State and Nation and not 
have quality Education still conditioned on only wc^alth or value 
of property. We must continue to believe In tho uniqueness and 
dignity of each individual person, the continuing importance of 
the family as the basic unit of society, and uf education as the 
basic medium for human growth and development. The Family has to 
contribute to the public good and to be guided by the Laws passed 
to obtain that go^cj. Tne Tamily is the nation's strcnvjth or 
weakness. Tlit? tichool , Law Enforcement, judicial system. Legislative 
and executive branchetJ of government arc all extensions of the 
Home or Family. 

It is my belief that an industry, drug abuse, of 90 billion dollars 
in the bnir -^d States can only find solutions through a concerted 
effort bythe public and private sectors. Law onforcemenl, the 
judiciary, parole and probation, education, treatment orui prevent, ion 
programs, private and public, must all network and interlace with 
each other. legalization of tnose drugs oC abuse to clm.alo t.he 
profit motive will not work. The involvement International 
terrorist in the drug scone make the drug sa^nc that much .noro 
conu:)lex. The time is hi.-io tor a "National Manitc.sto", to be 
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drawn uj> by both political parties, concerning drug and alcohol 
abuser crime and ueliquency. This Manifesto should be fully 
supported by every level of Govornment , Educational and Church 
institutions motivating Families and individual citizens to 
ficjht a common enemy. Proper funding at tha Federal and State 
level sJhculd be provided to carry out the Manifesto in full. Yet 
with the continued decrease in the Federal Block grant system, 
much damage is being done in the area of services. At t ho pre- 
sent time I would say that TeXtis is now facing a sotious crisis 
in Kducation, provantion and trccitment services. State standards 
must be t^stabllshed and published so that the public can be pro- 
tected. In Texas the R.B. McAllister Bill givca this authority 
to the single state acjcncy, the Texas Deparlmenc of Community 
Affairhi, but fundin<j is not available to t>»e agency. 

I would like to thank the Chairman and his committee for this 
opportunity. if i can be of further assistance to you please 
call on me. I v;ould also like to thank yt^u for the great work 
you are doing for our citizens and nation. 
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TBXAS OBWMITMBNT OF PUBUC •AFBTV 

MM li UIMM IkVD. • NX Mf • MItTM, TBtM rtm 



DiCABbar 30, 1983 



Bonoribla Charlii B. Iftngil 
U.S. louii of tipriiantACXYAi 
Chalraan, Select Co««lttit on Hircotlci 

Abuii and Control 
looa 12-234, Bouaa Office Hdt. Annex 2 
Vaahlntton, D.C. 20515 



Dacr BapraaantatlYi Ranfali 

Durlni my taatlaony before yout coBaletca on Daccmbar 13, 1983 
m CoJpua Chrlatl, Tasaa, I Indicated to you that ^•J^" "^J 
evalleble eo>e reco««endetione fro« the Stete Drug Inforceaant 
Iltie". which were let.r incorporet.d by th. ' 
Aaaocietlon. Incloeed le e copy of the peper daellnf with etreta- 
glta for druf control af forte. 

In addition, I e« encloeing -y reeponea to queetlone raieed in your 
letter dated June 27, 1983. 

It wee e pleeeure to aee you egein end 1 certeinly went to commend 
;Su "d your coMittee on the inter.et ehovn in the -oet eerioue 
cri.inel lew enforce.ent proble. feeing thie country todey. 



Sincerely, 



leaee B. Adeae 

^Direccor 

Encloeuree 
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QUESTION: 



1. 
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(■) What do you £••! ahould ba Cha Fadar«l rola la drug liw 
•nf orcaaaae? 

<b) Proa chic paripictlv^, vhic do you thm prlaclpil 

problaa «nd liaua araii eh«c hiva hladarad, or now biads^, 
•fftcciva drug law anforcaBaaC and proaaeucioa? 



(■) Tha fadaral rola la drug lav anforcaBaaCi of aacaaaicyi auaC 
ba cha laad rola. Thla la occaaloaad by eha faec chat raCall 
aalaa of lllagal druga nacioavlda ara aaciaaead to b« batvaaa 
79 and 90 blllloa dollara a yaar. la coaparlaoai racall aalaa 
in lagltlaaea drug praacr Ip eioaa rua approsiaacaly 10 billion 
dollara a yaar; baar, vlna aad liquor raCail aalaa ara 16 
blllloa dollara a yaar; aad tobacco raCall aalaa ara 25 blllloo 
dollara a yaar. Obvloualy, eba aagaicuda of cba problaa claarly 
aacabllahaa drug abuaa aad crafflcklag la lllagal dtuga aa a 
naeioaal problaa warraaclag cha blgbaae priorley. 

Couplad wlch chla. only cba .fadaral govaraaaac haa cha raqul- 
aiea jurladlccloa Co daal vlch cba flrac aad aacoad llaaa of 
dafaaaa, l.a«, cha aradlcadoa of druga abroad la aourca 
couacrlaa; aad falling chad tha aubaaquaat laCardlcCloa aa- 
rouca CO or ac out bordara. Thaaa acClvlclaa fall aquataly 
within Cha jurladlcCloa of cha fadaral Drug laforcavaac Adaiaia- 
CraClon aad Scaca Daparcaaac aad cba r*.s. Guacoaa Satvlca. 

Tba af facclvaaaaa or lick of af f accivaoaaa of Cba aaaad fadaral 
agaaclaa la pravaaclag lllagal druga froa aacarlag cba Uaitad 
Stacaa lapacCa oa aCaca and local law aaforcaaaac agaaolaa aa 
wall aa a hoae of fadaral ogaaclaa who hava coacurraac jurla- 
dlcclon m anforclag drug lad aarcocica lava aad ralaCad 
acaeucaa. DBA, CuaCoaa, fBXi and IRS, In parClcular» hava 
aubatanclal raapoaalblllclaa In chla araa. 

(b) A aajor problaa which curraacly mxiMtB la eha laablllcy of 
cha criminal juaClca ayaCaa co handla all of tba vlola\.jra 
who ara curraacly dacaccad. A ahorcaga of proaacucova, cOurC 
dockac apact, Judgaa and, ulclaacaly. paalCaaciarlaa dlcCaCaa 
chac aaay indlvlduala curraacly daCacCad vlolaciag fadaral 
oarcoClca lawa ara noC proaacucad or handlad la aay a«aalagful 
aannar by cha crlalnal juaClca ayaCaa. Tlaa aad claa agala. 
a aajor drug crafflcklag lavaacigacloa ii culalaacad vich only 
a faw prlaclpala proaacucad; ofcan laaving oChara fraa of aay 
aanccion whacaoavar. A aajor organlxaclon caaaoC ba daacroyad 
by proaacuclng only tha prlnclpala laavlag tha aacoad aad third 
acraca avAllabla co nova up and conclnua oparacloaa. I do aOC 
a«an to infar thac vc do aot naad vora Invaaclga elva paraonnal 
but I an pointing ouc chac aora InvaaClgaclva paraoaaal wlchouc 
providing for cha raaulea of chair afforca to ba fully addraaaad 
by other coaponanta of che crlalnal Juaclca ayacaa im counCar- 
produc C ive . 
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It •hould ba obvloua that whan drug aaituraa ara aada at our 
bordara and tha vlolatori ari ralaaaad with no chargaa 
providing a aanctuary for thoaa a«uggllng ao-called aaali 
aaounta avan though thoai "aaall" aaounta W ba at such aa 
10 or 15 pounda of aarijuana. 

qUCSTtOM) 

2, In your opinion, what ia tha aoat appropriate rola for State 

and local govarnaanta, ratpac tively , in coabatting tha traf- 
ficking and uaa of illicit druga? 

ANSWER: 

2, Each atata, aa Ttxaa doaa, ahould hava a narcotica aarvica 
with itatawida Juriidiction to iapact on tha identification, 
invaetigation and iaaobiliaation of trafficking organiaatione. 
In etatae with foreign bordere and/or coaetline euch aa Texee 
hae, the effort ahould include inveatigative activitiee directed 
at aajor land, eaa and air eauggling atteapte. Since by ite own 
aetiaatae the federal govemaent ie able to interdict only IQl 

of the drug traffic directed at the United States, state agenciee 
auet aake e heavy coaaitaent to the inveetigetion of organixa- 
tione within the state which are engaged in eauggling operatione 
aa well aa dietribution within the etate. Tha state agency auet 
eleo concentrate on caase involving doaeetic cultivation, clan- 
deetlne laboratoriee and drug divareion eince theee caeee by 
their very nature end aagnitude invariably involve aany Jurie- 
dictione within the etate and a etatewids inveetigative capa- 
bility is nscsssary to cope with Chea. 

The local Juriedictione not only play an iaportent role in 
aajor trafficking inveetigatione centered in their juriedic- 
tion but aleo have an iaportant reeponeibillty for keeping 
the preeeure on aaall etreet dealare and uaere in order that 
ell eagaente of the trafficking problem ere eddreeeed. In- 
herent in the rola of etate and local agenciee i« the ebeoluta 
need to hava a cooperative relationehip with tha federal 
agenciee aa it ie not poeeible to eeparate out a particular 
role for any one agency. The drug trafficking problaa ie eo 
iaaenee that no entity or group of entitiee cen do the job alone. 

qUESTtoN: 

3, In your opinion, what do State end local govectinents need moat 
froa the Federal govarnaant in coabatting the trafficking and 
uee of illicit druge (a) in terne of financial reaourcea, and 
(b) other than funding? 

ANSWER: 

3. (a) Tha greateet need on the part of etate and local govarnaenta 
in terae of financial reaourcee i« for the federel governaent 
to adequately fund the federal investigative agencies at a 
level which would eneura af f ectiveneee in the primary ereaa 
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of ovaraaia artdleaciOB and border intardletlon mm vtll at 
tha Qtcaaaarr fundlag co ■ntura propar diapoaieioa of cha 
caaaa Involvlag ehoaa arraacad or who could ba arraatad. 
Addlclonal aqulp*iaat particularly la cha araa of radar capa- 
bility and aircraft ara obvioualy niadad if any aubacaacial 
iaprovaaaac can ba aspaccad in cha araa of air aauggllng. 

(b) Zo addition co anhancad funding of cha fadaral aganciaa la- 
volvad, chara naada co ba ■ highar dagraa of coaaicaanc on 
tha pare of tha fadaral govarnaant to proaacuta tha full ranga 
of aarcotica iriolatora falling viChin tha purviav of fadaral 
atatutaa rathar than facing ita r aaponaibility only vhara aajor 
vlolatora ara concarnad. In addition, although tha laval of 
cooparaCion aaong fadaral, ataCa and local aganciaa in Taxaa 
ia high, tha naad for auch auat ba conatanCly atraaaad and 
i«provad upon particularly in cha araaa of aharing intalliganca 
iaforsACiOB. 

QUBSTZOM: 

^'^•t organiaacional «nd/or prograa-policy changaa, if any, 
vould you racoaaand for conaidaracion? (a) 7adaral, (b) ScaCa 
and local. 

AMSUER: 

4. (a) Grancad ehaC all of cha fadaral aganciaa hava aora vork wichin 
chair raapacCiva juriadicciona Chan raaoureaa Co parfora iuch 
work, conaidaracion ahould ba givan Co cha abilicy of ochar 
fadaral aganciaa co play a aora parCicipaCory rola In coabaCCing 
Cha drug crafficklBg problaa. In parcicular, conaidaracion ahould 
ba givan Co cha rola of cha INS Bordar pacrolaan vho ia vail 
ctainad, highly aocivaCad and in a good poaiCion» parcicularly 
along cha Taxaa-Maxican bordar, co aaka aubaCanCial conCribuClona 
CO cha ineardiccion afforc. 
(b),(c) No coaaanc. 

QtlKSTIOM: 

5- Plaaaa aubaic your candid opinion of changaa, if any, in cha 

drug abuaa aiCuaCion inyour juritdicclon Qvar Cha paaC fiva 
yaara. Conaidar: (a) incraaaaa, dacraaaaa and changing paCCarna 
of abuaa of apacific aubacancaa, (b) af f accivanaaa of praaanc 
policiaa and aachoda, and (c) conaaquancaa of changaa in 
F«daral funding aCratagiea. 

ANSWER: 

5* Thij quaacion falla aora appropriataly wichin cha purview of 

cha Taxaa OaparCaane of Coamunicy Affairs and cha Drug Abuaa 
Raaaarch EducaCion (DARK) organixaeion. 

QUESTION: 

6. (a) Plaaaa aubaic your candid opinion of cha conaaquancaa of cha 
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ANSWER: 
6. (■) 



(b) 
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raallgnBcnt of DEA ftad tht TBI which glvftt the laCCar concur- 
ranc jurladlcclon ta drug Itv tnlorctatnt. Plaaae raapond la 
ftw of boch laaadlaCt tnd long Ctra ptrapacclva. 

Ooea your orgaalztClon now, or did It formtrly, ftngaga lo 
cooparaclva afforCe vlch tlchtr Cht DEA or FBI? Flaaaa da- 
■crlba my changaa la cooptrtClvt tfforCt chftC aay have 
rtaultfid froB the DEA-FBI rttllghaftaC. 



Thi rtallgaBaaC of DEA md the FBI haa had ■ poalclva lapacC 
on the fadaral ■fforca. By mftlncalnlng DEA ■■ an IndapandaaC 
■gancy ic h%% ■naurad chart vlll ba no dlaualclon of afforc 
and chaC th% fadaral drug ■nforcaaanc afforC noC b% ■ubaargad 
■aong till ■■ay dlTiraa r ■■poaa IblllClaa of Chi FBI. thft 
graaclag of jurladlctloa to cha FBI ■llova chac ftgaacy co bring 
lea craaaadoua raaourcaa aad ■xparlaaca Co bear, par Clculaely 
In cha of ■laccroalc ■urvalllanca and financial Invaael- 

gaclona which are abaoluCaly ■■■■ntlal co panaCrata aajor 
organliad crla ■ oonaplrac laa vhachar cbay ba of cha Cradlclonal 
!■ coiA noacra cypa or cha cypa of organised crlae chac ve ftre 
Increeelngly encounCerlng In Che drug Crafflcklng field. The 
eubecenclel Increeee In che nuaber of JolnC InveeClgeClone worked 
by choee Cvo eganclee end che poelclve eccoapllehaencs elreedy 
produced vividly deaoneCraCe Cbe vledoa of Cha reallgnaenC 
Vhlch hee Cekan pleea. 

The Texee DepartaenC of Public SefeCy hee hed e long-eCendlng 
ongoing eoopereclve releClonehlp vlCh boCh DEA end che FBI. 
More elgnlflceac jolnc InveeClgeClont beve bean conducCed vlCh 
DEA In recenC yeeve beceuee of che concurrenC jurledlcClon ve boCh 
heve In che ereee of drug enforceaenc* Prevlouely, Cha FBI * e 
prlorlclee were euch CheC our long Cera InvolveaenC In JolnC 
operecione wee prlaarlly In ereee of aejor propercy CbefCe; 
however* vlCh che edvenC of Che InveeClgeClve Ceek forcee In- 
volving Che FBI end DEA end eCeCe end locel egencle% ve ere 
beginning Co engege In aore JolnC operecione. 
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Strategies for Drug Control Efforts 



In July 1982. at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Governors* Association in Hilton 
Head. South Carolina, the southern governors agreed that Intenutlonal drug 
trafficking has become an Issue of ma|or regional concern. Governor Lamar Alexander 
of Tennessee and Governor Bob Graham of Florida invited govemots and sate law 
enforcement officials to a special meeting In Nashville, Tennessee to discuss 
strategies for handling drug trafficking problems. The results of that meeting, held in 
September 1982, were eight policy recommendations for states to enhance drug 
control efiFons. These recommendations subsequently received unanimous concur- 
rence from all panicipating states* 

On October 14, 1982, President Reagan announced his national initiati\'es to combat 
drug smuggling and organized crime. These Initiatives are consistent with the 
recommendations de%-eIoped by the governors in Nashville. 

An ad hoc staff group of the National Governors* Association (Na\) met in 
^'ashington, D.C. on November 18, 1982, to define the role of the Govemon' Project 
included in the President's initiatives. The group also agreed to wori« with staff of 
Governor Bob Graham of Florida to prepare an implementation strategy for the eight 
policy recommendations approved by the southem states. On Januarv 13, 1983, 
Commissioner Robert E>empsey of the -Florida Department of law Eriforcement 
presented an implementation strategy to the ad hoc committee for their re%'iew and 
comment. The southem governors wish to express their appreciation to the members 
of this committee for their willingness to work on this endeavor. 

Upon adoption of the implementation strategy by the NGA. a steering committee 
should be appointed immediately to oversee and ensure implementation. This 
steering committee should submit an annual report to the NGA on progress related to 
these initiatives. 

Both the President s and the governors' recommendations indicate that it is 
imperative chat implementation of dmg strategies be closelv coordinated among the 
states and at the federal level. 




Executive Simimaxy 

The following is 1 plan for implefncming ticonuncndt* 
tiont for diug concrel tlttt t«u dnftcd bv an ad hoc 
poup from dte NGA tnjiniary 1983. The foibwfnf eight 
iMts wete Kkntifled u n«dcd for btocr dnig concrolla 
d» Cniud Smam 



IlaoMwd cdttcttlottal ctfom. inchidint the cfttb- 
Uihmini of blut rtbbon commiMons in Mch sw 
and 1 hckoily«iponiowd nMioral tduGMton 
piQgnni; 

fciNniuiiuia. focuMng on die dtsmcdon ofdnip 
« tfMir souRt. fafft^ or donM«e. and on an 
incxcsaid miUcaty coinnMncm 10 dM inatidkd^ 
dnjp being unpoitid by air or a«: 

3fMoMi iwcdoA cncoucaging lilt conttnuMtei of 
Pu ah TWt tact Md tfie nvvHv nyiomi 

4CtaBmliiid laforMttioa Md lai«IU«nc« dM 
buc. eombtning and cooidintdng daa firom local 
am. multi jcatt and WdmJ loucta. 

5Cooc«fifd mtc tttfoimacm actM/ . uiging 
sronffv suppoR for locaJ liw tnfoitfRMm i«mdM' 
dmg eannoi pcimncl and cquipmtnc; 

6 3aadatd I tt tototi on. to bt dmtoped in irt w 
and threggh a nulonsl commiMt faoMd far Ma 
pi«pOiti 

TGrtaier pcoMOttortel cooLaitmcm. wfdi (he 
ttnw pnonc^* gnvn (o dfug caica aa fio odxr priontr 
aRU;and 

SCoofdlaadoa of titotu ol load tfinrin <n* 
abttng agcnciea lo pool infoopaiion and coouiccs for 
(naxttnim eflbn. 



Each rccommendauon is accompanied b\* specific wsgea* 
bona about actions guiTmoo might ote or auppon. Thew 
i$ also a -omment on the tlscaJ tmpen of each recommen. 
daoon J ««>5 in this mtght be mimmiaed 
Misioi pftskiencbl inittattviea chat i^m noc amone dioee 
dcwioped by the SCX but t^hich ne^enheieaa desenv 

gubemacortal suppoit. ia included at the end of tha 
docwnent 
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The Governors' Issues 



INeed for Increased 
Educationai Efforts 

The problem of dnjg abuM m our society 15 ^latcti 10 so 
mam- boon (hat it annot be successfully addcesMd b>' 
anv single disctpllne. A coiulstcm e.tchaASc of infocma- 
tion and ideas among chc wous diaapUnes chit can 
aJTect cofiiumcr demand does not e»9L Thf ultlimte 
long teftn succesi of drug control elfbcts is not possible 
without a mamage of these disaplines. s>'jppoaed by an 
educated and invohTd public. 

XccomMndaUoa 

Each »» ihouid consider the eiobUshment of t Blue 
Wbbon ScaiewHle Onig Educauon Commisiion tnvolving 
leaden ttom the public and prtMtt scciocs. 'Dus 
Commuiion should conslit of high lc^vl repttsciuatives 
fnm a ao$$ scctkxi of dbdpUnes including law 
enfefcemcnt prosecution, judldal. educationti. medical. 
legulan^Y and cidzca'paiem. young people groups. 

Impiemaaiioo Scnccfr . 

□ Each go^vmor should consider appointing repivsenta- 
th;cs troen a cross section of the public and pmate 
scctofs to a Scatci^ide Dnig £ducauon Commission, tt 
la impetvtsv that the metnbenhtp comprising this 
Commission be committed to and aggr^w towaxd 
accompilshing the gods established by this rtcom* 
mendauoa The Commissjon should direct eflbcts 

• fl%nm Industryt Providing cnmrspeclflc Infonna* 
tton. identifying induaoy prevention progiams and 
funding souices. and imegnting mutual industry/ 
citizen enforcement acuviues. 

• Pttbtlc M^rtnta and Conuwm: CoociUflaie and 
ocpnjxe duiens' groups and progmms: de\ielop 
cttjzens* prcv-ention program models. de\-elop medli 
campaigns' "technology transfen "^ and Integration 
«.nth clMC and church groups, tndustry. education 
and enfa c en i cnc- Th; Commission should consider 
the Te»s 'Jtlu on Drugs * program, which has 
esBblished luelf as a model in cms area. 

- f^tbiic Scbooi Bdttcanon: .Assist the Department of 
F iuciuon m de^viopmg and presenting more 
• te\ant. positiw axxl pRXhcnw cumcuia m bw* 
elated education. 

Iaw E/iforcemrm, Community Or^mzauons and 
Sffpsborhood Coordination: Provide training to law 
enforcement personnel m order to promote owe 
eifeCTi\*c integration of enfoaement agencies iknth 
communm' educatioral acmntiea. Existing cnme 
pTe%mtion ar^ o(her local nenvofta should be 
recognized and used. 
O GoMemors should ut^e (hat a national eSbn. Jde 
quatelv suffetl. be undertaken to develop prognm 
modeij and in/ormarion senices for the individual 
states. 



0 Gos-emors should urge that the federal goviemmcni 
de^'elop and implement a nauonal educauon pcogram. 
In this regard, the President has recommended that 
emphasis be placed on training of state and loal law 
enforcement personnel. Covemocs should be encour* 
aged 10 suppoa this irunau^-e. 

riacai Impact 

The flscal impaa of educational efforts on be minimized 
by turning to the pti\atc sector for execuu^ie nesoutccs. 
hmd laising acUMties and creauve talent. .Membership on 
the Blue Ribbon Commissions would be \olunary. Sciks 
could aiso sa\v resourts by pttxnoung dnjg education 
through erdstmg citizen nctworio. such as thosa address* 
ing cnme preventitsn. 



O Need for Intensified Eradication 
^ and Interdlcdont Mllitar^/Navai 

Assistance to Sute and Local 

Governments 

'n)e federal gowetnment has e.xclu5i\-e responsibluW fix 
coordlnaung iruetdiction of drug shipments firom fbrei^ 
counmes and assisting those counines in the ecadlation 
of drugs at the source, .^s a resuit of tnienst\ie lobbying, 
three significant developments ha\ie occurred o^w the 
past year that haw had a positnv impact on eiadicauon 
and mterOlCQon efforts: (1) rehxation of the Fttt9 
Comttatits doctnne. ailotMna the military to proMde 
assistance to ciMllan law enforcement agencies; (2) the 
removal of the ftecy Amendment to the Foreign 
AssisiarKe .-Wt. wtuch prohibited foreign go\«mments 
ftom fecei\ing assistance &Dm the L*.S go\wiment if 
herbicides were used to control illicit drugs; and (3^ the 
recent efforts made bv the national Jdminisirauon to 
support eradication effbtts in foreign countnes. 

JUc oaimetidatioa 

The federal goMemment should adopt, as its top drug 
control pnonty. the eradication of illicit drugs in source 
oountnes and the interdiction of drugs leaving those 
counines. 

The Lnited Suiea should continue encouraging foreign 
goviemmcnts to emplov eradiation methods, including 
herbicidal applications, and should continue to absodj or 
contnbue to the costs of v>me of the more cniical 
programs m significant sounre countries. In addition, the 
militan- forces of the L'ntted Sutes should be called upon 
10 make a major commitment to increase their IcMel of 
Jupport in the interdiction effort. 
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toiplracBtttioa Stfitefy 

a Ca^t2nm should coruider adopcmg a resolution to 
CongTMi and che Ptestdenc to ut^ uic fedetil 

• » tavp u one of lis top dcug conool pciodcy 
profami th« »adkniion of drugs at soucce coun- 
ttici and 10 commue to pravtde idtquaw fundini m 

* to dc%v{op (mpro^Td eradiouon tcchniquts. 

* to continue to contnbutt to ch« cott of theM 
conool t/Eocts. 

• to continue to encouxage other counma to unllze 
tndlanon methods. 

a Kccptnf m mind the (icnin'.doui Incresae of dof^tsii* 
caUv grown mAn|i«nft and ckndeaune muubaure of 
dangerous drngs. p^'tmon should suppon eradiciuon 
cflbni and tbfi dc\«lopmem and application of 
innoiwe cnruurt* i^thin (heir lottt co comte 
these activiac& 

0 Go^Ttnoo should utge the nuionil adnUniscndon to 
es^md (he role of ihe miliaiy faces of the United 
Scales in air aod SSI mtetdJcuoti effons. This incmacd 
role should uKludc aU regions of the counoy. 

a Go^Vinoo should encounie thctr soie and local law 
cnfcxrcment agencies co ^totk Ltoschr with and seek 
issinnce firom the milioiv forces of die Vruted Sates 
an^ devlop plans with niulitai\' forces to coonlinitc 
ctfons a^inst drug taiDcking. 

□ Ck^emois should encourage the:r respccu%e congres- 
S*o»il detc^ons to piOMde sufflaent funding to tH9 
milittry- to offset the costs involved iti paiudpoung in 
crniian drug ccn\oi eflbns. 

0 The go^etno(S should consider ha^ng the NanonaJ 
Cuard and all odier appropnate resourced Made ^ith 
sute and iocai law enfoccemenr agencies in drug 
ireetdicuon and endication programs. 

FUcil Lapect 

Sates implemenung etadicauon effons will espenencc 
costs Cooperation ^nih federal eradicauon cifocts « 
encouraged to minimizs those e:cperyliture:i. Costs mav 
also be wsocuted mm National Guard aauiues aimed it 
aastvmg «te drug law enforce inent- These costs can be 
mm<mu3d. or possiblv el'minated. bv conducting 
Nanofui CLarO drag enforcement actiMttes m coniunction 
tMth regular Guaid cnining exernses. 



3 Need for A, National Reaction 

O-er the pa« decade, numerous stajes ha^e been hurt by 
the gnxning dnig problem. These stues he\e taloen 
Independent steps to combat the problem: howem. (heir 
resource Umiouons and geographic mmctions have 
hirKlered the sutes' e£fecTi\'eness. The fodtal govern* 
ment realizing the national ramiA«3Uons of the drug 
problem, has conduaed sewai significant opeewons that 
hsNe lessened these resoncuons and limicauons. such as 
the recent Bush Task Force in South Flortda and the 
creation of cweUv regional task focces. 

RecoBimti^flnn 

The fedetml go^vrnmem should be encouaged to 
(nainoin on a permuiem bisu the fedeml resources 
asmiaicd wtth the octginal Bush Taak Force and cweKt 
newoskforcei 

Implementailon S era s e gy 

a Each go^emor shoukl urge his.'her respective congres* 
sional deleption to mainoin and condnue support of 
die ongtnel Oush Task Potce and vmb/n new 
regional dnig task forces. 

o The gc^t»nols should urge that top ^ite House and 
lustice offictaia meet rwice yeariv with selected 
foremen ftom the NCA to discuss polics' issues of 
ffluual interesi reiaicd to drug trafAcldng. 

Q Goiemors should suppoa the Ptestdencol Con«nis* 
slon on Otganlted Crime, which wUl be in opeiition 
for three vests. .Membership of this comfflission 
should include a reptesentati^ii of dw .^tOA. 

Q Governors shouki request the Department of Jusdce to 
Include stm rvprtsematiMes having pollo^making or 
opeianonal ttsponsttsillues in drug enfoccefflent on 
(he mtetnal gioup responsible for adminisienng the 
regional cask forces. FWthet. that these repttsentau^'es 
have oppeopnate dewisionmaking sacus in the group 
within paiamcten of state related responsibilities. 
Funhcr. that each governor shoukl appoint a state drug 
cn^^Mremenc cooitiinator to meet with the lead < 
admimsiiator of the respective ask force on a specific 
pcnodk: baiis. 

a The gciv-Tmors should communicate with their respec 
ove sote and local bw enforcement officals to aanelv 
support the President's imtiau\e. 

□ Go^Tmors should consioer acusely soliciting publk; 
support of these imtutu^ through speeches, meda 
arvd other public im'omation resources. 

□ Cx^winn shouid. through their respective legtsla- 
tuiev ensure that adequate resources are available for 
sates to coordinate erfcaiv^Iv wtth aivl complement 
the federal (ask torce eiforts. 

nscai Impact 

Each sate must uuUte lU investments to ensure that it is 
akmg a balaivreU approach to dmg bw en/orcement A 
sate i tmestiTwnt pnonties shouid retlect the senouaness 
of the dmg problem in that state 
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4 Need for A Centralized Informa* 
don and Intelligence Data Base 

Uim* cn/bcccfncitf agencies im^^td in drui'connol have 
hiiwnalh' bttfi hamptred by lick of ^cwbic and 
WfHiMe mitUistncc infonmaon nebunt » illegal 
(nffickinf . A cencnlizcd fy^icm to rccct^v. amlm and 
dUieminsie infocmadon among scaic and local biw 
cn/OKemcnc atmiea m\m rtm if pcoKthe. non- 
dupiicao¥e and UfniAcani tarictinf eftm arc to occur. 
Such a syncm muK iracnn widi Mrular syvcma in ochcr 
fotta and «idi dw fedttai fo%Tnvntnt 



Each wan muK esoblish a ccniAiiied druf rebEcd 
MtsiUicncc sy-MAt To be tffccme. the indl\-iduaJ 
syncma mm cnauce lr^-« from and rtaponit to local 
cnftxccmcm agcnaca ;nd should interact contuwuiy 
«idt appfopftaie i«e and muiume i^itenu and the 
Orug Enfoicemem ^^iRunisndan a Q ImciU|CACc 
Center (EPtC). 

iBplemtmuiott jtnttfx 

Q GovTTnoo should diner their prtmaiy sate drug 
enfofctmenc 3gcnc>' to begin die dc%ielopcneni of a 
sateiMde dnjg-rebccd tnttlllgcnce sysctm. wtih anah*- 
jia and oigeong capabilicici Ihejc lyxems should be 
loined «idi the odicr appcopcttic nc« muld-aiace and 
firdcai tmeiligcnce i^icem 

- Sates that poaeai s<jch j>«eim should shan 
concepts, ideas and technology wtdi other soiea. 

- Scatea should cnsun that these s^itena pcwide the 
informaQOn to all local law enforcement agencies 
«>ithin their nespectie scatfs. 

• The individual states should ensure that their 
^'stems aiv linked tvtth appcttpn^te systems tn other 
statei as i^ell as «ith muUi-scate a*id fiedeni 
incellistnce ix-scems. 

O Govetnofs should reconiiiiod that thetr appropctate 
law entbccemem agencies develop a m3i^ator>- dnig 
sottxKS repontng »>-steni ieie:wt to the measuiemem 
of the dnig problem and the impact of enfotcemem 
efforts. 

natal tmpect 

Cosu associated with oobllshing or enhancing state 
imelllgence s\-stems v^ill van* fiorn state to state. 
Purchasing a nrv computeriied system, including both 
hanlti'are and so/mare, is an expen5i\« process^ ^^Chere 
computer >%-stems are alitadv m place, such 3S in those 
states ^here responsibilin' for coilectmg L'CR data is at 
the ^tate le^^el. co3« mav be limited to de\eloping 
neceuatv' jorn^are. Some penonnei enharvementa mav 
also be necea?ai\*. 



5 Need for Conceited 
Street Enforcement Acdvity 

local law enlbrcement agencia mmi provide die 
immediate itaponae fio a wtty of communlcv damonds 
for crunc conirol. U la diflkult for dwac agindti lo 
dedicate already stnlncd ttsouices k> pcQKd\e dnjf 
pf«%emton and cnfoccemenc piQblema. Howem. the ml 
duca and indlrca dnig rttacd cnmca muK be dmit wtdi 
conioniiy aa a pan of die tequuvd law enfocctmcnt 
response to the communit\*. thts lesponae is aa 
adamandv demanded aa are tcsoonacs to \iolecic crtme 
attai 

■ ■wwii^ *aTVm 

Ckivemon and legisbtofs of (he \irious states should 
apply manamtmi support and effect tom'atd inoeanng 
resources (personnel and equtpmem) of local law 
enfoccemem agencies. 

tmpleaesiailoa Stxmscgy 

0 Goiemoa should consider aicemaa^e ^M)dlng opdons. 
such as pri^w sources (foundations, etc) or \ia 
legislaaie mechanisms such as dne and forfctnirt 
allocauons speci5cally camurted for dnig control 
enfotcement programs. 

Q Governors should promote aUquace fodet^ and sate 
suppon of loal law enfoccemem agencies. BecauK 
the dnig prohlrm li one of national xope. fedeial 
resources are needed to support crttial or esnocdi- 
nar>- saie and local enforcement eftxn. Go^emolS 
should also «resa to local leaders their support for the 
alloation of needed resources to condtct dnjg 
enfoccemem pregiams* loint opctanona and coopem- 
u\t effons. 

nac^ Impaa 

State so\^ntment sututical systems must preside go\er 
non adequate assessments of local dnig tnilklang 
problems. Resource support tsiil w from state to state 
depending upon the magnitude of the problem, i.e.. 
border sute. source sate. ma»r distnbution point, etc. 
Co^emors should assess ensimg irnvstments us ensure 
the\' are addressing the problem ^s a pnonn- matter. In 
paiucular. border uates must dedicate a pomon of 
a\atbbl< nerv resources to the pnoncv* problems of drug 
tafficking ind distribution. 
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S Need for Standard Legialatlon 

Ihtte 4 gmi dbpinn* amons th« saia' diug There 
ts eidftKe thai jmuQilng ocpnizaciou haw oken 

and prbbbiikio of dctceuor*. apprehension and 

pRMCCUUOa 



McocBmcadaOoo 

Each tarn should csabiish a letuUdvie comnuttee of 
piewcTJiivc. cfifofcemcnt, iudidai and legiaUUxY 
irnnbm to cicMnine and drvlcp a comprehmi>ie 
fviieni of model and utitlbfTn laws dcdinf «iih the dnif 
pmblcnt Tht scate bar aiouaauons and law ichool^ 
shouU be included in ditt eifon. This comnusee can be 
a sepwaie cnory. or a pan of an t !djun| saie«lde dnig 
aeti\lty> 

laipiOTnatarion Sumugy 

0 The Ca>-^<»moci shoukl consider the takablUhment of a 
cttnmittee opewttng ^ichrn their twpecrtxie jaiei to 
ranunc exutmg Icgis^on and demnune that scale's 
ncedk 

a A Nafional Commiocc shouJd be ctmed repocung to 
tht NGA Comnuaee on Crtmtnai Juibce and Public 
ftoccciion. Thu commmee »iU dnelop a comprehen- 
9i\v Mem of modei and unilbnn laws dealing with 
tht d^g issue and «ill disseminate the model dnig 
tegtsauve package bock to the respcaixie states (or 
dictr cons kkrdon. 

Q The Co^«::)on ihouUS see that the fedenl go«>vmmem 
■ assign appropnace represcnainvs to this Nanonai 
Cornmittec to pfomoce uniformity of state md fSedetal 
lani and senv as a mechanism to tnnsmii mtes 
concerns to the federal Icgishdxie process. 

a The National Commmct shouU consider at least the 
following -wns for the model Icguiadvie paclage: 

- l^B^tt^r lnJtmncHi and Comtpf O^amsaaors Mt 
fKCO): pfO^idlng for the prosecution o^ entire 
cnminal organismons and cnil fofteiture of real and 
petsonal propeiti' used in the cows« of. or acquired 
mith the proceeds of. their crtminal acuMues. 

- Dnti TiraffKktrt^ taur providing appropnaie sen- 
tences tor drug Molaiors and a graduaung ^lie of 
penalties commensuntc with the senousnew of the 
Niobiion. and permimng consideiation oi foreign 
fetonv drug comictions in scntencmg dnjg taw 

- VTtrttaM pro^vling Ux coun auihonzed inierccp- 
uon of telephonic communicauons between dnjg 
lavk' MOlanxs. 



- Mutual Aid- prodding for deflntdcrts of inctctuitsdiic- 
(tonal auUiontics. liabilHies. agreements and re- 
source exchanges wtthin and amonf the wious 

SCIVS. 

• Mandatory Kfpomn^ of Otmncy Thmmeaom: 
requinng nnanctai insiicuDons' mpocting of cettam 
nnsactlons to the states. TTic soiutc of limitations 
must provide suAcient time to alksw K)U use of 
complex law enforcement techniques befoiv atrest. 

« Conspfracy f^wnt providing .for chaiging chose 
who direct or pamctpatc in dnjg smuggling v<tniures 
CO be sentenced as prtnctpeis. 

- Mandatory ff^potmtn tff Dntg Sfatutiet: to a cemial 
enutv bodi withm the state* and at die federal le\Yl 
to reduce dupiicace repocting and to establish a 
vilki daa base for probicsn asiessmcni and reaouice 
ailocat^on. 

- Contraband and Asm fiorfttturf Puform: with 
application of Rnes and forfeinuts being applied 
dlrectiv to law enforcement progiama. l.e., duough 
eust fundi. 

- Sktm Hkparmwu of /tntnu4 f/fer Aeutti providing 
for access, wtth appropnate safeguardi by law 
enfofcemem agencies. 

« X/.nnr and Vicum AtMreno/f: providing authontv 
and funding required and making it an offense with 
s^flcani piaushmem to annoi* or Inture a witness 
or \iaim Im^slved in the criminal iusnce process. 

- Bati ftfjbrm: to more ccrtamly immublllze dnig 
ttiffk:ken with less judicial discretion. i.e.. w^wre 
smugglers are knowTi to mvci inteinuionaJh* or 
«iicre MOletKe is predlcoble. 

a Coiemoca shoukl urge that the Congress remoe 
cestricnons. ^ith appropftate safeguards, that pre\Tnt 
(He Internal Rewnue Senxe fom sharmg intelligence 
regarding clmuul acuxiues with state and kxal 
auchonues- 

0 The l^esideni has asked the Congress to connnue its 
effocts to seek passage of essential cnminal law 
refonns. The specific ' mentioned w-ere bail refonn. 
forteiture ol' assets. . i^f-t-cing refbrm and amendments 
to the exclusioraf\- rv * *^e sovemors should 
consider supporting the resident's initianw* m seeking 
passage of these essental reforms ar>d eruure that 
these issues are coocUinated tsith similar state legtsla- 
uon refbmi etfons- 

Fiscal Impttct 

There are minimal state costs associated with this acoMiy. 
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*y Sxittd far CTfcattt* 

cVcs«cuj.'u^ ait hiAafitwi n<!a\v cojt'. wOcici.'ca .iv.a 

smutfgj.ps; c«T:^.vt!0."-s ii^ptoxc^w to ^iru^ 

prcsk-tic.n ifii t>eac': fuoxtnsaof; 4n;< t^s ^'jiau;^ 
dealing ^^^i". mcUi 'utr^iictioml ojvsmtanocn 3»j fiCeaea 
Pro«cucoo snoan .ixc :ttp^ to c.^^^ie dAjg cnfoixe 
ment eves. ,\5 ."'as ^ev 5ui:ccMfiii'v m ^ijes 
m\-oiMng career wiur*; ah. .\iiiiiCiu{\\.* ,'?vourcr5 ir^ 
necced for prcfcxiiii t^ ^nU »inaiVf?d ^^€iJ« 
defended drug ot^pniawc^atK 

Recommeailatio as 

OoxTemors of the \-ancus jmej inf un^c * tn incrc wge 
ptwcutots lo inciude drug cises aj a p4^t cj^ th^?r 
{unsdKQon i pnocicv* prosecuioa csivti' arkmuut 

Go^•efno^J should develop pfogvaxrc that ^tuact iiid 
reram competent prosecucing anomcN'J. 

liapiemencatloii Stnte^y- 

Q Govwnors snouid seek siron? ccmmiimijnis ifom ;h^f .r 
fesoectivr legislatures to ensure (hat prosecutuc 
offices are given the necessarv support to rertiuit and 
ream qualified prosecutors for specific assigmneni to 
drug ca5es. 

Q Governors should urge that state prosecunvt offlciib 
coonjjrujie •^ith fcdeni ask forces and C S. ^Rome^•5 
to minimize duplicative etfbrcs and maximize the 
impact ot ptt5secuo« eiTortJ. This effort jhculd 
include the net^iv established Latv Eni'orcement 
Coordinating Commmees ( LECC) anC ocher recog- 
nized processes created to provide miuuai fedeiat 
sate and local assistance. 

□ Govetnora should encourage ^te and tool prosecu* 
tors to assume leadership in tr.e development and 
coordination of pnoniv drug irTve3(iga(i\e efforts and 
pnoniv* prosecution strategies, and urge implementa* 
non of special ludiciai processes mat guarantee fair 
and speedv adiu'aication of maior drug cases. 

Fiscal Impact 

Direct state unsdicnon over prosecution responsibilities 
varN* *rom 5Uie ^o «3te ^liere career cnmirul prtjgnms 
have oeen implemented throughout ihe jute. maior dnjg 
cases shouid be handled on the ^me expedited basts as 
a ^av of establishing pnonues and minimizing e.xpendl 
cures associated tv^tn prosecution This elTort shouid 
include ^Je^r^cpment ^.d rrpiemenution of procedures 
for handling prosecution of both career cnminal and 
mator drug crarficiang ca^es on a pnontx' basis ^tiere 
prosecution is a shared respnnsibihn' ot ;he state jnd 
local governments, all levels should wnrk together to 
expedite Oie prosecution ot career cnminals and dru^ 
rnn'icking cases Most cnsts associated «vim a ne^* 
emphasis on the prosecution of drug ca^es aill be for 
personnel 



Need for C^Dcrdlnutioa of 
Eifom of Local Agencies 

There is geviealiv no mcrhamsm to provide for 
local state jgenc es vo pool the." resources and ci'Ofk 
togcher -xi cammci\ drvig argeta. Equipped tvith the 
nect£svu%* legislation, agencies can dwMt coniractusi 
agrecri'Cnts to «tTett 'ioim force op«niaoas* or 'mutL; ! 
Aid ^:cx\ 10 ex^nnd resource and {u,t&dicaonai abilities 
U3 inack dn;g operay^ei 

(Ueonusendiicioia 

Ihe v^iom stares should coiisidcf de^^iopn;^snt of 
ne\\»varv legislanon to dmelop a "mutual akd svftem *. 
w1ieret?v ispv enfofCf?ment atrencies an contractualK' lOln 
togeiha- irvd oool me:: knowu-idge. t^soutcea ancf skill* 
lo^-Km :nvT«3gptiveiv aiwcking drug smuggling iiev^wki. 

o *rhe Gc^emofs .'houid cciviider, as rererenccd in the 
les:slau*e rethcm -taic-a. :he cevelopmem f *f\mtuai 
wd • 'egisuition in ew^ure that the !aw entorcemeni 
as?nc:es wifiin x«^<i imong the \wot.j juies an 
':otitfa<tuailv loin together to edec: loitu fOKc 
<3p«raiiCTis. 

a n;e OovwiOTS ?houid ensure 'iut the lead stac? laic 
en.'crcme;:t :i?er:c>* cooixiiniii»r» *viih local law 
enio.ceinont agtinoea so rlut ihetr operational con- 
cent jid uunanvrfs j/e •flfectt.ely ccxvdiniued with 
federal wvV Jbice t.Tcjts. 

Fiscal Impact 

Development of *mi;Uial ifd" svstenvs ^^^\\ -rquire a 
dedirauon of time bv •mstinw' v?*^tsonnel ind ijunmiii 
Support resources 

Additional Preside oUoi Initiatives 

In addition to the recommendiiow made thp 
President that have been iru-Mudev? in die ppr {fxxs 
discussions, the rblio^mg pre?idential m^iviaves aie alv> 
ntjrthv of strong support bv- tne ^Ga. 

a The President has called for a Cabmen (e^ e^ cU-nu:)i<tee 

on Organized Cnme. chaired bv the Ano'nev C«net:Jt. 

10 revKrv jnd cooniinaie all federal erfotts a^inst 

organized cnme 
a The President hi> requested 'hat the .\nomev Gvi;fn.' 

prepare an annual report to the Vnencan people lo 

report on progress and needs -n the drxig fight, 
a The Prestilent has requested that iddnionai pn^n and 

aii vpoce be providM to meet the need caused by me 

creation of the ncvcive ask forces 
Q The President recommends that emphasis be pi3.:ed 

on training of ^uie and local latv- enforcement 

personnel 
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.liVMES H. ADAMS 



UlRFCTUR 



TEXAS DKt\\RTMi:NT 01" PUHMC SAFKTY 



Ch.ilr:n.ni K.»r.v.i*l .m«! li ist Inyui ^hc^J nt-mbtTS of this comm<tLoe, I wish 
t.> rh.jnk vtm lor ihv r t un U y t.) present v.\y tostiwony todiiy rt— 

i;ardin)> ihr on./' ir.iMUklu>; ami t\r\\v, abwsi- trends tn Texas, 

The Fexj.s Or^.-iri lU of I'ublU- Snfrty throuj'.li Us Nartotlcs Service 
hif. bi en .nul is ruieutly comiiii 1 1 et) ri> rjilueinR i\T\m trafficking', i;i 
Tex. us .mil iht i;nilt (.; Slates. CWtr the past stv»»r.il years, Texas law 
.■III .M I <Ti-.u .ilTuI.-il - have simh i\ vluin>-e in tlni>.». tiat't i»k inj^ trends 
wltbin the State. Althuurb the i.hanrt^s have not been deemed drastic, 
Ihfv liavr i.j(mt»d l.iw eufurcement officers H) alter tht?ir I'nf orcemenc 
effv>its to :.»>rn' cxitiU. 

Marihunn.i smui.'.w:i ers < unt time to utilize Ian<l vehliles, p.eneral aviation 
airiTifi .ipd m.ii Itu' vuii.sfl^ lu itrpivrt mrihaana Into Texas. One ^radiuil 
•.li.injM- dt'ili with i\u- land Mmmi^lers btinp.in>: marlhuan«i arrows Uie bor- 
der 1.1 privjto vahlcUj:.. In the past, tr was not uncommon to seize 100 - 
'^00 p.'ii: .'^ 111 niirlhnaiiM from t lie trunk i>r i stniji)*.! eHv. vehiilc entorln>^ 
Texc'-i, i.'.^jv, howrvcr, tbc- trend st-ems ti> be for amuyglers to break 
up I'li^ier l.niiis and utilize mort: vehicles. Seizures made from private 
v*hit lt*' n-'-f vii'ld onlv ?\) - 50 pounds oi marihuana In each vehlrlo. 
ThJs mav tu* ,\n attrMipt bv Mimi^f>hr^ to reduce their loRiiCs resulting; 
1 r 1- -If i/tji nul lo .wold ri-icntlv pa-:s..d Wr > ■'il --H i^" which provided 
st.MJ^ ;-..»n.i«" tv m affU. - '^ for ners.ius l ouvii tfd of t l af 1 Ivk inp. in 
lai.'i- T^i-int. 1 1 i ♦■^ «>t a.*<!» .■>t i» s . 

S.ii-i!. li'v t tiut tn»i»-s t.i p'litv a sl^^.iM 1* ii- uH rol'.' in tn.irihuana s:mJt;>;l in>; 
h'. ^tM-t'-.i ivli:i.>ii .iiri^ait. Mu«h of t!:t' m-.r ihuan-i 'iiuu^e. I ed liu.^" Texas 
I', .u t i-ri:- i'.iii- * 'hrouj;li \ [\-- w^i- nf v>»ricral .ivlntioii alrcralt. Beeau.se 
I, 1 1 •, . I •Mw\i.;ily Mixico, lud >ifi-.uis.- .^5 ir:^ va';t , '.nar-^ely 
p. puiitf^' .^.u:f .vulh lexis i....vn1o^ i r smiigj'Jers .i sato place 1^' 

I i»- \ .!!• i/i^r .'I 1" *(M«Mu>' I'l i t • iMif rahand ('arvo. Tlii.i 

r.-fueliaw i-r .irhM.lia^; s*^KmetW .»t the 'i:m;ny^.l t^per.tt ion t.,Mi norm.iUy 
bv .-iinplct*'! iu apiTo;-. invjr .-^ y ten Tinule-: and for this reannn, often 
»;ocs u:u!en.'.t I'd. but lti>. lVh2. a toic<] ot Vi marihuana laden aircraft 
wer -ii i.-od ..V law i-n! ■ .tn/tit ai. if* fhf«u.«hout Texas. In additiiM>. 
I-.- :n.»r I M-laii-d .i i r -iM^^bi- w. re c^'porled. The Mr^l 10 mouths -i 
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1983 havf yloldcd 25 diuj; rnlatec! aircraft soizures and 3 drusi related 
nir crashes In Texas. Our State has an extensive land border with 
Mexico, a major source country for marihuana, and the majority of this 
border Is untt>uched by radar. As long as thin condition exist Si the 
snuggling of nuirlhuaiia by general avt.ulon airoraft i:. ^oin^ tr> i on t lane 
to be a major problem for Texas law enforeemciu officials and the State's 
clc l?.en$; . 

Law enforcement aytiincien in Texas havo Iuhmi i^nccrned that Lhc multl- 
apency enforciiment effort in Florida would ^-iiifii' the marine smuRKlef-** 
to shift their operations to the Western (Itjlf of Mi-xico, Including *lc»xaH 
and Louisiana. Purlnji 1983, 2 vessels wore seized off the Texas co.ist- 
for I ransport Inr narilmii^a. Ihns far In 1981, .in additional 2 vv.s^ Is 
have been si'i zed at tempi inp to Import thn dru^. It is hellevcu tho*" 
more ve8Si»l seizures could be made if additional law en^orct.neu :nun- 
power and reso\jrces were made available to Support r Su'ron^er law en- 
forcement etfort in this area. The ??hift of dr-i^ craff*CNin>; operations 
from Florida to Texas has been especially evident .n t^ae t r.'f f itklnR i^f 
cocaine. hi tMily t»)e past 2 montli*, two .-separate seizure.a hnve yifld'^d 
appriV. Inar ol y UiU pinind.': uf t-nriliw i /rOd i'l Trxas. This -.Sund^inl 
<iupply oi ci>tMiiu h.is alsti been ■•ripportcd l)y Uu- iimil t.iiu;oub dr- p in 
the prloe of cotalae while the percent i»>\e of purity remains high. 

One of the most significant irenus sot in recfni yenrs has been the 
em«r2cnce o* i-landostino laUi^r^^ti r les bt \nj; oporiitcd t^^n JKhouL Tex.is. 
Texas, ft r thf third stra^^ht year, rinks i=lrst in the tuit icm in the 
niimbi-i cl.^ndt St iiie Intwjr itory so l/.ur'^s . litis ritatistif i:? evidence 
of the f.»ci that Texas ahio ItMds t.io n 't Ion in the nmount of Illegal 
drills beinp manufptiured . During 19H2, 19 laboratories m.nitifactorlng 
Illegal dru;;s were put out of t»poration by whe Department of I'tihHt 
Safoiv in i:tu>pt r.'U ion wiin oth/T police .ii;tMUles. iliro!ij;h Oct-'hei . 19H3» 

claiMlestinv laboratories have boeii solzod and reported it' .)ur Dci^art- 
ment. In l^b') .tlono. tnethamphel a:nine ai^d .'itrphetatrine Viilued Mt over 
h millii^n doll.ii^ has ^oen sei7.ed f fom these iUei»al laboratories. 
Chemicals .iiui labt>ratorv equipmeiH present ar ih.'so sices provldt-d 
the cap.tbilitus ol produi iiu' manv I imi s that amount of illegal drn^.s 
had the l.iborator i.-s t^oi been soizid. It lof». lmp.>rtant to point 
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out that the figurcH only rc»flfe*ct seizures In whlrh the Department of 
Public Safety was InvolVL'd. Seizures made by other agencies working 
without assistance from the Department mnke actual seizure amouniB 
much greater. 

Although the quantity of marihuana sei^rd In recent years In Texas 
has not increased .Jignif icantly . the quality or T,H*C. content of 
marihuana being seized has increased dramatically. This Is due pri- 
marily to improved cultivation techniqvios be inn utillised by growers 
both abroad and especially hero in Texas. Domest iual 1 y grown mari- 
huana has been on the increase in Texas recently, a trend .il ready 
establislied in other states such as calil'ornia, Oklahoma and Hawuii. 
Thus far In 1983, 36,272 marihuana plants have been eradicated by 
Texas law enforcement authorities. These marihuana plants were lo- 
cated in 88 separate plots found in 55 Texas counties. A total «f 
9^ 5»u8pctrs Involved In this domestic marihuana cultivation have 
been arrested in 1983. The Department of Public Safety continutjs to 
rooperati' with other enforcement agencies (sinte, federal and local) 
In an attt'inpt to identify domestii: marihuana suspects and to dlstuvei* 
the Illegal marihuana fluids. Our Department has combined manpower 
and resources with tfie National Koresl Service and the Druj*. Enforor- 
ment Administration in dealing with this problem. An Intense program 
was condui'tod durin>» 1983 In Texas which utilized Department aircraft 
to fly many aerial surveillance missions coverinji thousands of acres 
of national forests and other Texas lands in an attempt to locate And 
eradicate additional muilhuana fields* 

The Triplicate Prescript dm Prt^^ram wa^ osinhl Ishod by the Texas 
Lejtlslature In 1981 as a method for control llnp. the diversion of 
legitimate drugs into the Illegal market. In 1982, the first yt-ar 
of the program* statistics Indicate that there was a A87. reduction 
in Schedule U proscriptions written In Tcx.is. In the first 9 inontlis 
of 1983. .10 .uliUtlun.il \^% rethietion h.i:. been ntucd. This rodui-thin 
In prescriptions written is deemed to have made a signlflrant impart 
on the diversion problem which touches not only Smith Texas but the 
entire st.ite. 
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Dru); abuse Is Uu* nun-ni«d Iciil uso uf anv druK U\ suoh a way tlint it 
^lUvtTsely .Tl'U'cLs some aspects of the \»scr*s lifr. Drw^ abusu in 
dfomt'd bv miny an the mos; scrlouji crlmtnal and soi:ial pro^lum facing 
the nation an.: the Statf^ of Texa.^. Kesi-arih conducted hy the U, S. 
Departrae.;t »^f Health .md Hviman Si-rvlros fSiimaU's that ?7r of uur 
12-17 year • idi? have tried t-iarihuaiia wlilh* t,fi% of our 18 - 25 yoar 
fids )».ivt' 1 1 ii -i t hi* drnj'. ,\ppri>v iinat 1 v m all liL-roin users 
wan their Jnit- esp»'rienri's with the UHi' of marlluianu, the "jjateway" 
drui*. Th*i dofllninyi studeut ;ii*orcs lUi national education tents in- 
dicate that drug Ubi*, amra^K »jtlit'r l.irtora, has affected the Htudents' 
d^».4irti md abi:il> t.t U-aru. The lon^-torm elfurts uf the dru^ nhust* 
situdtlivi are much vnurv critical in thai m'ten druR nuusers fall to 
bec »n:e pri^d'n i ivi' c ittzcns and often leerli oft of Hocieiy In an attempt 
It' suppo: t Lhi ir O.rv^ habitn. Kesi arch ci'tuhictc.d hy the Uepartnient ot 
Jijc.li<r in iv7J rclU'L'ts that one-third of state prison inmatcr. wijre 
v:i:diM ilii i'lij.nMiw i»f an tlJoual dru^. wlu-n thev ctur.Mut t I'd t hi^ crime 
for whi. they were serving, th^ ir st'ntenres. Approx imate ! v 7H7 of 
th«j Initntt". -^ur^'eyed admitted havliiv. ahust'd drur.s at some time In tht'lr 
lives. TJ.l-- rcsu'tuch also indicated that L^^/I ot all burglaries and 20X, 
ol all r,':ji'»T us .ind '0% oi all drui' ol ftii>ieH were rornailtted whi It' 
tni.Ifr • h« ir. I IiK'nct v»l ma 1 i hiiiUhi . AtMtru/ i I'lai r 1 v 12% iii .ill rohhi-rics 
.in;i 10'; oi hI * !aiv*L'ttles weie cninnii t tetl v;hile tinder tho inf lutmce of 
her-^n. Additi.nal research results indlcitr tliat tine-lKilf .»f the 
uvn'it^* p'Mi ] al ; •?urv*tved hnd boon ihiilv dru^; m.-its at sunn* point 
In theii llve.'^, whiii- 'lO^ ot the tnnafe:; ailn.ixted to a ret mt use of 

• Irut;,', tr i d : ; 1 I 4 . i s . Tht se s U iraiit statistics ind lea rf that 
rhiTr i*; .1 ^U:u)ite rtlallonshtp bt-twueii »iruj; i.SiiRe and cri/ici 

The ^r^i^\ tA'art'.vs-^ md :ihti';e prevent i, mi ffii^ri in lex. is J-.-rn 

: ".t *i ii.id • J If fu-ltii- hv tht' li'V-.m'.' Wf .mi f)rn>'.M Cmi mi t mh" in . I'opi-rat Ion 
w n '1 i*r^.ia 1 .'i".'. ivii ^ronp'. .lud sf Hi- ai^a Int il law i-nt or^ emmt aj^enclos. 
rV. i U'do.j'vid ^'.r'nip J. »s hi-en sm tf^*- 1 u I in rf.i>t»in« many p.irerl^, tea<-h- 

• »r;. ind 'ur v. ■ml; ani! pr.'vidinn t ht-sn with :.i-uMtUie findinv,s regard ini', 
.ii ur f itAaos' W.jr on IU mv ' ■ •turn i t t f - 'ki ■» noMi It^o 'H'd re* 
..•^v^^l I- t ivf p.iri u ipat and i t r'»n) tln'sf » oncerned titi/ens 

.1 r..» I l,f I .u in tiu- li^'Jjt lyai".' dim* iluisi'. 

'I hank V >», , 
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TEXAS GOVERNOR'S OFFI CE 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE DIVISION AC TIVITIES TO COMBAT 
fiARCOflCS AND DM GEKOUS DlfU^ Tlf^AFfi'CKlTlG 

IN TEXAS G uircwriRpr 

PRESENTED TO: U.S. HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS ABUSE AND CONTROL 

CORPUS CHRISTI . TEXAS 
DECCMBER 13, 1983 

BV MR. FRED LEE 

The scope and significance of the involvement of organized crime in 
drug trafficking has been established in all areas of the state. In an 
effort to assist metropolitan areas with specialized units to combat 
organized crine and control drug problems, the Governor's Office through 
the Criminal Justice Division has provided financial assistance designed 
to increase thf? effectiveness of multi-agency organized crime, narcotics, 
and dangerous drug control units. 

During FY '84, 9/1/83 - 8/31/84, the Criminal Justice Division will 
fund eleven nulti-agency organized crime control units and two narcotic 
enforcement units. In addition, this Division has provided funds to the 
Departinent of Public Safety to support the Electronic Surveillance of Drug 
Traffickers, and funds to Drug Abuse Research and Education Foundation, 
Inc. (DARE) to support the very successful Texans War on Drugs Project, 

JIuUi-agoncy organized crime control units in FY '84 will be funded 
in th^. total .mount SI, 748, 986. four of the funded mul t i-aijency 
c-jim.!''! cr'ne uniJis .\re in the Toxas Gulf Coast area. These nulti- 
aqency or«jdnwed crine and narcotic units have all been active for more 
tian ten yoars and all have established outstanding records. 
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The funded multi-agency orgainzed crime units in the Texas Gulf 
coast area are the Harris County Organized Crime Unit, the Corpus 
Chrlsti Organized Crime Unit, the Galveston County Organized Crime 
Unit, and the Cameron County Organized Crime Unit. For FY'81 ard FY'82 
the four funded multi-agency organized crime units in the Texas Gulf 
Coast area recovered stolen property valued at approximately $11,200,000, 
seized contraband valued at more than $84,000,000 and made 998 felony 
arrests. M.ost of the felony arrests were for narcotic violations. 

The Hams County Organized Crime Unit (funded in FY 1983 fo*^ 
$188,612) during nine months of grant period had recoveries of stolen 
property valued at nore than $4,500,000, "jeized contraband street-valued 
at almost $6,000,000. and made 189 felony arrests; Corpus Chrlsti 
(funded in FY 1983 for $124,541) for six months of grant period recovered 
stolen property valued at $73,250, seized contraband street-valued at 
$120,945 and made eighty felony arrest; the Cameron County Organized 
Crine Unit (funded in FY 1983 for $86,912) during nine months of grant 
recovered stolen property valued at $433,000, seized contraband street- 
v.ilued in excess of $3,000,000, and made 75 felony arrests i and the 
Galveston County Organized Crime Control Unit (funded in FY 1983 for 
$120,263) recovered stolen property valued at SI, 068,472, seized 
contrjibdnd street-valued at t4 , 985, 473, and nad*^ 165 felony arrests. 

'MP has ^-.upported the electronic Surveillance of Druq Traffickers 
. fk^., p,ri y\ r/Zl M ^o VV./"^'^ wif^ 'I'-'V^tS to DPS in o ou'it 
or Sl,I64,67*f. The current orant to OPS to support thi? electronic 
•,.••..» I ; i a'w:e of irj'i t^af r iCf.-^rs is in the ^noiint of $364,515. 
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In the fourth year of funding by COD Is a grant to the Drug Abuse 
Research and Education Foundation, Inc. (DARE). Current year funding 
for support to DARE is $375.760» DARE has a regional office at Universal 
City, Texas that serves the Texas Gulf Coast area. DARE directs Its 
efforts to reduce drug abuse by working with Juveniles, parents, law 
enforcenent groups, PTA, teachers, and service organizations to conduct 
programs to reduce and control drug related problems. 

In addition to the Indicated specific drug related programs supported 
by CJO, support to an Auto Strike Force at Brownsville and a Burgldry Task 
Force at Corpus Christl are examples of projects connected with drug 
related crime. Also funded by CJD is specialized law enforcement training 
that Is available to narcotic officers. 

Development of strategies and techniques to control drug smuggling 
and trafficking in Texas, especially in the Texas Gulf Coast where a 
large percent of controlled substances enter the state, is a major concern 
of Governor lihite and his administration. Funds available to the Criminal 
Justice Division will continue to be prioritized to give maximum support 
to law enforcenent agencies dedicated to the control of drug smuggling 
and trafficking. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY 

A OMcription Profile of 
Itm Drug Offender isx 
tbm Tinas Daparbnent of Corvacticns 

TtiMxik you, Mr, Qialzxwi for inviting me to speak before thifl dij- 
tinguidhMd oaraidttee, TtM Texas Depardnnt of Corzecticna appredatee ths 
opDOxtmity to ahare infbcnaticn with you on this v«ry ixifxartsnt issue. 

rtm Department of Corrections is the agency in "Texas charged with ths 
xeeponaibility of incarcerating ocnvictad adult felons « 

The mission of the Texas Def^arUnent of Corzecticns (TDC) is mandated 
by Article 6166 of Vemon*s Texas civU Statutes. The Imt requires that 
TX: nenage a modem prison system for the citizena of Texas in acoordanoa 
with pr e e c ri bad law and policiee set by the Texas Board of CorrectiGns. 
It is the policy of the Departitent to humanely secure oatmitted felxxtf^ 
a^eve self-sufficiency to the extent possible through progrmi of work 
mni to provide programs of treatanent offering opportunities for refoma- 
ticn. 

Qsrzently, the iimte nqpulation of the E)epartment mntera just over 
36, 000, Diese iimates are housed in tv«mty-8ix separate oorractional 
fariUties spread thzou^hcxit the East and Southeast portion of the state. 

In Texas, as found across the country, many of the offenders incar- 
oerated are confined due at least in part to an involvement in illegal 
drugs. 

teoently released results of a national survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Justice statistics (BJ5) , a branch of the u,S. Department of 
justice, seon to indicate that over half of th£ iimates now oonfined in 
this nation's prisons v«re using drugs during the month prior to cGnmit- 
ting their current offense. In \exas prisons, estimates liKiicate that 
about 80 nercent of the umate oonulation have adnitted histories 
of drug dependency or addiction and/ or alcohol abuse, '^e 
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puzpcM of thifl pamscntatloi is to outline tha charncteristica of the 
drug offender in the T^exaa Oepartnent of Co x Te ct ioM (TDC) aid to 
ax«Lna the prograna utiUzed for treaomt. rrhe scope of the prcbloa 
will be discussed first, followed by a description profilir^ the 
iimte who is incarcerated as a direct result of drug involvsnent. Qie 
third topic I will present is the results of an intensive review of a 
random sai|>le of drug offenders in TlX:. The final portion of this 
preaentaticn exacdnes the tceatment prug xa ft provided for subetance 
abusers* 

In any exBciination of the ralationahip betwe e n drug use and crimi- 
nal activity, accurate statistics are difficult to obtain. Most statis- 
tics are the resxilt of self-reported data, so the validity of the find- ^ 
ings depends entirely upon the truthfulness of the person n^iorting. As 
a general rule, one would expect that self-report figures are probably 
ccnaervative as sane persona may be reluctant to report use of an illegal 
substance* 

Another problem is enocxmtered when attainting to identify the offender 
who is engaged in crijninal activity due to his involvement in drug use. It 
is a fairly sinplc matter to extract the narber of irmates who are inoar- 
oarated as a direct result of drug involvement (i.e. , those convicted of 
poeaesoion or sale car manufacture of drugs) . mch more difficult is the 
Identification of those imatfca convicted of other crimea (robberv, burglary, 
etc.) as an indirect result of drug involvement (i.e. , rtiijera who rcfc to 
support a dnjq addiction) . 

Bto March 1983 Bulletjj i of £hi» JBute^^i of Justice Statistics released 
the resulta of a naf!=i.«^'T>^;^j-.^r -uiw-'*-jLraon innates. The results of 
this self-report survey iDdicata that the oonMcticxt between drug abuse 
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«d criadnal activity oontijttM to b« strong. Mor« than hiOf of th« ttata 
prlnnara ouxvnyad laid th^r had takw illegal druga in the month prior 
to comnittiAg tha crisM. Sera of tha aignificant fliidinga of thia surwy 
warn 

• Half of all drug of f «aea wen ooamittad while under the inf luenoe 
of dKuge* 

• Approodmtely 2S peroant of all burglaries and 20 percent of all 
x^sberiee were ocnmitted under the influenos of n«rijuana. 

• About 12 pmsmt of all rctiserlee and 10 percent of aU laxoanies 
%Mra ooBedtted under the influanoa of heroin. 

e 78 peroent of the ixnatea <)ueetiQned had used drugs at eosie tina 
in their Uvea. 

• About half of the innatea had bean^ daily drug uaers at soma point 
in their Uvea, with nearly 40 peroent having reoently used drugs 
on a daily basis. 

In Itecaa, 52,091 drug arreata acoounted for almost aix peroent (5.96%) 
of all reported arrests in 1982. Most of ths arrests were for poaaession 
of druga (91.9%) . Only 8.1 percent of the arreata were for the aale of 
drugs. Harijuana arrests acoounted for over 70 peroent of the arrests. 
Data from tlva first six ncnths of 1983 indicate that the mmber of arrests 
fdr sale of druga has incraased alightly (oompoaing 9.1 percent of all drug 
arrests) . Arrests for tha sale and possession of drugs have contributed 
haavily to the caseload u|3on l^exaa courts. 

lha Annual Aeport for 1982 published b/ the Ttecas judicial SyatA 
notes that drug cases oxprise 10.9 percent of all criminal cases added to 
District Courts and 9.7% of aU criminal caees handled by Ccunty Courts. 
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Oi 9i555 Dlitrict Gourt cum hndliid, oonvlotim Multid in 5»94l cumi 
thM tm 64 MvUttalfli and, 3,S43 omw mrm dimdm^. Omr 2^000 
mam Multad in IK ooDRdotiGM. A OMilativ« total 3t,457 ywufi of IOC 
or jaU tiJM wu ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ a in 2^375 omms (an avaraga wmtk^taa p« oaaa of 
16.2 yMTs). 

All thi Ownty Oourt Iaval» 47,943 <tni9 xalatad omm wm on tto 
dodcat imltin? in 15,401 oomdctim, 116 aoquittala, 12,15€ i**i^ * ff^) g 
«ndl 436 otte diipoaltiani. 19.734 ouat %m itlll pmUn? in CMity 
Oourt at thi ml of 1912. 

Oaring 1982, a total of 1,497 inMtM i«ia «Wttad to nc te dtou? 
offanM* Thia fl^va tamMntt 8.97 ptxovit of aU aMaaiora to TDC 
in 1982. rtmm iiMtaa inoluda only thoaa incaxottatad aa a dizact 
mult of tiwir dm? involvMmt. Anpradmtaly 7S pmmtt of thi «Ma«. 
akaa wm 25 yaara of a^a or oXdv. 

<ki mmtmr 29, 1983, thm mo 2,197 dnig offMtei on huA in 
Urn dnig offindara aai««laad 6.11 of tto total TDC paailatiai. rtm Qulf 
Oiaat Aiaa aocxwitad for 1,024 (46.6%) of tha offMaca} 8Mt oon- 
trllutad 513 (23.41); South Mcaa 324 offmto (14.7%); Mtet Tmmm am 
204 (9.3%) I Cwtral Vnw 76 (3.5%) i Md, Nbrth tmma 56 (2.5%) , 

gBWIZ or TBE BPS OflMjaA IH IPC 

TmXym chBnctariatici wm choaan to uaa in davalopin; a mfila 
of thi dnig offMar in "XDC. Tbm twilva chazactariatica act igi, iax, 
taoa, aarltal itatui, raUgloua pcafatwoi, aciiiavwnt 
ao«, I.Q. icnca, nnvinn Ingth of avitinoi, nuabar of peixx conflna- 
Mts in TO, pricr frriMf i in u tAV*«-'>,^''^jiaom, prior confinmtta in 
cafonatorlfifiand iinbar or (ictabatid iMtnoia. 
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1h» GhAiacttfittlcs of tte offmScr in TOC u • dirtt^t ^Mult of 
drug involvont (vmaUy tac poumMim, Mia or mnufactm of 
Uiggal drugi) inllcat* that thiM inmtM twd to bo oOdw: (33.8 ymn) 
ntia ixmtM. Tho offtekn m pwicBdnatalv whito or hiipanic ImatM 
«to uo or had bm WMcriodr wd who •qpma a pnftrwiot for tithor 
pcottatant or cathoUo churchti, rtm off«dara gwtraUy havo a awwth 
9r^ odbBitiaial achiowant \mml and tand to aom in tha loMtr and 
of tha noasnal ran^a in I.Q. Hoat ara aarving awtancaa of laaa than 
10 yaara and hava ba«i omfiMd in IXC at laiat onoa provicualy. TSm 
lax^a mjority of tha drug o ff wdar a hava bam plaoa on prbbation at 
laaat ana tina psrior to inoazoaration in "Zix:* 

Qiia paofiXa tanda to lanl nfsport to^tha idaa that dm? involvanariC 
la a Xif a-icn? habit raaulting in chronio contact vdth law anforomnt 
agmoiaa» tha oourta and qQEzaotiaia. 

In QCdar to obtain further inaight into tha drug offandar profila, 
a raidcn aaocla of drug offandaia in TDC w aalactad* lha 59 imata 
amglM ocsiarad favorably with tha ganaral drug offandar poiulation in 
all mjor danographic araaa and %«a thua found to be. a taporaaantativa 
aaqpla* 

A aairch anl raviaw of tht raoord aiamry card on innataa in tha 
aM^la xavaalad that aoat of tha iimtaa in tha aanpla had a hiatory of 
drug involvanwxt asctanding bade aevaral yaara. About 90 parcMit of tha 
gcoi^ raportad a hitt5r\v«<-^:y'-v'. • r^roant taportad hiatorv of 
drug poaaaaaicn arraata, and 60 paroant raportad a history of aalling 
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4ni9B. RMOKdi alao riVMlad that mt umts htfjm in tte tMVi and 
MTly tMntlM, with idaitud adiUotion Isy tha apa q( 23 (anang tiM 
34 parant %te acMttad m adAiotlon), 

Anraat nooKda xmal that tha aajority of tha iimtaa had baan 
azvaatad about 3 tima for dngr^^alatad offanaaa, 3 tiJMa for pcoparty 
raUtad crUoaa and 3 tinaa for crlnaa of vlol«noa. About 8.6 paicant 
of tha wmifiM im inottoacmtad fdr aultipla offanaaa. Thaft, burglary^ 
poaaaaaioni dalivaiy of a oontroUad aubatanoa, faurgluy of a setor 
vahiela and fdcgary nwa oomn pf£maa that oftan foml aa oultiplA 
oCCsMaa* 

lha Bajaa: portion of tha offwdara vara In m: as a nault of a a»- 
victiai on a Aaxga of poaaaaaion (64 paioant) • iha rminte mxm inear- 
oaratad aa a ZMilt of aala or diatributio^ (45 parc«it) • Nota that acm 
owvlappln? of otfanaaa ooeura with thaaa offankra (i.a, , warn ny havtt 
oamt offraaa fbr both tha poaaaaaion and uaa oof • dpi?) . 

Ilia moat ononXy uaad drag by far, waa osrijuana. Naarly 83 d^- 
owt of tha aM^ uNd hatoijir 29 pwomt oiaoaina; 27.5 pazomt nth* 
i^phatiBdnaai and, ::x paront baxbituataa. 

im TDc Kaxouavottxi program 

Urn nr Alooholi«Utojg PSDogran provite a trMtawt ^aogtm tot 
wbatmca abuaara inoaroaratad within mc, BecauM of tha aimilaritiaa 
and (^t» oftan, tha ovsrlappingr of tha prcblm of aloohoUan anl drug 
d^pmkiKy/abuaa, tha TO progran la diraoted towaxda both tha alooholio 
and tha drag addiot. Eatlmtas indioata that appraclmtaly 80 pareant 
of tha TO innata population la in prin adttwr dirpr-fiy or i«iir»ctly 
baoauaa of aloohol and/or drag dapndancy. Thirty comalora and tMo 
Avarviaing Qxtnaalora ara authoriaad and assigned to TO unita to ^jro- 
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UnMiini iA a dlrvetion of thi iiMmm of atohol wd dnig», 
ttm mjOK slMnts of tht pnvm m AleohDlioi Anons«M CM) 

MMiiiM, Alcxtel ml toig •teation md itudy Msiom^ lidlvlAial 

pwttltMt FC09KMi «d wit orl^ititiow. ow«f*U goal of 
tte Alotoli-vlWfl PK09rm i« to mounga th« cU«t to » j«:t pswiou. 
agptiv« brfwlflw wi «ttitudtai, dwslop im wrtiw bthavionr «d ttow 
gttlsfyln? r«iIl«tiB viOUm tyrtMi thui ci«*ing a gn^t^ wmm of 
9Monal wth within thft iaUvital mi aoncurrwtly tiAioing or 
«liaiitttin9 aloohol/dra? dqpvrimy* 

Ite pcogm i« teigml to sotivatt puticipanta toward altacnativaa 
Mpma atylM to aa^»l/4wg abuaa, «d.ar|taaiaaa paiifuwanoa of 
fltat^ bdnvionl dbj«BtivM. 

fite tmtawt wAr c i « « t ia nlativialy atnioturad, wd ona In Oiich 
oXiffta an Mouragad to wdc at thair oiai to adiiawa tutxaaaaiva 
laimla of iJaualnawH Bach activity in thi pacogrw ia atrueturad to pro- 
ipaei£io aJciUa tl«t aay ba gmraUaoad to wack, aocial, and paraonal 
I both in «d oat of priaon. 
Da Gbjactivaa of tha ptogram aras 

a lb aaaiat partidpnta in adjuating to Ufte within tha Taxaa 
p^^ ^ piii of OOKxacticM, in gaining intarparaonal ikiUa and 
aalf oonttoX, mi thoa, taaliaing fawMr diwipllnary prcblM 
tiMn non-partioipanta. 
a Tt) «i|4vaiaa altatnatiw n»m of hmdliag thnaa aituationa which 

In tl» paat hava lad to alcohol/daig stMi^.Jr^'^m. 
a to halp partioipanta raaUaa thay hawa dioioaa in aalacting 
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to •Itrnticm, 

• lb imtiU in pwtioipintft an «vmion to aloetoVteig nbm. 

• lb • yh ii tu pccAictiw mm of loiguR tim. 

• tb hftlp fMLUariM iimto elUnta with oonuni^ oopix$9 akiUA. 

• to pmridt of^portoiitiai for graauil Mmmptim of p«eiom1 
MimibiUty fay t}» pvtleiimti. 

• tb hftlp mmam cli«it f«iliarity with tht loral and aoeiAl 
of drag afauM, ind tha lagil rmoarnn:— of m^i afauaa. 



»a TO Alocholi^toig ftcogn* WCW ia funSad in a lazgo part fay 
^CIUu of tha ItaM OcMiaaicB of AleoholiM (VOO PMing te tiM to 
I ia Gbtainad fay tha and tnmftexad to tha Oapar^nt of 

f or tfaa aolA mpoaa of cpnting tha Alooholifl^/bci^ Pxogcm. 
aiia finding ia aupntal fay additimX ftnling fay tha O^wrtMit of 
OKxaetlona. m F» '84 tha ICR in iratiding |«04,$49 «d in W '85 
M13rS13 of priavy fiaiding. 

Xto Uto I9ao and aarly 1981 tha TO JUochoiiavlkiv Vroqxm and 



±ym of Sm aoMaton Stato Uhivacaity'a crijdnal J^wtioa 

^nhinaiva wrvv/ of tha progna partieiiianta. May of tha 
«lttlinga of tha aurvay paralUL f indinga fay tha Bumu of JUatioa Statia- 
tifia aurvwy diacuaaad aarliar. RMoXta of thia aunwy indicate: 
• Ow ona-thizd (37%) of tte pnggm partiol|3«ita mem mix^ 

*tohol At tha ti«a of or jurt: prior to tha of f ma tot ^cti thay 
WW aatNHng tiM. 151 Mto uaing alochol and piUa) 201 m irtj 
aloohol and nari juana. 
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• orly 30% sad th.ir«l«««*th. mult of alcohol u«. 

• 42« of tht ptttleipmt* eUto th«t th« erittt mm anaitt-i to 
auiipoct ttwlr aloohol or dnq adUetiai. 

• AlsMt half (47* of th. purticipmt. tiport«l that th« n««r 
. tlj« •*« thiV ««• art«t«i «Nn thty had not b-r drinking 

ac using drugs. 

ftBsts Intstviaw 

jpttvimm with MVls iimt- w« oarduct«l at nins pri«« units. 
•am iat«vi«# MS dir«rt«J toNSxds l-anlnj nets about ths notivaticn Cor 
drug Inwlvmnt aid ths sartwt of trsatnmt program involvwwvt, 

<am mjorlty of ths saqd. (52 psrcmt) oonsid«d tJwsslv- to be 
drug ussrs «ly. 27 pscosnt oonsid^d thwwlv- to h; both drvig ussra 
«ri drug dsslsn. ussrly 14 pwmt callsd th«sl«s only a d*a*r. The 
rmmisdiq 7 p«o«t of th. s^ consldsr.1 th««selv- involved to aueh 
•n eKbctt in drugs that they used, sold, and nsntfaeturad tb«. Of those 
imtes «to 0Qnald««i th«^v^ dsaleta or i»i«facturers of drugs, over 
oa-thiid (3fl paroert) reported thsir dealing and/or manifacturing was 
to sivport their drug use habit. 

The r«laa«y r^son cited fbr drug iitvolvmant by the iimates ixiter- 
visNed wM peer grot^> iressure. About 64 percant of the groip cited the 
inf luanoe a«i pressure of friawJs as one of the reasons for getting 
lmolv«l with dn^. qj» secari ranking reason for drug iiwolvanrnt was 
«p,rii«ntetion (45 peR«t) . iJasrly 39 pe««t reported that the need 
«er na>ey <XRtribttted to their dr^ Wv«ent. Only 9 peroant reforted 
that their hG« «viK«iiwt oontribut«i to their drug in^^ Other 
masons cited ii«l«Jed -bacedcB", -aa-thing to do") "need to keep going." 
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md 'nMd to ttiy Mto\ 

Ome forty pttomt o£ tht drug offMui IntirviMd nporM that 
th^ir drug invoXvmnt I«d thn to oomidt othtr vlolmtiGni at tha Iw. 
1!m noct fnqvMntly n|9ort«d 1m vioUtion burglary, ihii offme 
1M foUcMvi by rofabvy, ihopliftlng, car thaft md fargwy. 

ItMn ^mticMd about tha pcogrmiGn of thair drug involv««t» 
■out of tha aaqpltf r«|3ortad an initial uaa of narljuana (and acnvtlsM 
•loohol) «4iich graduUy lad to tha uaa of othar druga. Sona zipcartad 
that tha p(^»lsity of cactain druga (particwXarly, oocaina) mM part 
of a dbnig chang«d» tha uaa changad as mil. 

Moat of tha inaataa in tha a«pla h^i nawr baw a participant in 
a drug tr«atwit prognn prior to thair mc inoaroaraticn. Oily U par- 
owt of tha a«ipla nisortad participation in tha roc Alootoli«v/l>njg 
ft09». nm noat ooannly dtod rmaaoi for not baing in tha progrva 
mm a faaXing that thay did not nand any ha^. 

BMh of tha innataa intarviaNad warn givwi oi^xrtunity to shar« 
thoughta on making paopla acra ONara of tha drug aituation. Smmral 
nptaaantativa thma wna found in thaaa oanmtas 

• Drug uaa ia mora axtanaiva than mcsat parmta raaUze. 

• Iftug uaa laada to "bad nawa- aU tha ^ arounl. othar paopla 
m hurt ly it and loaa of contact with tha "raal world" mkm 
ooBing dMi aw troraa. "Tha hi^ ara rot worth tha Iowa." 

• Marijuana uaa doaa laad to othar drugs, not ao nuch by a natural 
prograaaion alona, but by aaaociating ycuraalf with othar drug 
^^■•ca in an sxviranant ripa for axparimntaticn and fada. 
•Marijuana ia a stap in tha wwn^,mr»nfjon. .jcfsi f*m buy it with 
your allawance. " 

• Bducaticn of ywn, chiUrm in acteol aa to tha ooM«cjuweei q£ 
«ta»g iM« i» the bMt tool ftar ocnfcatting dm? abuM. 

A dMaUed report on drug otfmima in -mc i. now beii« ca,pil«i 
«d ahoild be available to mnters of thi* oamittee upon ca.pl.ticn. 
aw again, I v«ild lik. to exprn. acprociaticn for th. imitation to 
•PMk btfor. thia ca«dtt«.. Pleaw f^tl fra. to contact u. at any tim. 
if «• on b. of auistanc.. 

Qiinlc you . 

n 
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